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HE summer and autumn of 1776 

were marked with dishearten- 

ing defeats on the part of the Amer- 

ican army. General Greene, Washington’s ablest 

officer, was unable, by reason of sickness, to partici- 

pate in the Battle of Long Island. In September 
Washington was sorely tried by the conduct of two 
regiments of militia at Harlem Heights, and in No- 

vember, at Hackensack, he experienced ‘‘ great mor- 

tification” at the surrender of Fort Washington, 

‘‘with two thousand men, a good deal of artillery, 

and some of the best arms we had.” He declares 

to his brother that he is ‘‘wearied to death with 

the retrograde motion of things, and solemnly pro- 

tests that a pecuniary reward of £20,000 a year 

would not induce him to undergo what he does.” The enemy 
exulted in the prospect of bringing the rebellion to a speedy 
close, and the patriots were proportionately depressed. Ihave 
conversed with several aged people who resided in Newark 
that fall and saw both the retreating Americans and their 
CHIMNEY FOUNDATIONS. pursuers. Many times have these witnesses described the for- 
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lorn and hopeless aspect of the fugitives, and 
the vivacious and hopeful aspect of the enemy 
in pursuit. The season was wet and the roads 
were almost impassable. The old soldiers were 
wont to call this dreary march ‘“‘the mud- 
rounds.” I have read the copious notes taken 
by a pension agent from the lips of scores of 
Revolutionary soldiers, and most of them speak 


of that march as attended with very peculiar’ 


sufferings and hardships. Old Mr. David Gor- 
don, cheerful at the age of ninety years as a 
bird, often spoke of “the mud-rounds” with a 
shudder, and he was better off than many of 
his fellows, for he had shoes. The weather 
was in keeping with the occasion, and yet all 
who saw him then declare that Washington ap- 
peared entirely calm and confident, as if he 
were a conqueror at the head of an enthusiastic 
army. 

I need not stop to detail the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Washington at Trenton on the 26th of 
December, 1776, the 2d of January following on 
the banks of the Assunpink, and on the succeed- 
ing day at Princeton. There is one fact which I 
do not remember to have seen mentioned, show- 
ing what our army did on the 2d and 3d of 
January, 1777. Scarcely had the soldiers rest- 
ed from the extraordinary fatigues of crossing 
the Delaware on Christmas night, the march 
on Trenton the next morning, the recrossing 
of the Delaware into Pennsylvania, when they 
were summoned to new hardships. Again they 
crossed the Delaware to Trenton and took posi- 
tion on the south bank of the Assunpink. Feel- 
ing his situation to be critical, Washington, on 
the night of Ist January, ordered General Cad- 
wallader, stationed at Crosswicks, and General 
Mifflin at Bordentown, to join him immediately 
with their troops. This they did that night. 
The next day strong parties were sent out to 
skirmish with the enemy, so as to retard their 
movements as much as possible. Itwas known 
that Cornwallis, with a strong force, was march- 
ing from Princeton, so that the 2d of January 
was an anxious day for the Americans. About 
sunset of that day the enemy came up, and the 
sharp but brief action at Assunpink was fought. 
That night Washington stationed his guards, 
kindled his camp fires, and had parties throw- 
ing up breast-works to deceive the enemy. In 
the dead of night the retreat commenced by a 
circuitous route for Princeton, which can not be 
less than fifteen miles. The next morning the 
Battle of Princeton was fought and won, and 
Washington pushes his army on to Kingston, 
three miles beyond Princeton. There it was 
decided not to venture an attack on New Bruns- 
wick, but to bear off to the left through Rocky 
Hill and Pluckemin for Morristown. Accord- 
ingly the Americans, a large part of whom had 
not slept for two nights, all of whom had not 
slept forone night, marched that night to Plucke- 
min, a distance of some eighteen or twenty miles 
from Princeton! That is, our brave men had 
fought the severe battles of Assunpink and 
Princeton and marched over thirty miles with- 





in some thirty hours. It was a great achieve- 
ment. 

Thememorable ‘‘mud-rounds” retreat through 
New Jersey preceded the victories at Trenton 
and Princeton, and the enemy found the ‘‘ fox 
was not bagged,” and the rebellion not yet 
ended. The correspondence of Washington aft- 
er these victories shows how they had cheered 
both him and his countrymen. He speaks of 
the ardor of the Eastern regiments to protract 
their time of service, and also of the fact that 
the militia were pouring in from all quarters. 
He says, ‘‘The enemy have evacuated all the 
country below; they went off in the greatest 
hurry and confusion.” 

It may not be uninteresting to state in this 
connection that many of the Hessian prisoners 
taken at Trenton were employed afterward in 
the iron-works of Morris County. John Jacob 
Faesch, owner of the Mount Hope Furnace, and 
Lord Stirling, owner of the Hibernia Furnace, 
in the vicinity of Rockaway, took a large num- 
ber of the Hessians as operatives. A number 
of these remained and settled in that region 
after the war was concluded. The Government 
furnished Faesch with muskets to quell any in- 
subordination among these prisoners. 

From Washington’s letter to Congress, De- 
cember 20, 1776, we learn that he “had di- 
rected three regiments to halt at Morristown, in 
Jersey—where I understand about 800 militia 
had collected—in order to inspirit the inhabit- 
ants, and as far as possible to cover that part 
ofthe country.” These were Eastern regiments, 
which reached Morristown about the middle of 
December. A letter from General M‘Dougall 
to Washington states that these were ‘“‘ Gratton’s 
Regiment, with 250 men; Bond’s Regiment, 
with 100 men; and Porter’s Regiment, with 170 
men; in all,520men.” On account of General 
M‘Dougall’s illness General William Maxwell, 
a spirited officer from New Jersey, took the 
command of these troops at Morristown. A 
letter from Washington to Maxwell, December 
30, speaks of four regiments as at that point, 
the fourth being made up of the militia com- 
manded by Colonel Jacob Ford, Jun. This 
latter officer had been ‘‘ charged with the duty 
of covering the retreat of Washington through 
New Jersey,” and he commanded in a skirmish 
with 800 of the enemy under General Leslie, 
who had landed at Elizabethtown Point and ad- 
vanced as far as Springfield. The alarm of 
the invasion was spread through the county of 
Morris, and hundreds of her patriotic citizens 
hastened to aid in driving back the enemy. 
One young man, Mr. Samuel Beach, was teach- 
ing school at Lyon’s Farms, but when the alarm 
was given he dismissed his school and shoul- 
dered his musket, which he used to very good 
effect. His sister, the late venerable Mrs. Col- 
onel Jackson, of Rockaway, declared that he 
was black as a negro when he reached home, 
so that she did not recognize him until he 
spoke. The enemy so warmly met retreated. 


This skirmish at Springfield was on the 14th of 
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MAP OF THE VICINITY OF MORRISTOWN. NEW JERSEY. 
(From a MS. map by R, Erskine, F.R.S., used by the army, 1778-80. Names in Italics are not in the original.) 


December, 1776, and must not be confounded | of the Mount Hope property, which afterward, 
with a second battle at the same place in 1780. | under Faesch, produced shot largely for our 

On the 22d of December Colonel Ford led| army. Early in 1776, as I learn from a manu- 
his troops back to Morristown, and from a state- | script in the New Jersey Historical Society, the 
ment made by General Maxwell we learn that, | younger Ford agreed with the Provincial Con- 
while on parade on the morning of December | gress of New Jersey ‘‘to erect a powder-mill 
31st, he was seized with ‘‘a delirium in his | for the making of gunpowder, an article so es- 
head; that he was borne off by a couple of sol- | sentially necessary at the present time.” The 
diers, after which he never rose from his bed. | Congress agreed to ‘‘lend him £2000 of the 
During his illness a double guard was mounted | public money for one year, without interest, on 
before his door.” He died on the 11th of Jan- | his giving satisfactory security for the same, to 
uary, 1777, and by command of Washington | be repaid within the time of one year in good 
was buried with military honors. It is worthy | merchantable powder ;” the first installment of 
of remark that this regretted officer was soon | ‘“‘one ton of good merchantable gunpowder” to 
followed to the grave by his father, Colonel | be paid ‘‘on the Ist of July next, and one ton 
dscob Ford, Sen., who died on the 19th of | per month thereafter till the sum of £2000 be 
January, having been a leading citizen in Mor-| paid.” I have reason to infer that Colonel 
ris County from the time of its organization. Ford’s ‘‘good merchantable gunpowder” did 

Colonel Jacob Ford, Jun., was connected with | service that winter at Springfield, Trenton, 
an enterprise which proved of signal importance | Princeton, and in many other places. This 
to the country during the war. Both he and | powder-mill at Morristown, projected and built 
his father were men of large means. The son | by Colonel Ford, was an important affair, and 
was an enterprising man, who some years before | deserves mention in connection with his name, 
the war had erected several forges west of Morris- | and especially as this mill was one constant 
town for making iron. He was the first owner | temptation to the enemy to attempt to reach 
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Morristown, and as constant a reason why the 
citizens of Morris County so stoutly defended 
their strongholds that it is said a detachment 
of the enemy never did enter the county. 

On the 6th or 7th of January, 1777, Wash- 
ington reached Morristown, and took winter- 
quarters at the Arnold Tavern. The house is 
still standing, although somewhat changed since 
it sheltered its most illustrious guest. It is on 
the west side of the square, and is now owned 
by William Duncan. In 1777 it was owned 
by Colonel Jacob Arnold, the efficient com- 
mander of a company of light horse, a detach- 
ment of which was on duty as body-guard of 
Governor Livingston. The Arnold Tavern at 
that time was a two-storied house. The first 
floor was divided into four rooms, a hall run- 
ning from front to rear. The two rooms on 
the south side of this hall were occupied by 
Washington, who.used the front room as a 
general office and sitting-room, and the back 
room for a sleeping apartment. Tradition 
states that it was in this house he was so sick 
with quinsy sore throat that serious fears were 
felt lest he should not recover, and that he was 
asked whom he considered most competent to 
succeed him in case of his death. His reply 
pointed out General Greene as that man. 

After the Battle of Princeton the enemy went 
into winter-quarters at New Brunswick. On 
reaching Morristown Washington wrote: ‘* The 
situation is by no means favorable to our views ; 
and as soon as the purposes are answered for 
which we came, I think to remove, though I 
confess I do not know how we shall procure 
covering for our men elsewhere.” And yet, 
when we consider how easy the communication 
was between Morristown and the posts on the 
Delaware and Hudson, how easy the passes 
leading into Morristown were to be guarded, 
how admirable the position for gaining intelli- 
gence concerning the enemy, and, moreover, the 
fact that Morris County was settled with a high- 





ly patriotic population, it may well be question- 
ed whether Washington could have found a sit- 
uation better adapted to his wants. 

Let us glean a few facts from old books and 
manuscripts, and also from eye-witnesses who 
until recently were living to tell what they had 
seen. These facts will show what was the con- 
dition of things when Washington spent his 
first winter here. The records of the courts 
show that the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
people were very great. The mass of the peo- 
ple were Whig in sentiment and action. Thom- 
as Millege, of Hanover, a wealthy land propri- 
etor, had been elected sheriff of the county, but 
writes in April, 1776, that he has scruples of 
conscience about the oath of office. His seru. 
ples finally led him to join the enemy, and his 
large estate was confiscated. I have before me 
an old manuscript which states that after the 
war Millege ventured back to Hanover, and 
that the people appointed a committee of three 
officers, who waited on him ‘‘ without any cere- 
mony, and told him that he must be out of the 
place by sunrise next morning, and never be seen 
in Hanover again, or he would be drummed out 
of the county on a wooden horse. Before sun- 
rise he went, and has not been seen here since.” 

The merits of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were sharply discussed by the people, and 
the late Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green remembers that 
his father, widely known as Parson Green, held 
“many an ardent controversy with an English 
emigrant, a man of considerable property, and 
not a little hauteur, who had drunk deeply into 
Toryism.” This Tory was alarmed at a threat 
of a coat of tar and feathers, and induced Par- 
son Green to write for him ‘‘a humiliating 
statement” to be read on the next Sabbath 
publicly. This was done, the man standing 
up while his confession of the sin of Toryism 
was read from the pulpit. The man then 
started for Morristown to have Dr. Johnes read 
the same confession there during the afternoon 
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service; but the Doctor declined to do it. I 
state the fact to show how popular the Inde- 
pendence cause was, which could compel a Tory 
to such a humiliating step. In Pequannock 
township there were some beautiful farms be- 
longing to the patriots, which certain Tories 
expected to get when confiscation should take 
place. The patriots in that region held long 
and frequent consultations in the house of a 
Mrs. Miller, whose sturdy counsels had great 
weight with her neighbors. In Mendham, 
with very few exceptions, the people were pa- 
triots. Captain David Thompson, a devout el- 
der in the Presbyterian Church, and noted for 
his eloquence in prayer, said, ‘* We can look to 
Jehovah when all other refuges fail ;” and the 
Captain’s wife declared to the numerous sol- 
diers whom she entertained without charge that 
‘* nothing was too good for the use of those who 
fight for our country!” In Whippany the res- 
olute Anna Kitchel scorned to procure a Brit- 
ish protection when urged to do so by a timid 
deacon, “‘ having,” as she told him, ‘‘a hus- 
band, father, and five brothers in the American 
army! If the God of Battles do not care for 
us, we will fare with the rest!’ Well said, 
brave Anna Kitchel! And she was not the 
only brave woman in Morris County. There 
were hundreds who cultivated the fields, and 
took care of the old and the young, while the 
men were away to defend the country. 

If we go among the mountains northwest of 
Morristown, we find that Charles Hoff, the man- 
ager of the Hibernia Furnace, is urging Lord 
Stirling to bring General Knox up, in order to 
see if good cannon can not be cast there. In 
one letter he assured his Lordship that on a 
certain day they did cast a cannon which “ miss- 
ed in the breach; all the rest was sound and 
good.” But if they made no cannon at Hiber- 
nia they made large quantities of ball and shot, 
as they also did at Mount Hope. The powder- 
mill at Morristown is making considerable quan- 
tities of “‘ good merchantable gunpowder,” which 
fact the enemy are known to regard with but 
little favor. And in order to increase the en- 
emy’s discomfort in this respect, it is said that 
occasionally loads of kegs, apparently full of 
powder, but in reality of sand, were ostenta- 
tiously conveyed from the mill to the maga- 
zine, carefully guarded with soldiers. 

Among the remarkable men of Morris Coun- 
ty at that time was Colonel William Winds, 
who had just led his regiment back from Ticon- 
deroga. He was an eccentric man, with a voice 
like thunder, greatly beloved by his soldiers, a 
man of undoubted bravery and patriotism, and 
of whom many curious anecdotes are retained 
in the popular memory to this day. The pul- 


pit of the Morristown Presbyterian Church was | 
I y’ 


occupied by Dr. Timothy Johnes, whose con- 
temporaries describe him as a mild but eminent- 
ly persuasive preacher, and as a most admirable 
pastor. Washington was a constant attendant 
on his preaching both winters he spent in Mor- 
ristown. Dr. Johnes was a decided patriot, 








and did not exclude his views from the pulpit. 
The Black River—now Chester—pulpit was oc- 
cupied by the Rev. Mr. Woodhull, who not only 
preached patriotism, but repeatedly represented 
his people in the Provincial Congress. Parson 
Green, of Hanover, a man of very uncommon 
abilities, was also elected to the Provincial Con- 
gress, and threw his influence very decidedly in 
favor of his country. 

These facts are merely grouped together to 
show what was the character and the condition 
of the people when Washington came among 
them. They were not as rich as patriotic, but 
they did what they could, and their illustrious 
guest repeatedly acknowledged his obligations 
to them. 

It is an interesting task to gather up the few 
facts which yet remain descriptive of the situa- 
tion of the army that winter. It is somewhat 
singular that, in his works of Washington, Mr. 
Sparks does not even record Bottle Hill—now 
Madison—or in any way mention the fact that 
the principal encampment that winter was near 
that place. The same is true of Lossing’s 
Field-Book of the Revolution, and of other 
works. This hiatus can now be supplied from 
authentic sources. About one mile and a half 
from the present village of Madison, near the 
road leading to Morristown, was the encamp- 
ment in what has been called Spring Valley, 
but the Indian name of it is Lowantica Valley. 
The highlands slope gracefully into a very fine 
southern exposure, well protected from the 
northern winds. Through this valley flows a 
beautiful spring brook. The encampment was 
on the property of one Isaac Pierson, whose 
daughter-in-law still survives at the age of 
ninety years. The facts relating to this en- 
campment have been gathered in a manuscript 
by the Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Madison. 

A large part of the soldiers were quartered 
upon the inhabitants in Hanover, Whippany, 
Chatham, Madison, and Morristown. This 
was done by commissioners, of whom Aaron 
Kitchel, of Hanover, was one. This gentle- 
man was a man of excellent parts, and acted a 
conspicuous part in the Revolutionary War. 
He had two houses, and gave up the larger one 
to the soldiers. Dr. Ashbel Green remembers 
that his father’s family ‘‘ consisted of nine in- 
dividuals; and, as well as can be recollected, 
fourteen officers and soldiers were quartered in 
the same dwelling.” Mr. Uzal Kitchel, a wor- 
thy farmer in Whippany, had twelve soldiers to 
keep that winter. It is said that he refused to 
keep forty-one, the number an officer wished 
to billet on him. There was scarcely a house 
in that entire vicinity in which soldiers were 
not billeted; and the general spirit of the 
people was well expressed by Mrs. Hannah 
Thompson, wife of Captain David, when she 
said to certain hungry soldiers, ‘‘ You are en- 
gaged in a good cause, and we are willing to 
share With you what we have as long as it 
lasts.” Noble women, noble men were those 
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who entertained the soldiers of Washington| ion. The Morristown bill of mortality shows 
that winter! that, on the 11th of January, 1777, the widow 
While his officers were looking after the com- | Martha Ball died of small-pox. On the 24th 
fort of the soldiers Washington was not idle at | Gershom Hatheway, and on the 31st Ebenezer 
the Arnold Tavern. Frequently he rode to the | Weed died of the same disease. On the 5th 
different points where his soldiers were sta-| of February Washington wrote: ‘‘The small- 
tioned to assure himself of their comfort. Fre- | pox has made such head in every quarter that 
quently with his suite he rode through Madison | I find it impossible to keep it from spreading 
and Chatham to the brow of the Short Hills, | through the whole army in the natural way. 
whence he could overlook all the country as | I have therefore determined not only to inocu- 
far as New York. Here he always kept a sen- | late all the troops now here that have not had 
tinel, who had an alarm gun—named ‘The Old | | it, but shall order Dr. Shippen to inoculate the 
Sow”—and the materials for a beacon fire al-| recruits as fast as they come to Philadelphia. 
waysready. In addition to these duties we find | They will lose no time, because they will go 
Washington conducting a stern correspondence | through the disorder while their clothing, arms, 
with Lord Howe concerning the cruel treat-| and accoutrements are getting ready.” 
ment of our countrymen ‘‘on board the prison- Dr. Green, in his Autobiography, states that 
ships in the harbor of New York.” He calls it; the determination to inoculate the soldiers 
‘*barbarous usage,” and says that ‘‘their miser-| ‘‘ produced great alarm among the inhabit- 
able, emaciated countenances confirm” the re-| ants.” Parson Green'and some of his leading 
ports which the escaped prisoners bring back. | parishioners had a conference with Washing- 
These letters did good, and taught his lordship | ton on this subject, and so cogently did he de- 
a lesson in humanity. There are other causes | fend the measure that the Hanover Committee 
of anxiety which trouble him. The term of en-| ‘‘came back perfectly reconciled to the meas- 
listment of many of the soldiers was drawing | ure.” The most of those who took the disease 
to a close, and he entreats the President of | in the natural way died. 
Congress, the various Committees of Safety,| If we examine the Morristown bill of mor- 
and the Governors of the different States, to | | tality, we find that in February the small-pox is 
send him men and munitions. On the 26th of | raging in that parish. Pastor Johnes attend- 
January he wrote: ‘‘ Reinforcements come up | ‘ed eleven funerals among his own people in 
so extremely slow that I am afraid I shall be | February caused by small-pox, in March nine, 
left without any men before they arrive. The | in April twenty-one, and in May eleven funer- 
enemy must be ignorant of our numbers, or they | als produced by small-pox. These do not in- 
have not horses to move their artillery, or they | clude deaths in the army from the same cause. 
would not suffer us to remain undisturbed.” Some days Dr. Johnes attended two such fu- 
At this point I may introduce a tradition | nerals; and on the 14th and 30th of April he 
which probably is authentic. It is said that a| attended three each day. This terrible dis- 
certain man was employed by Washington as a! ease spared no age or condition; the little in- 
spy to gain information concerning the enemy, | fant, the mother, the father, the youth, the 
but it was suspected that he carried more news | aged, the free and the bond, perished before 
to the enemy than he brought to those in whose | this destroyer. Sixty-eight small-pox funer- 
employ he was. General Greene, who acted as | | als did Dr. Johnes attend among his own peo- 
Quarter-Master General, occupied a small office | ple that memorable year. And I may add that 
on the southeast corner of the public square, | putrid sore throat, and dysentery, with other 
where the store of Mr. William Lindsley now | diseases, swelled the deaths in that parish in 
is. One day Colonel Hamilton was in this of-| 1777 to a sum total of two hundred and five, 
fice when the suspected spy made his appear-| which was one death to every one day and a 
ance. The Colonel had made out what pur-| half the year through. The good pastor had 
ported to be a careful statement of the condi-| sorrow upon sorrow, and the bell, which still 
tion of the army as to numbers and munitions, | strikes the hours in the old church, never was 
making the numbers much more flattering than | so busy in sounding the death-knell as in that 
the actual facts. Leaving this statement on | fearful year of 1777. 
the table apparently by mistake, Colonel Ham-; And so death carried on a warfare with both 
ilton left the office saying he would return in a} soldiers and citizens that winter, but their faith 
few minutes. The spy instantly seized the pa-| in God did not waver. It was a dark time; 
per as avery authentic document, and left with | but they believed that ‘‘a good time was com- 
it for parts unknown! It was supposed that| ing.” Washington was not an unmoved spec- 
this trick did much to preserve the army at/ tator of the trials about him, which he could do 
Morristown from attack that winter. but little to alleviate. That winter, so far as 
The anxieties of Washington were to be in- | I can now learn, had but few of the gay assem- 
creased by the inroads of an unexpected and | blies common to the winter-quarters of an army. 
dreaded enemy—the small-pox. It has been| Death rioted on every hand, and dancing and 
supposed by some that this disease was intro-| death make not pleasant partners. In the 
duced into the American camp through the} spring of 1777 the old church at Morristown 
agency of the British commander, but I have | was used as a hospital for the army; but prob- 
seen no authority to confirm so harsh an opin-! ably not for small-pox patients, but for those 
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sick of other diseases. This accounts for che 
fact that before Washington left Morristown 
that spring, as tradition says, he attended pub- 
lic service several times in the open air. The 
place of meeting was in a grove immediately 
back of Dr. Johnes’s house. It is said that on 
one occasion he was occupying a chair which 
had been brought for his use when a woman 
with a child entered the assembly. Wash- 
ington seeing that she had no seat immediate- 
ly rose and seated her in his chair. Indeed 
there are many traditions which speak of the 
unvarying courteousness of this great man while 
in Morris County, insomuch so that the people 
not merely regarded him as the hero of Tren- 
ton and Princeton, but as the perfect gentle- 
man. It was during this spring also that the 
fact occurred which is related by Hosack in his 
Life of Clinton: ‘‘ While the American army, 
under the command of Washington, lay in the 
vicinity of Morristown, the service of the Com- 
munion (then observed semi-annually only) was 
to be administered in the Presbyterian Church 
in that village. In a morning of the previous 
week the General, after his accustomed inspec- 
tion of the camp, visited the house of the Rev. 
Dr. Johnes, then pastor of that church, and 
after the usual preliminaries, thus accosted 
him: ‘Doctor, I understand that the Lord’s 
Supper is to be celebrated with you next Sun- 
day. I would learn if it accords with the can- 
ons of your Church to admit communicants of 
another denomination.’ 
‘Most certainly: ours is not the Presbyterian’s 
table, General, but the Lord’s: and hence we 
give the Lord’s invitation to all his followers 
of whatsoever name.’ The General replied, 
‘I am glad of it: that is as it ought to be; but 
as I was not quite sure of the fact, I thought I 
would ascertain it from yourself, as I propose to 
join you on that occasion. Though a member 
of the Church of England I have no exclusive 
partialities.’ 
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The Doctor rejoined, | 








cordial welcome, and the General was found 
seated with the communicants the next Sab- 
bath.” 

On the 2d of March Washington wrote that 
“General Howe can not have less than ten 
thousand men in the Jerseys. Our number 
does not exceed four thousand. His are well- 
disciplined, well-officered, and well-appointed. 
Ours are raw militia, badly officered, and un- 
der no government.” The balance in this ac- 
count seemed decidedly against him, and yet 
his faith failed not. 

Meanwhile the entire army has been inocu- 
lated with surprising success. Divine Provi- 
dence, smiling on the plan, sent very favorable 
weather, and suffered the disease by inoculation 
to assume a mild type. When the campaign 
opened this enemy was not dreaded. Colonel 
Ford’s powder-mill has not been idle, but has 
produced a respectable quantity of ‘‘ good mer- 
chantable powder.” The blast furnaces at Hi- 
bernia and Mount Hope have also furnished 
some tons of hard balls and shot, and fitted to 
strike hard blows when sent by good powder. 
One memorable occurrence enlivened all hearts 
at Morristown just as the campaign was open- 
ing, and that was the news that two vessels had 
just arrived from France with 24,000 muskets. 
It was about the end of May that Washington 
led his army from Morristown to engage in the 
campaign of 1777, made memorable by the 
bloody reverses at Chad’s Ford and German- 
town. 

I pass over the intervening time between 
Washington’s leaving Morristown in May, 1777, 
and his return to it in December, 1779. The 
duty of selecting the winter-quarters had been 
committed to General Greene, who had reported 
two places to the Commander-in-Chief—the one 
at Aquackanock, and the other within four miles 
of Morristown. Greene preferred the former, 
and, from some manuscript letters, I infer he 


The Doctor assured him of a/| was chagrined that Washington chose Morris- 
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town. On the 7th of 
December, 1779, he 
writes to Governor 
Livingston from Mor- 
ristown that ‘‘the § 
main army lies within 
three or four miles of 
this place,” and on the 
15th he ordered Gen- 
erals Greene and Du- 
portail to ‘‘ examine 
all the grounds in the 
environs of our pres- 
ent encampment for 
spots most proper to 
be occupied in case 
of any movement of 
the enemy toward us,” the positions to be large 
enough for the manceuvres of ten thousand 
men. 

On the Ist of December Washington became 
the guest of Mrs. Ford, the widow of Colone! 
Jacob Ford, Jun., and daughter of the excellent 
pastor, Dr. Johnes. The fine old mansion was 
built in 1774 in the most substantial manner. 
It lies on the gentle elevation half a mile east 
of town, and is in full view as you approach the 
town on the railroad. The view from the house, 
in every direction, is extremely beautiful. It is 
a pleasing fact that this house, in which Wash- 
ington lived one winter, has undergone scarcely 
any change since he occupied it. The same 
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ANTIQUE OENAMENTAL TABLE USED BY WASHINGTON. 


weather-boards which resisted the storms of 
that severe winter are doing the same servic: 
now. ‘The spacious hall is the same as when 
the manly form of Washington first stood there ; 
not a plank has been changed, and the same 
old double door that opened and shut for him 
opens and shuts for you. ‘‘The widow Eliza- 
beth Lindsley,” the honored mother of Colonel 
Jacob Ford, Sen., “‘ lived almost long enough to 
see this house built; and if we reckon her as one 
generation, then we have the somewhat un- 
American fact that seven generations of the 
same family have lived in the same mansion ; 
and, if nothing prevent, the old house is good 
for another hundred years at least. Excepting 
the matter of paper and paint, your eye rests on 
the same cornices, casements, surbases, win- 
dows, mantle-pieces, fire-places, and hearth- 
stones that were there when Washington dwelt 
there. I confess to be moved by very peculiar 
feelings in visiting a place hallowed with asso- 
ciations which gather around no other place in 
this country. Take this old chair, which Wash- 
ington once used, 
and seat yourself by 
this old secretary in 
the hall at which he 
often wrote ; or take 
this plain little table 
—a favorite with 
Washington that 
winter—on which he 
is said to have writ- 
ten many of those 
noble letters which 
issued from Morris- 
town that winter; 
look at the very ink- 
spots on that table, 
said to be spots left 
by him, and then 
read carefully the 
letters which he 
wrote in that house ; 
let your imagination 
bring back the past, 
not only Washing- 
ton but his dignified 
wife, the brilliant 
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Alexander Hamil- | family, and at the southwest end of the house 
> ton, the recreant| another cabin was built as a general office. 
Quaker but magnif- | This was occupied by Colonel Hamilton and 
icent soldier, Na-| Major Tench Tighlman. These buildings were 
thaniel Greene, the guarded by sentinels day and night. In the 
stern Steuben, the | meadow, southeast of the house, were cabins 
polished Kosciusz- | for the Life-Guard, said to consist of two hun- 
ko, the accom-| dred and fifty men, under the command of Gen- 
plished Stirling, the | eral Colfax. 
noble Knox, and| If we pass toward Morristown we come to 
perhaps, asan occa- | the house once occupied by the pastor, Dr. 
sional visitor there, | Johnes. In the town itself, and just back of 
Benedict Arnold, a| the present building, was the old church, and 
Satan in Paradise, | in its steeple hung the very bell which still sum- 
and you have the | mons the people to the house of God. On the 
; materialswith which | west side of the public square was the Arnold 
eer < your emo- | | Tavern; on the south side, where now is Wash- 
tions however lethargic they may be.” ington Hall, was the old magazine, and oppo- 
Several articles of furniture which were used | site that General Greene’s office. Probably 
by Washington are still in the house A chair | most of the private houses had military guests. 
and secretary are in the hall; a very pretty | On the mountain back of the court-house is 
parlor secretary is in the parlor ; in one of | what is known as Fort Nonsense. There are 
the upper rooms is the little table already re- signs of work having been done here as if in 
ferred to; and in the bedroom on the first floor | preparation for some kind of a fortification. 
is the very mirror which hung in Washington’s | Dr Lewis Condict says that there are two ac- 
bedroom. counts given of this fort: the one is, that Wash- 





On the 22d of January, 1780, Washington | 
wrote to Greene; the Quarter-Master General, | 
that ‘‘eighteen belonging to my own family, 


ington designed to plant cannon there, with 
| which to command all the entrances to Morris- 
town in case of an attack from the enemy; the 





and all Mrs. Ford's, are crowded together into 
her kitchen, and scarce one of them able to speak 
for the colds they have caught.” Washington 
occupied the southeast rooms on the first and 
second floors. Back of the main house a log- 
cabin was built as a kitchen for Washington’s 


other and more probable account is, that Wash- 
ington, finding his troops needed exercise, both 
for purposes of health and military subordina- 
tion, set them to work at this fortification, as 
if it were a matter of the utmost importance in 
defending the stores, the people, and the army 
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THE OLD WICKE HOUSE. 


itself. Having answered its design, tradition 
says that Washington asked one of his friends 
what the useless fort should be named. The 
reply was, ‘‘ Let it be called Fort Nonsense.” 

The principal encampment in the winter of 
1779-80 was on the Wicke and Kimball farms, 
about four miles southwest of Morristown. The 
Wicke House is still standing, and has under- 
gone but few changes. On the outside door 
still hangs the heavy dog-headed knocker which 
has often startled the family when the army was 
encamped on the farm. An immense chimney- 
stack occupies the centre of the house, on three 
sides of which are large fire-places. 

The camps of the various brigades were scat- 
tered over a tract of about two thousand acres. 
Scattered over this the remains of many chim- 





ney foundations are still visible. They can be 
traced for a considerable distance along the face 
of the elevation, which is still known as Fort 
Hill. This hill slopes steeply on the north, 
east, and west sides. On the summit there are 
traces of huts, but no signs of a parapet. The 
top was probably leveled, so that the artillery, 
in case of attack, could sweep the entire face of 
the mountain. 

Let us now gather, so far as possible, what took 
place that winter. Dr. Thacher, in his Military 
Journal, says, that his brigade, on the 14th of 
December, 1779, reached “this wilderness about 
three miles from Morristown, where we are to 
build log-huts for winter-quarters.” At that 
date the same witness says, ‘‘ The snow on the 
ground is about two feet deep, and the weather 
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extremely cold. The soldiers are destitute of 
both tents and blankets, and some of them are 
actually barefooted and almost naked. Our 
only defense against the inclemency of the 
weather consists of brashwood thrown together. 
Our lodging last night was on the frozen ground. 
Those officers who have the privilege of a horse 
can always have a blanket at hand. Having 
removed the snow we wrapped ourselves in great- 
coats, spread our blankets on the ground, and 
lay down by the side of each other, five or six 
together, with large fires at our feet, leaving or- 
ders with the waiters to keep it well supplied 
with fuel during ihe night. We could procure 
neither shelter nor forage for our horses, and 
the poor animals were tied to trees in the woods 
for twenty-four hours without food, except the 
bark which they peeled from the trees.” The 
whole army set to work to build huts, but the 
weather was so severe that the half-clad soldiers 
suffered greatly. ‘‘In addition to other suffer- 
ings,” says Thacher, “‘ the whole army has been 
for seven or eight days entirely destitute of the 
staff of life; our only food is miserable fresh 
beef, without bread, salt, or vegetables.” 

But lest some may think that the severity of 
that winter has been exaggerated, let me glean 
a few facts from the newspapers of the day. 
The New Jersey Gazette, of February 9, 1780, 
says: “ The weather has been so extremely cold 
for near two months past that sleighs and other 
carriages now pass from this place (Trenton) to 
Philadelphia on the Delaware, a circumstance 
not remembered by the oldest person among 
us.” As early as December 18, 1779, an offi- 





cer writes from Baskin Ridge that “the weather 
is excessively cold;” and a correspondent, who 
writes to the Gazette about the expedition which 
Lord Stirling led against the enemy on Staten 
Island, states not merely that they crossed on 
the ice to the island, but that one of the enemy, 
being pursued, crossed ‘‘ the Kills” to the Jer- 
sey shore on the ice—a circumstance then re- 
garded as unparalleled, but which has been done 
this last winter. The Hudson River was frozen 
so that foot-passengers and, as I have heard old 
people say, even teams crossed on the ice from 
Jersey City and Hoboken to New York. So 
far as mere cold was concerned, that winter was 
one of unparalleled and continuous severity. 
Add to this the snow-storms, and we have a 
winter awful to be encountered by an army so 
poorly clad, housed, and fed as was ours. 

On the 14th of December, according to Thach- 
er, the snow was about two feet deep. On the 
22d of that month an officer writes to the New 
Jersey Gazette that a snow-storm was raging. 
But the great snow-storm began on the 3d of 
January. The contemporary newspapers speak 
of this storm as most terrific, and I have heard 
old people describe it. Dr. Thacher has given 
us a minute description too interesting to be 
omitted. He says that 


“On the 3d inst. (January, 1780) we experienced one 
of the most tremendous snow-storms ever remembered ; 
no man could endure its violence many minutes without 
danger of his life. Several marquees were torn asunder 
and blown down over the officers’ heads in the night, 
and some of the soldiers were actually covered while in 
their tents, and buried like sheep under the snow. My 
comrades and myself were roused from sleep by the calls 
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of some officers for ; their had blown | 
cown, and they were almost smothered in the storm be- | 
fore they could reach our marquee, only a few yards dis- | 
tant, and their blankets and baggage were nearly buried | 
in the snow. We (the officers) are fortunate in having | 
a supply of straw for bedding; over this we spread all } 
our blankets, and with our clothes and large fires at our 
feet, while four or five are crowded together, preserve | 

Ives from fi But the sufferings of the poor 
soldiers can scarcely be described: while on duty they | 
2re unavoidably exposed to all the inclemency of the | 
storm and severe cold; at night they now have a bed of | 
straw on the ground, and a single blanket to each man ; 
they are badly clad, and some of them are destitute of 
shoes. We have contrived a kind of stone chimney out- 
side, and an opening at one end of our tents gives us the ; 
benefit of the fire within. The snow is now from four to 
six feet deep, which so obstructs the roads as to prevent 
our receiving a supply of provisions. For the last ten 
days we received but two pounds of meat a man, and we 
are frequently for six or eight days entirely destitute of 
meat, and then as long without bread. The consequence 
is, that the soldiers are so enfeebled from hunger and 
cold as to be almost unable to perform their military 
duty or labor in ‘constructing their huts. It is well 
known that General Washington experiences the great- 
est solicitude for the sufferings of his army, and is sens- 
ible that they in general conduct with heroic patience 
and fortitude.” 








This storm, so graphically described, contin- 
ued several days, and we shall not appreciate 
the sufferings of our army if we do not remem- 
ber that the huts, according to Thacher, were 
not occupied until the middle of February. I 
have conversed with the descendants of some 
Mendham people who baked for the army. 
They had it from their ancestors that for sev- 
eral days access to the army, even from Mend- 
ham or Morristown, was next to impossible ; 
and an officer, under date of 26th January, 
1780, writes to the New Jersey Gazette in a 
merry style, as follows : 

“ We had a fast lately in camp, by general constraint, 
of the whole army, in which we fasted more sincerely 
and truly for three days than ever we did from all the 
resolutions of Congress put together. This was occasion- 
ed by the severity of the weather and drifting of the 
snow, whereby the roads were rendered impassable and 
all supplies of provision cut off; until the officers were 
obliged to release the soldiers from command and permit 
them, in great numbers together, to get provisions where 
they could findthem. Theinhabitants of this part of the 
country discovered a noble spirit in feeding the soldiers, 
and, to the honor of the soldiery, they received what they 
got with thankfulness, and did little or no damage.” 

Published accounts and tradition alike declare 
that Washington suffered acute distress in see- 
ing the sufferings of his soldiers. He is said to 
have forced his way to the camp both to cheer 
his soldiers and to learn, by personal inspection, 
their wants. On the 8th of January he ad- 
dressed a noble letter to ‘“‘the Magistrates of 
New Jersey,” in which he uses the following 
language: ‘The present state of the army, 
with respect to provisions, is the most distress- 
ing of any we have experienced since the be- 
ginning of the war. For a fortnight past the 
troops, both officers and men, have been almost 
perishing for want. They have been alternate- 
ly without bread or meat the whole time, with 
a very scanty allowance of either, and frequent- 
ly destitute of both. They have borne their 





sufferings with a patience that merits the ap- 


probation, and ought to excite the sympathy, 
of their countrymen. But they are now re- 
duced to an extremity no longer to be support- 
ed.” This appeal met a warm response from 
the magistrates and the people of New Jersey ; 
for, on the 20th of January, Washington wrote 
to President Witherspoon ‘‘ that all the counties 
of this State that I have heard from have attend- 
ed to my requisition for provisions with the 
most cheerful and commendable zeal.” To 
‘* Elbridge Gerry, in Congress,” he wrote, on 
the 29th of January, that ‘‘ the exertions of the 
magistrates and inhabitants of that State were 
great and cheerful for our relief.” 

It will add interest for one moment to de- 
scend from ‘‘cold generalities” to particulars. 
The camp was in the immediate vicinity of 
Mendham, inhabited by one of the most patri- 
otic communities. The spirit of that people 
was properly shadowed forth in the actions and 
words of Hannah, wife of Captain Thompson, 
as she had the great kettle full of meat and veg- 
etables for the hungry soldiers from the snow- 
invested camp. When the poor fellows thanked 
her, she said, ‘‘ Eat what you want; you are 
engaged in a good cause, and we are willing to 
share with you what we have as long as it lasts!” 
The potato bins, flour barrels, and meat barrels 
of a great many good farmers in Morris County, 
besides those of David Thompson, of Mendham, 
and Uzal Kitchel, of Whippany, were freely 
drawn on to supply the wants of ‘‘ the country’s 
defenders.” The old people have told me that 
winter the poultry was not at all safe, even at 2 
distance of miles from the camp. Elizabeth 
Pierson, second wife of Rev. Jacob Green, 
‘* particularly lamented the loss of a fat tur- 
key ;” but the patriotic parson only showed how 
the people felt when he consoled his wife for 
her loss when he rather excused what the sol- 
diers had done by quoting these words from the 
Book of Proverbs: ‘‘ Men do not despise a thief, 
if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry.” 
It is said that the good man never smiled or 
laughed; but his eyes must have twinkled a 
laugh over his own apology for the rogues whe 
stole the turkey. 

Over on ‘“‘ Smith’s Hammock,” not far from 
the Hanover Church, Mrs. Smith has assembled 
the good women of the neighborhood to sew 
and knit for the barefooted and barebacked sol- 
diers on the Wicke Farm. In Whippany, Anna 
Kitchel and her neighbors are doing the same 
kind of good works. In Morvistown ‘“ Mrs. 
Counselor Condict” and ‘‘ Mrs. Parson Johnes” 
have gathered together their friends to engage 
in the same business. It was so in all the re- 
gion of Morris, and even in Sussex, and many 
a blessing did these deeds of mercy bring down 
on those who sent the clothes. Let the mem- 
ory of those women never perish ! 

And here let me place the capital upon the 
unpretending monument I am raising to the 
memory of these Morris County women of the 
Revolution. On the 28th of December, 1779, 


as we learn from Isaac Collins’s newspaper, 
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Lady Washington passed through Trenton | 


while ‘‘the storm was raging.” Some gallant 
Virginia soldiers, very proud of her, and also 
of her husband, as Virginians, paraded in hon- 
or of her, and escorted her on her way toward 
Morristown. She spent New-Year's Day at the 
Ford Mansion. She was not very beautiful, 
but she was a very engaging woman, whose 
dignity and affability of manners illustrated the 
high position she held. She was a graccful 
and bold rider, and when the weather became 
mild sometimes accompanied her husband in 
his rides to the Wicke Farm or the Short Hills, 
and until recently there were those still living 
who remembered to have seen her riding on 
horseback, and by the engaging courtesy with 
which she bowed to the humblest soldier or 
other person she chanced to meet, she won all 
hearts to herself. But to my anecdote. It 
was during this severe winter that several ladies, 
who held high positions in Morris County soci- 
ety, resolved to visit Lady Washington at the 
Ford Mansion. Among these was ‘*‘ Madame 
Budd”—as she was called—the mother of Dr. 
Bern Budd, who came near being hanged for 
uttering counterfeit money, was prominent. 
Madame Troupe was another, and they two 
headed quite a circle in this call on the distin- 
guished Lady Washington. As one of the la- 
dies related the fact: ‘‘ As we were to call on 
so grand a lady we put on our best bibbs and 
bands. So, dressed in our most elegant ruffles 
and silks, we were introduced to her ladyship. 
And don’t you think we found her {nitting, and 


with a speckled (check) apron on! She received 
us very graciously and easily; but after the 
compliments were over, she resumed her knit- 
ting. There we were, without one stitch of 
work, and sitting in state, while General Wash- 
ington’s lady was knitting stockings for her hus- 
band! And this was not all. In the course 
of the afternoon she took occasion to say, in a 
very pleasant manner, that at this time it is 
very important that American ladies should be 
patterns of industry to their countrywomen, be- 
cause the separation from the mother country 
will dry up the sources whence many of our 
| comforts have been derived. We must become 
| independent by our determination to do with- 
out what we can not make ourselves. While 
| our husbands and brothers are examples of pa- 
triotism, we must be examples of thrift and in- 
dustry! And all this while her fingers gestic- 
| ulated by busily knitting stockings for her hus- 
band !” 

| Straws show the course of the current, and I 
| have the copy of a paper which conveys to us 
la knowledge of one fact which made that winter 
| almost unendurable. ‘The original manuscript 
lis in the possession of Thomas Biddle, Esq., 
;near Philadelphia. This paper reads as fol- 
lows: 





“The subscribers agree to pay the sums annexed to 
| their respective names, and an equal quota of any fur- 
ther expense which may be incurred in the promotion 
| and support of a dancing assembly to be held in Morris- 
| town the present winter of 1789." 


| The subscriptions to this paper are headed 
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by the name of George Washington; and it is 
signed by thirty-four persons, among whom are 
Generals Greene, Knox, Stirling, and Wilkin- 
son, Colonels Hamilton, Erskine, Jackson, 
Hand, Baron de Kalb, and others. But it was 
not the names which excite so much attention 
as the sum which is set over against each name, 
which is simply ‘‘ four hundred dollars,” mak- 
ing the round sum of thirteen thousand and six 
hundred dollars ‘‘ for the support of a dancing 
assembly in Morristown this present winter of 
1780!” These assembly balls were held at 
‘*Q’Hara’s Tavern,” which was probably the 
building in which Washington had his head- 
quarters in 1777. 

I will frankly confess this subscription paper 
produced an unpleasant sensation in my mind, 
and no reasonings have as yet entirely removed 
the sense of unfitness in the contrast of dancing 
assemblies at O’Hara’s tavern and the sufferings 
of the barefooted, naked, starving soldiers in 
the camp only four miles off. Just think of 
what one of those men, who did not attend the 
assembly balls, related. It was Captain Will- 
iam Tuttle, who said, ‘‘ There was a path which 
led from the Wicke House down to the Jersey 
camp, and I have often seen that path marked 
with blood, which had been squeezed from the 
cracked and naked feet of some of our sol- 
diers who had gone up to the house to ask 
an alms!” How they suffered there, with the 
snow piled about them, with insufficient cloth- 
ing and very scanty and poor food! And yet 
there was dancing at O’Hara’s! But it is not 


my object to criticise this contrast; for danc- 
ing and dving, feasting and starvation, plenty 
wreathed with flowers, and gaunt famine, bare- 
foot and wreathed in rags, are contrasted facts 
in other places than at Morristown, and at other 
My 


times than “the present winter of 1780.” 





object in mentioning this subscription paper is 
to throw light on the currency ofthe day. Here 
were thirteen thousand six hundred dollars sub- 
scribed to pay the dancing-master and tavern- 
keeper for a few nights’ entertainment. Nom- 
inally it is up to the extravagance of the mod- 
ern Fifth Avenue; but if you will examine the 
advertisements of the day you will obtain light. 
For instance, here is an old newspaper which 
publishes ‘‘ One thousand continental dollars re- 
ward for the recovery of my negro man Toney ;” 
while, in the same paper, another man prom- 
ises to give “Thirty Spanish milled dollars for 
the recovery of his mulatto fellow, Jack.” 
The thirty silver dollars were worth as much 
as one thousand continental dollars. The en- 
tire sum subscribed by those thirty-four gen- 
tlemen, in 1780, for assembly balls, was not 
worth more than three hundred silver dollars. 
Sparks says ‘‘ forty paper dollars were worth 
only one in specie.” In the ‘‘ Memorial of the 
officers of the Jersey Brigade to the Legisla- 
ture,” in 1779, they say, ‘‘ Four months’ pay of 
a private will not procure his wretched wife 
and children a single bushel of wheat... . 
The pay of a Colonel will not purchase the oats 
for his horse, nor will his whole day’s pay pro- 
cure him a single dinner.” Ihave seen a letter 
from General Greene, the Quarter-Master Gen- 
eral, to his deputies, and their replies to him, 
all of which speak of the state of the currency 
as very nearly worthless. So that, upon the 
whole, we may admire the brave officers at 
Morristown, ‘‘this present winter of 1780,” 
who, with ‘“‘hungry ruin” staring them in the 
face, sought to relieve the severities of such a 
winter with some of the gayer courtesies of fash- 
ionable life. 

There was but little fighting that winter. On 
the 12th of January Quarter-Master Lewis had 
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orders to gather enough sleds to convey Lord 
Stirling’s detachment of 2500 men, on the 14th, 
to Staten Island; an expedition which Isaac 
Collins thought would serve ‘*‘ to show the Brit- 
ish mercenaries with what zeal and alacrity the 
Americans will embrace every opportunity, even 
in a very inclement season, to promote the in- 
terests of their country, by harassing the en- 
emies to their freedom and independence.” 
During this expedition ‘‘ the cold was intense, 
and the limbs of about five hundred of the men 
were frozen.” On the night of 25th January 
a party of the enemy crossed to Elizabethtown 
and burned the Presbyterian Church, the Town 
House, and ‘‘ plundered the house of Jeconiah 
Smith.” The same night another party ‘‘ made 
an excursion to Newark, surprised the guard 
there, took Mr. Justice Hedden out of his bed, 
and would not suffer him to dress; they also 
took Mr. Robert Niel, burned the Academy, and 
went off with precipitation.” Rivington’s Roy- 
al Gazette speaks of this Justice Hedden as ‘‘a 
rebel magistrate, remarkable for his persecuting 
spirit.” 

During this winter Lafayette was in France 
interceding for his beloved America, and did 
not reach this country until the last of April. 
On the 14th of February Dr. Thacher writes 
in his journal, with evident exultation, that 
“having continued to this late season in our 
tents, experiencing the greatest inconvenience, 
we have now the satisfaction of taking possession 
of the log-huts just completed by our soldiers, 
where we shall have more comfortable accom- 
modations.” In March he writes: 


“ The present winter is the most severe and distressing 
that we have ever experienced. An immense body of 
snow remains on the ground. Our soldiers are in a 
wretched condition for want of clothes, blankets, and 
shoes; and these calami cir t: are accom- 
panied by a want of provisions. It has several times 
happened that the troops were reduced to one half or to 
one quarter allowance, and some days have passed with- 
out any meat or bread being delivered out.” On the 18th 
of March Washington wrote to Lafayette, that ‘‘ the old- 
est people now living in this country do not remember so 
hard a winter as the one we are now emerging from. In 
a word, the severity of the frost exceeded any thing of 
the kind ever experienced in this climate before.” 





In examining some manuscripts in possession 
of a distinguished Jersey man, I found some 
letters from Joseph Lewis, Quarter-Master at 
Morristown, to one of his superiors. In one 
of these letters is the following significant pas- 
sage: 


The Justices (of Morris County) at their meeting es- 
tablished the following prices to be given for hay and 
grain, throughout the country, from Ist December, 1779, 
to Ist of February next, or until the Regulating act take 
place: 


For hay, 


™ 3d quality........ Oo. Ulu = 185 
Hay forhorse 24 hours.... $6 
° per night ... 4 
Wheat, per bushel ........ 50 
Rye, per bushel ........... 35 
Corn, per bushel .......... 30 


Buckwheatand oats, perbshl. 20 





By putting this price-current alongside of 
the subscription for assembly balls, we have a 
well-defined view of the difficulties which. met 
Washington in keeping together some eighteen 
or twenty thousand men, and at the same time 
inspiriting them with courage to persevere in 
the conflict with Great Britain. Quarter-Mas- 
ter Lewis wrote to his superior, in January, 
1780, that, if he can not be furnished with 
money, he shall be obliged to leave Morristown 
to escape the enraged soldiers. ‘‘ We are now 
as distressed as want of provision and cash can 
make us. The soldiers have been reduced to 
the necessity of robbing the inhabitants to save 
their own lives.” In Murch, the distressed lit- 
tle Quarter-Master became pathetic, and wrote 
to his superior: ‘‘I wish I could inhabit some 
kind retreat from those dreadful complaints, 
unless I had a house filled with money, and a 
magazine of forage, to guard and protect me!” 
And again he cries out, ‘‘Good God! where 
are our resources fled? We are truly in a most 
pitiful situation, and almost distracted with calls 
that it is not in our power to answer.” 

If we now return to the Ford Mansion, we 
find that young Timothy Ford, son of Washing- 
ton’s hostess, has been a great sufferer the whole 
winter from a severe gunshot wound received 
in a battle the previous fall; and among other 
pleasing courtesies, we are told that every morn- 
ing, as Washington left his bedroom, he knocked 
at Timothy’s door to ask ‘* How the young sol- 
dier had passed the night?” And every one 
who saw these little attentions thought ‘‘ how 
beautiful they seemed in so greata man!” “In 
conversation, his Excellency’s expressive coun- 
tenance is peculiarly interesting and pleasing ; 
a placid smile is frequently observed on his lips, 
but a loud laugh, it is said, seldom ever escapes 
him ;” and with this picture of him in mind, I 
love to think of the great Washington standing 
at the young soldier’s door, with a kindly smile, 
asking after his health. As for his labors, we 
obtain some idea of these by recurring to his 
correspondence, now with the magistrates of 
New Jersey, now with Governors of the differ- 
ent States, now with Congress, now with his 
general officers — letters all full of wisdom ; 
many of them are sorrowful, as, with a winning 
but energetic earnestness, he pleads for his sol- 
diers, who are in want of shoes, blankets, bread, 
and almost every thing else but true patriotism, 
of which they did not lack. He pleads for re- 
inforcements, with which he hopes to bear the 
cause of freedom on to victory. In these nu- 
merous letters he sends out the steady and val- 
iant influences of his own self-reliant spirit, to 
infuse courage and hope into the hearts of his 
countrymen from Boston to Charleston. I love 
to associate these letters with the old secretary 
and the little ink-stained table, which still re- 
main in the Ford Mansion. 

Among the letters which Washington wrote 
that winter from the Ford Mansion was one to 
‘* Major-General Arnold,” in answer to his let- 
ter requesting ‘‘ leave of absence from the army 
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during the ensuing summer,” for the bene- 
fit of his health. Washington writes to him: 
**You have my permission, though it was my 
expectation and wish to see you in the field.” 
Then alluding to the birth of a son which Ar- 
nold had communicated, he adds, ‘‘ Let me 
congratulate you on the late happy event. Mrs. 
Washington joins me in presenting her wishes 
for Mrs. Arnold on the occasion.” How little 
any of the parties to these felicitations could 
anticipate the future! Before that infant was 
six months older his mother was raving like a 
maniac over the infamy of her husband, and the 
name of Benedict Arnold had become a stench 
in the nostrils of eve~y American patriot, and 
is likely to continue so while the world endures. 

But while the officers were trying to make 
merry at O’Hara’s tavern by indulging in dan- 
cing, and while the soldiers were hungry and 
shivering over on the Wicke Farm, and while 
Washington was animating his countrymen with 
the electricity of his own irrepressible hope- 
fulness and energy, it is a happy circumstance 
that the much-admired and the very admirable 
Franklin has interested whole nations in Eu- 
rope in our affairs, especially France and Spain. 
In April, 1780, we find that the French Minis- 
ter, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, and a distin- 
guished Spanish gentleman, Don Juan de Mi- 
ralle, representing the dignity of his Court be- 
fore our Congress, passed through Trenton on 
their way to the head-quarters at Morristown. 
According to the New Jersey Gazette this was 
on the 18th of April, and on the next day 
**they arrived at head-quarters, in company 
with his Excellency, General Washington. The 
news of help coming from France was circulat- 
ed through the camp, and made it more cheer- 
ful; and now that the French Minister was to 
visit them, it seemed to the soldiers a proof 
positive that the good news were true. So that 
it was a great day in the Wicke Farm camp 
when these distinguished foreigners were to 
be received. Even soldiers who had neither 
shoes nor coats looked cheerful, as if the good 
time, long expected, was now at hand. Gen- 
eral Washington has many plans to lay before 
these representatives of two powerful allies, 
and of course time did not hang heavily. On 
the 24th Baron Steuben, the accomplished dis- 
ciplinarian to whose severe training our army 
owed so much, has completed his preparation 
for the review of four battalions. This parade 
was probably somewhere in the vicinity of 
Morristown. An eye-witness makes a large 
draft on his stock of adjectives in describing the 
review: ‘‘A large stage was erected in the 
field, which was crowded with officers, ladies 
and gentlemen of distinction from the country, 
among whom were Governor Livingston, of New 
Jersey, and lady. Our troops exhibited a truly 
military appearance, and performed the ma- 
neuvres and evolutions in a manner which 
afforded much satisfaction to our Commander- 
in-Chief, and they were honored with the ap- 
probation of the French Minister and all pres- 





ent.” Our enthusiastic witness forgot to say 
whether Baron Steuben did or did not bring 
forward on that brilliant occasion any of the 
patriots who had no shoes or coats; but prob- 
ably they did duty in camp that day, while 
those who were better clothed, but not better 
disposed, flaunted before spectators their gay- 
est war-plumage. 

‘In the evening General Washington and 
the French Minister attended a ball provided 
by our principal officers, at which were present 
a numerous collection of ladies and gentlemen 
of distinguished character. Fire-works were 
also exhibited by the officers of artillery.” So 
that doubtless that night of April 24, 1780, was 
a very merry night; rockets exploded in the 
air, cannons occasionally roared like thunder, 
and some very curious powder-inventions whirled 
and snapped to the vast delight of thousands 
who did not attend the ball. O’Hara’s par- 
lors were made as light as they could be with 
good tallow-candles requiring to be snuffed, and 
80, truly, 

“ All went merry as a marriage bell.” 
History and tradition are both silent as to what 
were the opinions of Deacons Timothy Linds- 
ley, and Philip Condict, and Matthias Burnet, 
and especially good, patriotic, Pastor Johnes, 
concerning these vanities. They were patriots, 
and felt bound to rejoice with those that re- 
joiced that day; but as Presbyterians, it is 
doubtful whether any of them was at O’Hara’s 
that night. One thing, however, is eertain, that 
Pastor Johnes is feeling sad to learn that his 
parishioner, Jacob Johnson, on whose death- 
bed he has been attending so assiduously for 
weeks, is passing through the article of death. 
Jacob Johnson had been a bold rider in Ar- 
nold’s troop of light-horse, but a more noted 
man than he was that same night entering “‘ the 
dark valley,” and the cheerful light at O'Hara's 
sheds no cheerfulness on the dying. The next 
day Jacob Johnson died, which, to his little 
children and his widow,*was a much more in- 
teresting event than another which occurred 
the same day, when ‘‘ the whole army paraded 
under arms,” in order that the French Minister 
may review them once more before he makes 
report to his master, Louis Sixteenth. 

From Dr. Thacher’s Journal and the New 
Jersey Gazette, we learn that “‘the distinguished 
gentleman, Don Juan de Miralles,” visited the 
Short Hills on the 19th or 20th of April, and 
undoubtedly admired the magnificent prospect 
there spread out before him. It was then, and 
it is now, a paradisaical prospect, which, once 
seen, is not to be forgotten. When Baron Steu- 
ben, on the 24th of April, had arranged the grand 
review of his battalions to the delight of Wash- 
ington, De la Luzerne, and others, and that 
night, while the fire-works were flashing their 
beautiful eccentricities in the darkness, and the 
sounds of music and dancing were heard at 
O'Hara’s, Don Juan de Miralles was tossing 
with death-fever. Four days afterward he died, 
and on the 29th of April his faneral took place 
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HOUSE. NEAR BASKING RIDGE, IN WHICH GENERAL LEE WAS CAPTURED, IN 1776. 


in a style never imitated or equaled in Morris- 
town since. Dr. Thacher exhausted all his 
expletive words in expressing his admiration of 
the scene, and doubtless would have used more 
if they had been at hand. Hear him: 

**T accompanied Dr. Schuyler to head-quarters to at- 
tend the funeral of M. de Miralles. The deceased was a 
gentleman of high rank in Spain, and had been about 
one year a resident with our Congress from the Spanish 
Court. The corpse was dressed in rich state and exposed 
to public view, as is customary in Europe. The coffin 
was most splendid and stately, lined throughout with fine 
eambric, and covered on the outside with rich black vel- 
vet, and ornamented in a stiperb manner. The top of 
the coffin was removed to display the pomp and grandeur 
with which the body was decorated. It was in a splen- 
did full dress, consisting of a scarlet suit, embroidered 
with rich gold lace, a three-cornered gold-laced hat, a 
genteel-cued wig, white silk stockings, large diamond 
shee and knee buckles, a profusion of diamond rings dec- 
orated the fingers, and from a superb gold watch set with 
diamonds several rich seals were suspended. His Ex- 
cellency General Washington, with several other general 
officers, and members of Congress, attended the funeral 
solemnities and walked as chief mourners. The other 
officers of the army, and numerous respectable citizens, 
formed a splendid procession extending about one mile. 
The pall-bearers were six field-officers, and the coftin was 
borne on the shoulders of four officers of the artillery in 
fall uniform. Minute-guns were fired during the pro- 
cession, which greatly increased the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. A Spanish priest performed service at the grave 
in the Roman Catholic form. The coffin was inclosed 
in a box of plank, and in all the profusion of pomp and 
grandeur was deposited in the silent grave, in the com- 
mon burying-ground near the church at Morristown. A 
guard is placed at the grave lest our soldiers should be 
tempted to dig for hidden treasure."* 


This pompousfuneral, so pompously described, 
was quite in contrast with the funeral proces- 
Vor. XVITI.—No. 105.—U 


| sion which the previous week entered the same 
burying-ground. The numerous friends and 
| neighbors of Jacob Johnson made a long pro- 
cession, but his oldest son, Mahlon, who still sur- 
vives, remembers that there was only one vehi- 
cle on wheels at that funeral. Dr. Johnes and 
the physician led the procession on horseback, 
and the only wagon present was used to convey 
the coffin to the grave-yard. All the people, 
men, women, and children, either rode on horse- 
back or walked on foot. At the house the pas- 
tor drew heavenly consolation for the afflicted 
from the Word of God, and at the grave dis- 
missed the people by thanking them for their 
kindness to the dead. And had Dr. Johnes 
officiated at the funeral of General Washington 
his services would have been just as simple and 
unostentatious. These two funerals make no 
uninteresting features in the social life of Mor- 
ristown when Washington spent his last winter 
there. 

But more important matters than following 
a bejeweled corpse to the grave are claiming 
Washington’s attention. The time for opening 
the campaign is close at hand, stores are to be 
collected, many cavalry and baggage horses are 
to be procured, and a great many other things 
to be done, the plans for which must be devised 
at head-quarters. It is true that Steuben has 
brought the army into such discipline, as to the 
manual exercises and the various evolutions, as. 
was highly gratifying. An eye-witness said, 
‘* They fire with great exactness, and their ranks 
are pervaded with spirit and alacrity.” Yet 
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twenty thousand men in a single campaign 
would eat much bread, wear out many clothes, 
and burn up large quantities of ammunition, and 
all these necessaries must be procured or the 
‘“‘army must disband, and dreadful consequences 
ensue—an event,” says brave General Greene, 
‘*T will not torture your feelings with a descrip- 
tion of.” For an insight into the difficulties of 
Washington, before the campaign opened, let 
me refer to some unpublished letters of Quar- 
ter-Master Lewis. April 17, 1780, he writes: 
‘* We are entirely destitute of forage, and every 
thing to encourage the farmers to turn out. Iam 
therefore of opinion that we shall be obliged to 
make use of arms to collect teams sufficient to 
move the next division.” April 20, he writes: 
‘The wages of teams are £20 per day and found, 
and £40 if they find forage.” This was at the 
time the Maryland troops were sent southward, 
as I suppose, under Baron de Kalb. Lewis con- 
tinues: ‘‘ The distress we are reduced to for want 
of assistance from some quarter is sufficient to 
excite me to plead for relief from every quar- 
ter.” The poor Quarter-Master cries out in 
distress to his superior, ‘‘ Have you no words of 
comfort to give me? I am obliged to make 
brick without straw, or, what is tantamount, I am 
obliged to procure teams and necessaries for the 
army without money or any thing to do it with.” 
These petulant and desperate sayings of Lewis, 
who was by no means a great man, are quite as 
indicative of Washington’s embarrassments as 
the more dignified sayings of Robert Morris, who 
was a great man. The problem to be solved 
was how to pay for necessaries held at high 
rates with money nearly worthless—so nearly 
so, that the merry officers have to pay thirteen 
thousand six hundred dollars for a little fun at 
O’Hara’s a few nights; money so worthless 
that ‘‘the pay of a colonel would not purchase 
oats for his horse.” That very spring Abraham 
Clark ‘‘ shuddered at the prospect before us,” 
when, with “‘ a vigorous war to prosecute,” ‘‘ our 
money is reduced almost to nothing, and still 
depreciating with rapidity ;” so that “in the mark- 
et a paper dollar is estimated at present at one 
penny, and will soon be less than a half-penny 
in all probability.” 

It is true that in February there was held “a 
convention for regulating prices ;” but that con- 
vention could not change the unchangeable fact 
that the army must have “ 18,000 ewt. of beef 
or pork, 10,000 barrels of flour, 3758 bushels 
of salt, 3500 tons of hay, 30,000 bushels of corn, 
oats, or buckwheat.” It is true that an at- 
tempt was made to legislate the price of pro- 
visions, so that ‘flour should be four and a 
half dollars per hundred, summer-fatted beef 
five and a half dollars per neat hundred, etc., 
etc.” Yet supposing those to be the prices of 
the provisions, but the money was worth ‘in 
market only one penny to the dollar,” then it 
would take nine hundred dollars to buy a bar- 
rel of flour, and even a gallon of rum would cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars! We quite fail 
to comprehend the situation of our fathers with- 





out taking up facts in detail. We think that in 
our day provisions have attained to “‘ starvation 
prices ;” but it is not necessary to give a hand- 
ful of bank-bills for a barrel of flour or seven 
pounds of sugar. No doubt in ‘‘the Fifth Av- 
enue” there are far more splendid parties than 
our officers in ‘‘ the present winter of 1780” had 
at O’Hara’s, and yet, nominally, it does not 
cost so much ‘‘to pay the fiddler” in the Fifth 
Avenue as it did in Morristown not quite eigh- 
ty years ago. 

This may be regarded as a low view of patri- 
otism, but it is a plain and apprehensible view. 
I should like to know how rapidly our Govern- 
ment would have carried on the late war with 
Mexico if the currency with which the expen- 
ses were to be defrayed had been made up of 
‘Michigan Wild-cat bills.” Yet, in spite of 
these circumstances, Washington’s faith was 
as steady as the magnetic needle. Although 
“drained and weakened as we already are,” 
yet ‘“‘we must make a decisive effort on our 
part. Our situation demands it. We have 
the means of success without some unforeseen 
accident, and it only remains to employ them.” 

It was not wonderful that Frederic Freling- 
huysen should speak of ‘“‘ the amazing expense 
of attending Congress, and my inability to sup- 
port it,” on a per diem allowance of six shil- 
lings! It was not wonderful that the officers 
of the Jersey Brigade should entreat the Legis- 
lature for help, and that it required the match- 
less influence of Washington to keep them from 
resigning in a body. The enemy knew our 
weak point, and smuggled into the different 
colonies ‘‘ cart-loads” of counterfeit bills. The 
difficulties appalled even General Greene, who 
wrote to Washington on the 2Ist of May: 
‘*Had your Excellency been as much exposed 
to the murmurs of the people and the com- 
plaints of the officers as I have been, you would 
agree with me in opinion that some healing 
measures are necessary for both, before great 
exertions are to be expected from either.” Weill 
said, brave ex-Quaker, not now a non-resist- 
ant, but quite otherwise! But where are your 
**healing measures” to come from, when com- 
mon sense says there is but one healing meas- 
ure, and that is good hard money, of which 
there is scarce none in the country? Greene 
feared lest our affairs ‘‘ grow worse and worse, 
until ruin overtake us;” but Washington said, 
hopefully, ‘‘ We have the means of success, and 
it only remains for us to employ them.” ‘‘ Very 
few of the officers were rich,” and therefore a 
considerable number of them were ‘‘ compelled 
to resign their commissions.” ‘To complete the 
trying circumstances of the case, the news reach 
Morristown that the enemy at the South is car- 
rying every thing before him, and that Charles- 
ton is taken. On Washington rested the almost 
creative work of levying, clothing, feeding, and 
paying an army, without money; of resisting 
the disposition of desperate officers to resign 
their commissions, and of counteracting the in- 
fluence of defeat at the South, which ‘the wise 
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ones” prophesied would soon become defeat at | a room to which she had retired for safety and 
the North also. What an iron will it is that| prayer, two balls passing through her body.” 
moves the pen at that old secretary in the Ford | This wanton act sent a thrill of horror through 
Mansion! What prodigious courage and reso- | the nation, and was of sufficient importance to 
lution are traced on the calm, stern face which | occupy a place in Washington’s correspond- 
bends over that table! The doubting look and | ence. 
take courage. Every where his letters speak} On the 10th of June Washington was at 
prophecies of success, and reproduce the spirit | Springfield, New Jersey, not far west of New- 
of their writer, North, East, South, and West. | ark, at which place he had his head-quarters 
As he stands among his Jersey officers, well- | until the 21st, except that one day he was at 
nigh desperate by their worthless pay, he speaks | Rockaway. One of his letters states that on 
to them of the claims of their country; they | the 21st the whole army, except two brigades 
forget themselves, their sufferings, their beg- | under General Greene, was slowly proceeding 
gary, and put themselves new and living sacri- | toward the Hudson by way of Pompton. When 
fices on the altar of their country, exclaiming, | the enemy learned that our troops were on the 
‘We love the service, and we love our coun-| march they made another attempt to reach 
try!” The influence which beguiled the Jersey | Morristown. The unsleeping sentinels on the 
officers into such noble self-forgetfulness and | Short Hills, on the 23d of June, detected the 
sacrifice for the sake of their country was act-| signs of invasion, and gave thealarm. On that 
ing on thousands in all parts of the nation; | day the Battle of Springfield was fought, Knyp- 
and it is in these facts we find such beautiful | hausen commanding the enemy, and Greene 
illustrations of the influence which pre-eminent | our forces. It was on this occasion that tradi- 
greatness and virtue exert. tion says that Parson Caldwell, whose wife had 
Amidst all the gloomy and depressing cireum- | been shot, was present inspiriting our troops. 
stances which are associated with Washington | Finding that wadding was needed, he gathered 
that memorable season, there is an anecdote, ap-| up the hymn-books in the old church and dis- 
parently trifling, but yet worthy tobetold. The | triltuted them, with the significant direction, 
late General John Doughty, of Morristown, was | ‘‘ Put Watts into them, boys!” The arrange- 
an officer in the Revolutionary war, and knew | ments of Greene were consummate, and our 
Washington during both the winters he spent at | men acted valorously. Some whole companies 
Morristown. He often told his friends that he | were cut to pieces. Washington was on his 
never heard of Washington’s laughing loud but | way to Pompton when he received word of Knyp- 
once during those two winters. ‘The exception | hausen’s incursion, and taking ‘‘two brigades 
was one that took place in the spring of 1780, | of light infantry, he endeavored, by a forced 
when Washington had purchased a young, spir- | march, to get into the rear of Knyphausen, and 
ited horse of great power, but which was not | prevent his return to New York; and he would 
broken to the saddle. Aman in the army, or| have effected his purpose if the retreat of the 
town, who professed to be a perfect horseman, | enemy had been delayed two hours longer.” 
and who made loud proclamation of his gifts | The Rev. Jacob Green, of Hanover, was a spec- 
in that line, solicited and received permission | tator of this battle from the neighboring heights, 
from the General to break the horse to the sad- | and as several soldiers testify in their pension 
dle. Immediately back of where the ruins of | affidavits, the lion-roar of General Wind’s voice 
the New Jersey Hotel now are was a large yard, | that day vied with the roar of fire-arms. Lieu- 
to which Washington and his friends went to | tenant-Colonel Benoni Hathaway—he was mas- 
see the horse receive his first lesson. After | ter of the magazine of powder, and was afraid 
many preliminary flourishes, the man made a! of nothing but witches, against whose advances 
leap to the horse’s back; but no sooner was he | he guarded himself by the rightly-adjusted 
seated than the horse made what is known as a | horse-shoe—was also there, having very unlaw- 
“stiff leap,” threw down his head and up his | fully broken from the ranks of his cowardly 
heels, casting the braggart over his head in a} General. He led forty picked men through an 
sort of elliptical curve. As Washington look- | | unreaped rye-field. The standing grain con- 
ed at the man unhurt, but rolling in the dirt, | cealed the movement from the enemy. Sud- 
the ludicrous scene overcame his gravity, and | | denly bold Benoni’s sharp voice cried out 
he laughed aloud so heartily that the tears ran | ‘‘ Fire!” and a volley of well-directed bullets 
down his cheeks. | served as a sort of condiment to the enemy’s 
On the 6th of June General Knyphausen at-| dinner. William Ball recorded it in his affida- 
tempted to reach Morristown. He landed at | vit that he was a member of the same company 
Elizabethtown Point, and proceeded as far as | with Lieutenant Timothy Tuttle, under Gener- 
Connecticut Farms; but General Maxwell, with |al Heard. ‘‘General Heard seemed slow in 
‘*his nest of American hornets,” set on the in- | his movements toward the enemy, and Lieuten- 
vaders so furiously that they retreated hastily. | ant Tuttle invited all who were willing to face 
It was during this incursion that Mrs. Caldwell, | the enemy to follow him. He led us on past 
the wife of the Rev. James Caldwell, was wanton- | the church and to the battle- ground, in the 
ly murdered, as her epitaph says, ‘‘ by the bloody | hottest part of it.” Ashbel Green was a mem- 
hand of a British ruffian,” but in reality by a| ber of this brigade, and complains that he did 
refugee, who shot her “‘ through the window of | not get a shot at the enemy, ‘‘ owing, as I con- 
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ceive, to the cowardice of a certain Brigadier- 
General who commanded us.” Afterward he 
charitably thinks the General acted from pru- 
dence. 

Benoni Hathaway was greatly incensed at 
the conduct of General Heard, and in the ar- 
chives at Trenton may be seen the original 
charges which he sent to Governor Livingston, 
demanding that Heard should be tried. I sup- 
pose he was not tried; but the document de- 
serves to be copied entire and literally : 

Morristown 15th July 1780 
To his Exilencey the Governor 

I send you in Closed Severel charges which I charg 
B. D. Haird with while he comanded the Militare Sum 
Time in jun Last at Elizabeth Town farms which I pray 
his Exilencey would Call a Court of inquiry on these 
Charges if his Exilencey thinkes it worth notising 

" from your Hum Ser 
Benont Hatuaway Lut Coll. 
To Exilencey the Governor. 

This Is the Charges that I bring against General Haird 
While he Comanded the Militia at Elizabeth town farms 
sum Time in Jun last 1780 

1 Charg is for leaving his post and Marching the 
Trups of their post and Leaving that Pass without aney 
gard between the Enemy and our armey without giving 
aney notis that pass was open Betwen three and fore 
Ours. 


2 Charg is Retreating in Disorder Before the Enemy 
without ordering aney Reargard or flanks out leading of 
the Retreat Him Self 

3 Charg is for marching the Trups of from advantiges 
peace of ground wheare we mit Noyed them much and 
Lickley prevented thear gaining the Bridg at Fox Hall 
had not the Trups Bin ordered of which prevented our 


giving our armey aney assistence in a Time of great 


Distres. 

4 Charg is for marching the Trups of a Bout one mile 
from aney part of the Enemy and Taken them upon an 
ily mountain and kept them thear till the Enemy had 
gained Springfeald Bridg. 

List of evidence 
Coll Van Cortland Capt. Nathanal Horton 
Wm Skank the Brigad Ma- Adjt Kiten King 
jor Major Samuel Hays 
Capt. Benjman Cartur Leutnant Backover 

This singular document does not speak very 
much for Hathaway's education; but it shows 
that, in common with many others, he could 
wield the sword and rifle better than the pen. 
This battle at Springfield was a sharply con- 
tested action. Dr. Thacher, who was in one 
of the brigades led back by Washington, says: 
‘¢ We discovered several fresh graves, and found 
fifteen dead bodies which we buried. We were 
informed by the inhabitants that the enemy 
carried off eight or ten wagon loads of dead 
and wounded.” As Ashbel Green’s company 
was pushing on in hot haste to the battle he 
saw ‘the road in several places literally sprink- 
led with the blood of our wounded countrymen 
as they were carried to a distance from the bat- 
tle-ground.” On that day one Mitchel was di- 
rected by his colonel to rescue a man who was 
desperately wounded. As he was executing 
the order the enemy fired a volley, and in after 
years the old man said, ‘‘ As the bullets went 
whisht by my ears, I vow I was scared!” It was 
on the same day that this man Mitchel was 
seared again by hearing bullets whistling too 
near his ears; and he found at last that a Hes- 





sian, concealed behind a barn, was firing at 
him. Mitchel rushed on the German in great 
fury, and the poor fellow cried out in broken 
English, ‘‘Quarter! quarter!” But Mitchel, 
enraged by the fellow’s skulking way of fight- 
ing, said, ‘‘I'll give you quarter!” and dis- 
charged his gun at him, breaking his arm. He 
then took his prisoner within the American 
lines. This man afterward settled in Morris 
County near his captor, Mitchel, and they 
‘*were just as good friends as possible. Many 
a time did they fight over the Battle of Spring- 
field over a pitcher of cider.” 

But it is time to bring these desultory sketch- 
es to a close. The in- 
terest which is felt in 
even slight things con- 
nected with Washington 
is a sufficient apology for 
inserting some traditions 
and facts in this article 
which have not been 
published before. Some 
years ago the writer was 
well acquainted with a 
large number of aged 
people whose memory 
was stored with incidents 
pertaining to the Revo- 
lution. Among these 
were soldiers who had 
fought and suffered in 
thatwar. Besides these, 
in Morris County are 
many families whose fa- 
thers lived here during 
that trying period, and 
from these sources I have 
derived many unwritten 
traditions concerning 
Washington while a res- 
identat Morristown. Be- 
sides these I have in my 
possession, or have had 
access to many old man- 
uscript letters and other 
documents, which have 
aided me in adding 
some light to that inter- 
esting period of Wash- 
ington’s life. : 

I may appropriately close this historical mon- 
ograph with an original letter of Washington. 
which has never yet been published, and which 
is a very striking commentary on the difficulties 
of his position the last winter he was in Morris- 
town. It was found among some old papers in 
the possession of Stephen Thompson, Esq., of 
Mendham, New Jersey, a son of Captain David 
Thompson, who is referred to in this article. 
It will be remembered that the great snow-storm 
which caused such distress in the camp began 
on January 3,1780. The famine which threat- 
ened the army caused Washington to write a 
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of Washington. A copy of that letter was in- 
closed in the letter which is now published for 
the first time. It is a valuable letter, as show- 
ing that Washington’s ‘‘ integrity was most 
pure, his justice most inflexible.” 


“ Heap-qvarrers, Morristown, January 8, 1780. 

“ Srz,—The present distresses of the army, with which 
you are well acquainted, have determined me to call upon 
the respective counties of the State for a proportion of 
grain and cattle, according to the abilities of each. 

** For this purpose I have addressed the magistrates of 
every county to induce them to undertake the business. 
This mode I have preferred as the one least incon- 
venient to the inhabitants; but, in case the requisition 
should not be complied with, we must then raise the sup- 
plies ourselves in the best manner we can. This I have 
signified to the magistrates. 

**T have pitched upon you to superintend the execution 
of this measure in the County of Bergen, which is to fur- 
nish two hundred head of cattle and eight hundred bush- 
els of grain. 

“You will proceed, then, with all dispatch, and, call- 
ing upon the Justices, will deliver the inclosed address, 
enforcing it with a more particular detail of the suffer- 
ings of the troops, the better to convince them of the ne- 
cessity of their exertions. You will at the same time let 
them delicately know that you are instructed, in case 
they do not take up the business immediately, to begin 
to impress the articles called for throughout the county. 
You will press for an immediate answer, and govern your- 
self accordingly. If it be a compliance, you will concert 
with them a proper place for the reception of the articles 
and the time of the delivery, which, for the whole, is to 
be in four days after your application to them. The 
owners will bring their grain and cattle to this place, 
where the grain is to be measured and the cattle esti- 
mated by any two of the magistrates, in conjunction with 
the Commissary, Mr. Vorhes, who will be sent to you for 
the purpose, and certificates given by the Commissary, 
specifying the quantity of each article and the terms of 
payment. These are to be previously settled with the 
owners, who are to choose whether they will receive the 
present market price—which, if preferred, isto be insert- 
ed—or the market price at the time of payment. Imme- 
diately on receiving the answer of the magistrates you 
will send me word what it is. 

“In case of refusal, you will begin to impress till you 
make up the quantity required. This you will do with 
as much tenderness as possible to the inhabitants, hav- 
ing regard to the stock of each individual, that no family 
may be deprived of its necessary subsistence. Milch 
cows are not to be included in the impress. To enable 
you to execute this business with more effect and less in- 
convenience, you will call upon Colonel Fell and any 
other well-affected active man in the county, and en- 
deavor to engage their advice and assistance. You are 
also authorized to impress wagons for the transportation 
of the grain. 

“If the magistrates undertake the business, which I 
should infinitely prefer on every account, you will en- 
deavor to prevail upon them to assign mills for the re- 
ception and preparation of such grain as the Commissary 
thinks will not be immediately needful in the camp. 

**T have reposed this trust in you from a perfect con- 
fidence in your prudence, zeal, and respect for the rights 
of citizens. While your measures are adapted to the 
emergency, and you consult what you owe to the service, 
I am persuaded you will not forget that, as we are com- 
pelled by necessity to take the property of citizens for 
the support of the army, on whom their safety depends, 
you should be careful to manifest that we have a respect 
for their rights, and wish not to do any thing which that 
necessity, and even their own good, do not absolutely re- 
quire. 

“Tam, Sir, with great respect and esteem, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
“Ge, WASHINGTON. 

“P.S. After reading the letter to the Justices you will 
seal it. 

“ Lt. CoL. DE HART.” 
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(** She was a lovely, pious, young woman, whose mo- 
ther, then long in the spirit-land, had instructed her in 
the truths of the Bible. When she was about to die. 
she called her father to her bedside, and, turning upon 
him her pale face, lighted by lustrous blue eyes, she said. 
with a sweet voice: ‘Dear father, I am about to cross 
the cold, dark river. Shall I trust to your opinions, or 
to the teachings of dear mother? These words, like a 
keen arrow, pierced the recesses of his most truthful emo- 
tions. ‘Trust to your mother!’ said the champion of 
infidelity; and, covering his face with his hands, he 
wept like a child."—Harper's Monthly for November. | 


‘*T\HE damps of death are coming fast, 
My father, o’er my brow, 

The past with all its scenes has fled, 
And I must turn me now 

To that dim future that in vain 
My feeble eyes descry : 

Tell me, my father, in this hour 
In whose stern faith to die? 


‘In thine? I’ve watch’d thy scornful smile. 

And heard thy withering tone, 

Whene’er the Christian’s humble hope 
Was placed above thine own; 

I've heard thee speak of coming death 
Without a shade of gloom, 

And laugh at all the childish fears 
That cluster round the tomb. 


‘Or is it in my mother’s faith? 

How fondly do I trace 

Through many a weary year long past 
That calm and saintly face! 

How often do I call to mind, 
Now she is ‘neath the sod, 

The place—the hour—in which she drew 
My early thoughts to God! 


‘**Twas then she took this sacred book, 

And from its burning page 

Read how its truths support the soul 
In youth and failing age; 

And bade me in its precepts live, 
And by its precepts die, 

That I might share a home of love 
In worlds beyond the sky. 


‘*My father, shall I look above, 
Amid this gathering gloom, 
To Him whose promises of love 
Extend beyond the tomb? 

Or curse the Being who hath bless'd 
This checkered path of mine ; 
Must I embrace my mother’s faith, 

Or die, my sire, in thine ?” 


The frown upon that warrior-brow 
Passed like a cloud away, 

And tears coursed down the rugged cheek 
That flowed not till that day; 

* Not—not in mine”—with choking voice 
The skeptic made reply, 

**But in thy mother’s holy faith, 
My daughter, may’st thou die!” 

Cc. C. Cox. 
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FOLLIES OF FASHION. 

OW strange is the origin of a fashion! The 

“ abomination of wigs” was first adopted by 

a Duke of Anjou to conceal a personal defect! 
Charles the Seventh of France introduced long 
coats to hide his ill-made legs. The absurdly 
long-pointed shoes—often two feet in length— 
were invented by Henry Plantagenet to cover 
avery large excrescence he had upon one of his 
feet. When Francis I. was obliged to wear his 
hair short on account of a wound in the head, 
the crop became the prevailing fashion of his 
Court. Madame de Montespan invented the 
robe battante, or hooped skirt, to conceal an ac- 
cident in her history; which, however, occurred 
at such regular periods that people soon began 
to guess the cause when they perceived the ef- 
fect. Not least curious of all is the origin of 
the long-fashionable shade of yellow called Isa- 
bella. When Ostend was besieged by the Span- 
iards, the Infanta Isabella of Spain, in a fit of 
injudicious patriotism, made a solemn vow not 
to change her linen till the town was taken. 
The besieged, either not hearing this vow or 
else too rebellious to regard it, held out till 
time, which sullies every thing, and possibly 
perspiration, if, indeed, Infantas of Spain do 





perspire, brought her Royal Highness’s linen to 
a color which needed a name. In a person of 
her rank it could not be dirty; and so it was 
called Jsabella, became the fashionable loyal 
color, and was worn, so says the chronicler, 
‘*with honor by all, and with convenience by 
many”—making loyalty, so to speak, dirt cheap. 

We have it on the best historical authority* 
that the present prominence of the nasal organ 
on the Israelitish face divine is owing, in great 
measure, to the fact that, at one time, when the 
propriety of abolishing that somewhat distinct- 
ive feature was in debate in the Israelitish camp, 
the tyrant Fashion came to its rescue. Here 
is the account of the transaction—not in Ho- 
meric verse, but as veracious as though it were: 

“*Says Aaron to Moses, 
Let's cut off our noses; 
Says Moses to Aaron,t 
*Tis the fashion to wear ‘em.” 

The gentle reader will perceive (on reference 
to the first Jewish countenance he may meet) 
that the plea was found quite unanswerable. 

What might have been the result had it been 
disregarded who can tell? ’Tis certain that 

* Mother Bunch. 
t With the caution characteristic of a great legislator. 
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very sad effects have ensued upon a failure to 
pay proper heed to the behests of the mighty 
potentate. Take, for instance, the Liliputian 
nation, who (as recorded by their veracious his- 
torian, Swift) declared war against the inhabit- 
ants of Blefuscu, solely because the latter re- 
fused to break their eggs at the same end which 
Fashion dictated to the former as the proper 
one for breakage. The Big-Endian rebellions 
cost the monarch of Liliput not less than forty 
first-rate ships of war, a multitude of smaller 
vessels (the war being chiefly maritime), and 
30,000 of his best seamen and soldiers; while 
the loss of the Big-Endians—the rebels—was, 
rightly, much greater. 

So Louis the Eleventh of France had the te- 
merity to crop his hairy and shave his beard at 
a time when Fashion dictated ambrosial locks 
and flowing beard. What was the consequence? 
His Queen, Eleanor of Acquitaine, properly dis- 
gusted at such contempt of appearances, rested 
not till she procured a divorce, and married the 
Count of Anjou, afterward King of England. 
Is it too much to suppose that the interminable 
wars which followed upon this alliance were 
brought about, primarily, by the injudicious con- 
duct of King Louis? 

Who will say, looking upon these and like 
facts, that Fashion is to be contemned; or that 
her changes are unworthy the historian’s note 
or the philosopher’s attention? As for the pop- 
ular mind—that is, with its usual sagacity keen- 
ly alive to any thing relating to so important a 
subject as dress, as is at once proven by the 
common remark, in every body’s mouth, of 
knowing a man by the style of his coat, or, as 
Captain Cuttle would put it, “by the cut of ‘his 
jib.” 

First among fashionable follies—on the score 
of absurdity—come the trunk hose, which were 
thought indispensable about the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and which were, in fact, a sort 
of masculine counter-puff to the verdingale, 
which then first began to swell the fair propor- 
tions of feminine loveliness, taking the place of 
the hoop of our day. The coat is what the 
dandy of our times most prides himself on. 
From the time of Henry VIII. of England, and 
for the three succeeding reigns, his breeches 
were the objects of a young man’s chief solici- 
tude. Figure 1, representing James the First 
of England in hunting costume, is taken from 
a book devoted to various fashionable methods 
of killing time, published in the year 1614. It 
will be seen that “the great, round, abominable 
breech,” as it was styled, then tapered down to 
the knee, and was slashed all over, and covered 
with embroidery and lace. Stays were some- 
times worn beneath the long-waisted doublets 
of the gentlemen, to keep them straight and 
confine them at the waist. In our illustration 
the King is evidently incased in whalebone. 

The fashion varied. We read of “hose 
pleated as though they had thirty pockets ;” 
‘*two yards wide at the top;” and (date 1658) 
of ‘‘ petticoat-breeches, tied above the knee, 








Figure 1. 


ribbons up to the pocket-holes, half the width 
of the breeches, then ribbons hanging all about 
the waistband, and shirt hanging out”—which 
Jast fashion may be said to have altogether died 
out among our modern dandies. We read of 
breeches “almost capable of a bushel of wheat ;” 
and of alterations which had to be made in the 
British Parliament House, to afford additional 
accommodations for the members’ seats. It is 
related of a fast man of the time, that, on rising 
to conclude a visit of ceremony, he had the mis- 
fortune to damage his nether integuments by a 
protruding nail in his chair, so that by the time 
he gained the door the escape of bran was so 
rapid as to cause a state of complete collapse. 

A law was made “‘against such as did so 
stuff their breeches to make them stand out; 
whereupon,” says an ancient worthy, ‘‘ when a 
certain prisoner (in these tymes) was accused 
for wearing such breeches contrary to law, he 
began to excuse himself of the offence, and en- 
deavoured by little and little to discharge him- 
self of that which he did weare within them ; 
he drew out of his breeches a pair of sheets, 
two table-cloaths, ten napkins, four shirts, a 
brush, a glass, a combe, and night-caps, with 
other things of use, saying, ‘ Your worships may 
understand that because I have no safer a store- 
house, these pockets do serve me for a roome 
to lay my goodsin; and though it be a straight 
prison, yet it is a store-house big enough for them, 
for I have many things more yet of value with- 
in them.’ And so his discharge was accepted 
and well laughed at; and they commanded him 
that he should not alter the furniture of his store- 
house.” 

Figure 2 is an excellent representation of a 
dandy of 1646, from a very rare broadside print- 
edin that year. From the description of his gar- 
ments we learn that he wears a tall hat with a 
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bunch of ribbon on one side and a feather on 
the other, his face spotted with patches, two 
love-locks, one on each side of his head, which 
hang down upon his bosom, and are tied at the 
ends with silk ribbons in bows. A mustache 
encompasses his mouth. His band or collar, 
edged with lace, is tied with band-strings and 
secured by aring. A tight vest is left partly 
open, and between it and his breeches his shirt 
sticks out. The cloak was in those days car- 
ried upon the arm. His breeches were orna- 
mented with ‘‘many dozens of points at the 
knees, and above these, on either side, were 
two great bunches of ribbon, of several colors.” 
His legs were incased in *‘ boot-hose tops, tied 
above the middle of the calf, as long as a pair 
of shirt-sleeves, and double at the ends, like a 
ruff-band. The tops of the boots were very 
large, fringed with lace, and turned down as 
low as his spurres, which gingled like the bells 
of a morrice-dancer as he walked.” In his 
right hand he carried a stick, which he ‘‘ played 
with as he straddled along the street singing.” 

With such boots “‘ straddling” was an ungrace- 
ful necessity. A buck of those days, who was 
probably not well up to the straddling dodge, 
complains that ‘‘ one of the rowels of my silver 
spurs catched hold of the ruffle of my boot, 
which being Spanish leather, and not subject 
to tear, overthrew me!” 

The love-lock worn by our beau caused an 
immense sensation among quiet, staid people. 
Mr. Prynne wrote against it a quarto volume, 
called ‘*The Unloveliness of Love-locks,” in 
which he quotes a nobleman who, having been 
scared from this vanity by a violent sickness, 


‘did declare the love-lock to be but a cord of 
vanity by which he had given the devil hold 
fast to lead him at his pleasure; who would 
never resign his prey as long as he nourished 
this unlovely bush.” 

Patches, mentioned above as one of the dec- 
orations of our beau, were introduced about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The fash- 
ion is said to have come from Arabia. Among 
Eastern nations a black mole is considered a 
‘beauty spot,” a fit theme for poetic raptures. 
Hence those to whom Nature had denied this 
boon endeavored to imitate it by means of black 
silk and paste. In England, however, the taste 
was arbitrary, and the excess to which it was 
carried during the reign of Queen Anne was 
as barbarous as comical. Pepys makes fre- 
quent mention of the mode in his “ Diary,” as : 
‘* My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it being 
the first time I had given her leave [!] to wear 
a black patch.” And again: ‘‘ May 5—To the 
Duke of York’s Play-house: one thing of fa- 
miliarity I observed in my Lady Castlemaine ; 
she called to one of her women for a little patch 
off her face, and put it into her mouth and wet- 
ted it, and so clapped it upon her own, by the 
side of her mouth.” 

When at its height the patching mania must 
have made curious havoc among the facial 
charms of the fair daughters of Eve. Various 
shapes were used. A satirical poet of 1658 
says: 

“Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars; 
Here’s all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed stars 
Already gummed, to make them stick, 
They need no other sky.” 

This lady’s face (Figure 3) is from a portrait 
of a reigning beauty of those times, and may be 
considered a fair sample of the fashion. She 
has a star and half-moon upon the cheek, a cir- 
cular mark upon her chin, and—marvel of mar- 





Figure 3. 


vels—a coach, coachman, and two horses with 
postillions upon her forehead! The last orna- 
ment seems to have been a favorite, for the au- 
thor of ‘‘God’s Voice against Pride in Ap- 





parel” (1683) says: ‘‘ Methinks the mourning 
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coach and horses, all in black, and plying in 
their fureheads, stands ready to whirl them to 
Acheron.” 

Patches were even made a symbol of political 
allegiance—the ladies who favored the Tories 
patching the right side of the face, while those 
who adhered to the Whigs patched the left side. 
Mr. Spectator tells us that, ‘‘ Whatever may 
be the motives of a few fantastical coquettes, 
who do not patch for the public good so much 
as for their own private advantage, it is certain 
there are several women of honor who patch 
out of principle, and with an eye to the interests 
of the country.” And we learn farther that 
these ladies were very far above sacrificing the 
public welfare for the sake of any mere personal 
feeling, as, ‘‘in a late draught of marriage-arti- 
cles, a lady has stipulated with her husband 
that, whatever his opinions are, she shall be at 
liberty to patch on which side she pleases.” 

Patches were absolutely requisite as orna- 
mental toilet appendages even so late as 1766, 
but soon after went out of fashion. The wo- 
men of Chili and Peru to this day affect the 
mode, but with them the black plasters are but 
little variegated in shape. A patch on each 
temple is thought a rare beautifier in some por- 
tions of Spanish South America. 

Masks formed another fashionable decoration 
to the face—ostensibly to preserve the complex- 
ion, but in reality to lend a fancied charm to 
the features. In Figure 4, from a portrait taken 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, we see 
the half-mask, which was thought sufficiently 
ornamental to be worn with full dress. During 
the reign of Charles II. few ladies visited the 
theatre unmasked. We read of 

“* Half-wits and gamesters, and gay fops, whose tasks 

Are daily to invade the dangerous masks.” 

During the latter half of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries vizard 
masks, covering the entire face, were worn by 
ladies when they rode out. They were sus- | 
pended to the side by a string, as shown in 
Figure 5, copied from a print of 1743. When 
in use these masks were held by the teeth, by 
means of a round bead fastened on the in- 
side. 

John Durant Breval, who wrote a poem on 








Figure 6. 
‘The Art of Dress,” in 1717, claims for the 


hoop an English origin. 


** When and from whence the Ruff at first was brought, 
Long, but in vain, have puz'ling Criticks sought. 
In after times, some future Bentley's care 
Shall gravely mark the climate, and the year. 
Bentley (great sage), who ne’er vouchsafes to write 
But such important matters come to light. 

Queen Kate of Austrian Blood, Demure and Wise. , 
Swell'd the stiff-circle to a larger size, 

And wore it as was then the Spanish mode, 

For Female shoulders thought too great a Load. 
Some Winters passed, and then Eliza sway'd, 
Sworn Enemy to Rome, a wondrous Maid! 

She turn'd out Popish modes, but kept in That, 
And introduc'd, besides, the Steeple-Hat ; 

Fene'd the huge Petticoat with Ribs of Whale, 

And arm'd our mothers with a circling mail” 


He sings: 


Hoops, however, seem in the first place to have 
been rather an extension or exaggeration of a 
feature in female dress mentioned so early as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, under the 








j\A writer of the last century says: 


name of ‘‘ padding, or false hips.” It was not 


| till toward the close of the seventeenth century 
|that we hear much of them. 


Good old Sir 
Roger de Coverlev. describing the portraits of 
his ancestors hanging up in his family mansion, 
| says: ** You see, Sir, my grandmother has on 

‘the new-fashioned petticoat, except that the 
| modern [1710] is gathered at the waist. My 
' grandmother appears as if she stood in a large 

| drum; whereas the ladies now walk as though 

| they were in a go-cart.” The “‘ drum” style is 
| shown in Figure 6, from a portrait of the Earl 
| and Countess of Somerset, which will give the 
|yeader an accurate idea of the state of dress 
| during a part of the reign of James I. of En- 
|gland. ‘The “ new-fashioned petticoat,” which, 
according to Sir Roger, caused the ladies to 
walk as though they were in a go-cart, is shown 
|in Figure 7. It widens gradually from the 
| waist to the ground; and the gown is looped 
| up around the body in front, and falls in loose 
folds behind, somewhat after the manner of the 
washer-women of the present time. 

The shape and size of the hoop has under- 
| gone, at different times, remarkable changes. 

“Tt (the 

| hoop) has been known to expand and contract 


| itself from the size of a butter-churn to the cir- 
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Figure 7. 
cumference of three hogsheads. At one time 
it was sloped from the waist in a pyramidal 
form; at another, it was bent upward like an 
inverted bow, by which the two angles, when 
squeezed upon both sides, almost came in con- 
tact with the ears; and again it is nearly oval 
in form, and scarce measures, from end to end, 
above twice the length of the wearer!” Fig- 
ures 8 and 9 furnish samples of these styles, in 
sketches taken from contemporary prints. Fig- 
ure 9 is from a print dated 1746, and gives a 
pretty good idea of those hoops which spread at 
the sides. These were formed of whalebone, 
and their wearers doubled them round in front, 
or lifted them up on each side, when they en- 
tered a door or carriage. 

About 1740 an ugly novelty was introduced, 
called the sacqgue—a wide, loose gown, open in 
front, and hanging free of the body from the 
shoulders to the ground, being gathered in 











Fievre 9. 
great folds over the hooped petticoat, which 
was thus made to take up more room than 
ever. Figure 10 exhibits this. 





Fievre 10. 


About 1750 an exceedingly small cap (Fig- 
ure 11) was the mode; and this, with the hair 
closely turned up beneath it, gave, by 
contrast with the enormous bulging hoops, 
an extraordinary meanness to the head 
when compared with the rest of the body. 

The Spectator ceased not to make sport 
of the hoops of his day. We find there 
the petition of “‘one William Jingle, 
coach-maker and chair-maker of the lib- 
erty of Westminster,” which states that 
for the service of ladies wearing hoop pet- 
ticoats said Jingle “thas built a round 
chair in form of a lantern, six yards and 
a half in circumference, with a stool in 
the centre of it; the said vehicle being so 
contrived as to receive the passenger by 
opening in two in the middle, and clos- 
ing mathematically when she is seated.” 
And farther, “‘ that petitioner has also in- 
vented a coach for the reception of one 
| lady only, who is to be let in at the top.” 
.) And “that the said coach has been tried 

.| by a lady’s woman, in one of these full 
’ petticoats, who was let down from a bal- 
cony and drawn up again by pulieys, to 
the great satisfaction of her lady and all 
who beheld her.” 

The Tuttler reporis the proceedings in a 
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kiguxe 11. 
trial held by himself upon one of the hooped 
ones, who “ was taken up as she went out of the 
puppet-show some three nights ago.” Having 
divested this young lady of her hooped garment, 
a jury of matrons brought her into the house. 
**T had before given directions for an engine 
of several legs, that could contract or open it- 
self like the top of an umbrella, in order to 
place the petticoat upon it, by which means I 
might take a leisurely survey of it as it should 
appear in its proper dimensions. I directed 
the machine to be set upon the table, and di- 
lated in such a manner as to show the garment 
in its utmost circumference; but my great hall 
was too narrow for the experiment, for before 
it was half unfolded it described so immoderate 
a circle that the lower part of it brushed upon 
my face as I sat in my chair of judicature. I 
then inquired for the person who belonged to 
the petticoat, and to my great surprise was di- 
rected to a very beautiful young damsel, with 
so pretty a face and shape that I bid her come 
out of the crowd, and seated her upon a little 
crock at my left hand. 

‘©*My pretty maid,’ said I, ‘do you own 
yourself to have been the inhabitant of the gar- 
ment before us ?’ I then ordered the 
garment to be drawn up by a pulley to the top 
of my great hall, and afterward to be spread 
open by the engine it was placed upon, in such 
a manner that it formed a very splendid and 
ample canopy over our heads. I entered upon 
the whole cause with great satisfaction, as I sat 
under the shadow of it.” 

An instrument or appendage called ‘a pair 
of hips,” was, as before said, the predecessor 
and also contemporary of the hoop. In 1710, 
a lady whose maid has run away, taking with 
her some of the recherché articles of her mis- 
tress’s wardrobe, advertises the truant and the 
lost valuables. Among the latter are men- 
tioned ‘‘four pairs of silk stockings, curiously 
darned (darned stockings being also then the 
rage), three pairs of fashionable eyebrows, two 
sets of ivory teeth, and one pair of box (wood) 
for common use, with two pairs of hips of new- 
est fashion.” 

Figure 12 is from a print in a French work, 
date of 1727, and represents an Alsatian belle 





of that period. There is evidence in the man- 
ner in which her gown hangs that hoops were 
then the mode even in Alsace. The dress of 
this belle ig very curious. Her robe appears 
to be of two different materials, half the petti- 
coat being laid in very fine close plaits and the 
other half in larger plaits. The body is made 
with an immensely long pointed stomacher, 
trimmed with lace and jewels. Over it is a 
lace handkerchief with long pointed ends, ap- 
parently of black silk trimmed with black lace. 
The sleeves are full, puffed, short, and open, 
longer beneath than on top, and long gloves 
join them and conceal the arm. The most 
singular feature of this costume is the coiffure, 
which consists of an enormous three-cornered 
edifice of satin, lace, and jewels, stretching out 
on each side far beyond the width of the figure, 
and standing up in apointinfront. The hair is 
turned back from the forehead, and hangs in a 
very long plait which the fair one carries over one 
arm. Fancy such a figure promenading Broad- 
way! 








Figure 12. 


After being the mode full half a century 
hoops were discarded. Only, however, to be 
revived in, if possible, greater extravagance 
than ever toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. Figure 13 represents a lady’s court- 
dress of 1796. Not content with its natural 
enormity, the hooped skirt was at this time 
decorated with immense bows of ribbon, cords, 
tassels, wreaths of flowers, and long swathes of 
colored silks, hung and twisted about it in the 
most horrid taste. 
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**Good Queen Bess” was noted for her ex- 
travagant and extraordinary taste in matters of 
dress. She possessed costumes of all countries, 
and left at her death no less than three thou- 
sand habits or suits in her wardrobe. Her 
courtiers used to give her gowns, petticoats, 
kirtles, doublets, and mantles, mostly 
highly embroidered and adorned with 
jewels. Paul Hentzner, a German trav- 
eler, who paid a visit to the English 
Court when Elizabeth was still in her 
heyday, says: 

“The Queen had in her ear two pearls 
with very rich drops. She wore false 
hair, and that red; her neck was uncov- 
ered, and she had a necklace of exceed- 
ing fine jewels. Her gown was white 
silk, bordered with pearls the size of 





Ficure 15. 


beans; and over it a mantle of flush silk shot 
with silver threads. Her train was very long. 
Instead of a chain she had an oblong collar of 
gold and jewels.” This must have been before 
increasing years induced the Virgin Queen to 





favor the Elizabethan ruff and high collar con- 
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c2aling even the neck. As her charms decayed 
she grew more chary of their exhibition. 

Ruffs were the leading enormity in the dress 
of this period. Elizabeth’s were the most ex- 
travagant. But her courtiers all wore them. 
The Queen imported a starcher, ‘‘the sub- 
stance called starche” being just then brought 
into use. Stubbs, the chief railer against the 
vanities of those days, says: ‘‘ There is a cer- 
tain liquid matter which they call starche, 
wherein the devil hath learned them to wash 
and dive their ruffs, which, being dry, will 
then stand stiff and inflexible about their necks.” 
We read, too, of wire supports to make the 
ruffs stand out; of ‘‘three or four small ruffs 
placed under the master-devil ruff,” “which was 
often loaded and adorned with gold and silver 
and needlework.” ‘Thus arranged these mon- 
strous appendages expanded like wings as high 
as the head, or fell over the shoulders like flags, 
as shown in our sketches of courtiers of that 
period. 

Several important toilet luxuries and con- 
veniences were introduced in the time of Queen 
Bess. Sir Thomas Gresham first began to man- 
ufacture pins and ribbons during this reign. 
Knitted worsted stockings, too, were first made 
in England about the year 1565, by a London 
apprentice named William Ryder, who, having 
seen some that came from Italy, imitated a pair 
exactly, and presented them to the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Also, we find it written in Stowe’s 
**Chronicle” that, ‘tin the 2d yeere of Queen 
Elizabeth, her silk-woman, Mistress Montagu, 
presented her Majesty for a New-Yeere’s gift a 
pair of black silk knit stockings,” which she 
had made herself. So well did these please 
the Queen that she declared, according to 
Stowe, “ Henceforth will I wear no more cloth 
hose”—tuat is to say, stockings of cloth sewed 
into shape. 








Figure 17. 








Figure 158. 


Elizabeth had a passion for strange orna- 
ments of embroidery work. She had a dress 
with lizards and all sorts of creeping things on 
it. There is a portrait of her wherein she 
wears a gown embroidered with serpents, birds, 
a sea-horse, a swan, and an ostrich; while in 
another portrait a spotted ermine crowned, the 
emblem of chastity, is embroidered upon her 
gown sleeve. 

Figure 17 is from a portrait of Sir William 
Russell, one of Queen Elizabeth’s most distin- 
guished courtiers, and will give some idea of 
the style of dress among the gentlemen of the 
later part of her reign. In his immense ruff, 
his ‘‘ pease-cod-bellied doublet” of thickly quilt- 
ed black silk, slashed sleeves, showing a rich 
lace under-garment, Venetian hose, and stock- 
ings of finest yarn, the dandy of those days 
seems to have been an exceedingly stiff and 
ungainly figure. In Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham (Figure 16), another courtier of Eliza- 
beth’s, we see an example of the trunk hose 
and the sleeveless doubtlet, which were for a 
time the mode. A poet of the day speaks of 
“A fair black coat withouten sleeve, 

And buttoned the shoulder round about; 

Of xxs. a yard, as I beleeve, 

And layd upon with parchment lace withoute.” 

Sleeves were, while in the mode, a very re- 
cherché article of dress. They were made sep- 
arate from the garment, and were often of great 
splendor. Among Elizabeth’s wardrobe were 
‘ta pair of sleeves of sypers (Cyprus work), 
wrought with silver and black silk;” ‘‘a pair 
of sleeves of gold pulled out with lawn;” “‘a 
pair of sleeves of gold and silver knytt, cawle 
fashion ;” and many more, each in a different 
style. Her father, Henry VIII., was also re- 
markable for his splendid sleeves. The por- 
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trait of the Earl of Surrey (Figure 18) will give 
the fair reader some idea of the ridiculous ap- 
pearance of these sleeves upon gentlemen. This 
gallant is dressed in a suit of scarlet through- 
out, and must have presented a most surprising- 
ly gorgeous spectacle as he walked out, rapier 
in hand, looking at least twice as broad as he 
was long. 

Garters, also, were a most fashionable male 
ornament. They were worn externally below 
the knee, and became so expensive and yet so 
common a luxury that we read of men of mean 
rank wearing garters and shoe-roses of more 
than five pounds in value. They were made 
of gold and silver, satin and velvet, often deep- 
ly fringed with gold. Taylor, the water-poct, 
satirizes those who 


A SPANISH GENTLEMAN OF 1560. 








“* Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 
And spangled garters worth a copyhold.” 

The mode seems to have excited the envy 
of the fair sex. In one of Massinger’s plays, a 
young lady, whose attendant has just supplied 
her with shoes, garters, fans, and roses, ex- 
claims: 

“Would "twere in the fashion 
That the garters might be seen too!" 
To which reasonable wish her attendant re- 
plies, 
“*Many ladies 
That know they have good legs, wish the same with you : 
Men that way have the advantage.” 

It is recorded at a later period, of the Queen 
of France, Anne of Austria, that she contrived 
to elude the jealous scrutiny of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and to send the Duke of Buck- 
ingham her own garter as a memo- 
rial. 

With all the exposure of the 
bust permitted by fashion during 
the reign of the Virgin Queen, 
‘* the abomination of wearing short 
sleeves” failed to receive the coun- 
tenance of England’s fair. Indeed, 
for many years, ‘‘naked down 
from the elbows” was a fashion 
which was looked upon with horror 
and disgust—a hint to our modern 
ball-room belles. 

Ardent a devotee of fashion as 
was Elizabeth, she could not bear 
that her subjects should please 
themselves in the shape, size, and 
material of their attire. In no 
reign were so many sumptuary laws 
enacted. She decreed that no 
*‘ great ruff should be worn; nor 
any white color in doublets or 
hosen; nor any facing of velvet in 
gowns, but by such as were of 
the bench. That no gentlemen 
should walk in the streets in their 
cloaks, but in gowns. That no 
hat, or curled or long hair be worn, 
nor any gowns but such as be of 
a sad color.” All which to the 
contrary, the “‘common people,” 
at whom these acts were leveled, 
were most unlawfully extravagant, 
causing the clergy great trouble of 
mind, and calling forth from the 
reformers of that age such devout 
tracts as ‘‘England’s Vanity; or, 
the Voice of God against the mon- 
strous sin of Pride in Dress and 
Apparel.” In this little book the 
writer utters the following quaint 
denunciation : 

‘¢ Ladies, shall I send you to the 
- Royal Exchange, where a greater 
than an angel has kept open shop 
for these sixteen hundred years and 
more, and has incomparably the 
best choice of every thing you can 
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ask for? And because he sells the best pen- 
nyworths, himself descends to call, ‘ What do 
you lack? what do you buy?’ and advises you 
to buy of him. Lord, hast thou any mantoes 
for ladies, made after thine own fashion, which 
shall cover all their naked shoulders and breasts | 
and necks, and adorn them all over? Where! 
are they? Revelations, iii., 18, brings them | 
forth. There they are, ladies; and cheap too, 
at your own price, and will wear forever; and 
with this good property, that they thoroughly 
prevent the shame of your nakedness from ap- 
pearing; and if you stoutly pass away, and take 
them not with you, if there be a God in heaven, 
youll pass naked into hell to all eternity!” 

Among the numerous caprices of Dame Fash- 
ion, not the least strange is that in pursuance 
of which the shape, color, and quantity of the 
hair has been most curiously diversified. False 
hair was used by the ancients. The Emperor | 
Commodus used a wig, which was first oiled, 
then powdered with gold. There is in the! 
British Museum an ancient Theban wig, the 
curling and arranging of which would puzzle 
many a modern hair-dresser. After an exist- 
ence of some thousands of years the hair still 
preserves the curl imparted to it by some un- 
known art of the Theban perruquier. 

The reign of the peruke in Europe, as an ar- 
ticle of fashion, began at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. They were soon the 
rage, their ugliness, and the protests of fair- 
tressed damsels and love-locked young beaux 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. The barbers, 
of course, hailed the innovation with delight ; 
and it is related of one zealous perruquier that 
he hired his sign-painter to depict, with due 
pathos and expression of attitude and face, Ab- 
salom hanging by his hair in the tree, and Da- 
vid weeping beneath, while out of his mouth 
proceeded the legend— 

“Qh, Absalom! oh, Absalom! 
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in existence of John, Duke of Marlborough, at 
his levee, in which his Grace appears dressed 
in a scarlet suit, with large white satin cuffs, 
and a very long white peruke, which he combs ; 
while his valet stands behind him, adjusting 
the curls after the comb has passed through 
them. 

Miason, who traveled in England in 1698, 
says of the gentlemen: ‘‘ Their perruques and 
their habits were charged with powder, like 
millers, and their faces daubed with snuff.” 
The muff, now so exclusively the property of 
the ladies, was then an indispensable article 
to the gentlemen. Tom Brown gives, in his 
**Letters from the Dead to the Living,” the 
following description of the beaux of the early 
part of the eighteenth century : ‘‘ We met three 
flaming beaux of the first magnitude. One made 
a most magnificent figure: his periwig was large 
enough to have loaded a camel, and he bestowed 
upon it at least a bushel of powder I warrant 
you. His sword-knot dangled upon the ground, 
and his steinkirk, that was most agreeably col- 





Oh, Absalom, my son! 
If thou hadst worn a periwig 
Thou hadst not been undone!” 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth it be- 
came the fashion for the gallants to comb their 
wigs in public, as a means of busying their 
hands. 

**How we rejoiced to see *em in our pit! 
What difference methought there was 
Betwixt a country gallant and a wit: 
When you did order periwig with comb, 
They only used four fingers and a thumb.” 

The combs thus pub- 
licly displayed were of 
% very large size, of ivory 
& or tortoise-shell, curi- 
osly chased and orna- 
mented, and were car- 
ried in the pockets as 
constantly as the snuff- 
box. On the Mall, 
and in the boxes, the 
dandies walked and 
combed their perukes. 
There is a picture yet 
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ored with snuff from top to bottom, reached 
down to his waist; he carry’d his hat under his 
| left arm, walk’d with both hands in the waist- 
bands of his breeches, and his cane, that hung 
| negligently down in a string from his right arm, 
| trailed most harmoniously against the pebbles, 
| while the master of it, tripping it nicely upon 
| his toes, was humming to himself.” 

The costliness of wigs (£20 being a very com- 
| mon price) created a curious branch of robbery— 
| a gang of London thieves devoting themselves 

to the stealing of perukes from the heads of 
their owners, and making the streets unsafe for 
the big-wigs after nightfall. The most ingeni- 
ous mode of day robbery was for the thief to 
| carry on his head, concealed in a basket, a 
| smart lad, who, in passing through the crowd, 
would dexterously snatch from the head of its 
| wearer and conceal the most attractive looking 
| wig in the company. Also it was dangerous 
| for any child, with a beautiful head of hair, to 
| wander abroad, certain women being always 
| upon the alert to entice such into out-of-the-way 
places and there rob them of their locks. 
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Figure 22. 


Pepys, who was an amateur in wigs, wonders, 
naively, ‘‘what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done, as to periwigs, for nobody will 
dare to buy any haire for feare of the infection, 
that it had been cut off the heads of the people 
dead with the plague.” But the fashion out- 
lived even this blow, and an old writer point- 
edly says, that “‘Forty or fourscore pounds a 
year for periwigs, and ten to a poor chaplain to 
say grace to him that adores hair, is sufficient 
demonstration of the weakness of the brains they 
keep warm.” 

Wigs, as well as natural hair, were dyed; red 
being curiously enough the favorite color dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s reign. The Virgin Queen 
herself possessed no less than eighty wigs, of 
various colors; and we may suppose that the 
broad-ruffied votaries of fashion of those days 
who were obliged, on account of the breadth 
and stiffness of their collars, to feed themselves 
with spoons two feet long, were not far behind 
their royal mistress in the matter of wigs. The 
ladies, as in duty bound, followed the example 
of their lords, and, as usual, so far exceeded the 
masculine absurdity, that in the course of two 
centuries the female fashionable head passed 
through some most extraordinary metamorpho- 
ses. The head-dress of the Third William’s time 
—a specimen of which is given in Figure 22— 
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Figure 24. 


the fashion of 
from a French 


previous (see Figure 23); while 
1783, shown in Figure 24, copied 
print of that year, is still more 
outré than either. 

Such changes gave cause for 
the old poet's satire: 


““Now dress’d in a cap, now naked 
in none; 
Now loose in a mob, now close in 
a Joan; 
Without handkerchief now, and now 
buried in ruff; 
Now plain as a Quaker, now all of 
a puff; 
Now a shape in neat stays, now a 
slattern in jumps; 
Now high in French heels, now low 2% 
in your pumps; ena 
Now monstrous in hoop, now tra- Figure 2d. 
pish, and walking 
With your petticoats clung toyour heels like a maulkin: 
Like the cock on the tower, that shows you the 
weather, 
You are hardly the same for two days together." 
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Yet Miss at the rooms 
Must beware of her plumes; 
For if Vulcan her feather embraces, 
poor Lady Laycock, 
She'll burn like a haycock, 
And roast all the Loves and the Graces.” 


Figures 27, 28, 29, 30, are fair exam- 
ples of this towering monstrosity. So 
enormous were these ‘‘ heads” that women 
of fashion were compelled to ride with 
them thrust out of the carriage-windows, 
or kneel down in the carriage to accom- 
modate them within. The body of the 
vast edifice was formed of tow. Over this 
the hair was turned, and false hair added 
in great curls, bobs, and ties, all pow- 
dered in profusion; then hung all over 
with vulgarly large rows of pearls, or even 
glass beads. Above this came flowers, 
and the whole was surmounted by broad, 
silken bands and great ostrich feathers. 
The entire structure added about three 
feet to the lady’s legitimate height, and 
caused the gentlemen to look like dwarfs 
beside their wives. Of course such an 
edifice was to be constructed only at a 
vast expense of time and labor, and could 
not lightly be disturbed. Heads, when 
properly dressed, ‘‘ kept for three weeks,” 
as the barbers quietly phrased it. To 
** keep” them longer necessitated the em- 
ployment of numerous preparations sold 
and warranted to destroy the vermin which 
bred in the flour and pomatum so liberally 
used. ‘Directions for opening a three 
weeks’ head,” openly circulated in those 

Figures 27, 28, 29. days, should have been enough to disgust 
cleanly people with the fashion. Of course 

When wigs were changed from flowing to | false hair was still in great demand ; and we read 

crisp locks the ladies perpetrated enormities of | of a young country girl, with fine locks, coming 
which Figures 25 and 26, on the preceding page, | to London and selling her hair for fifty pounds 
will give the reader a faint idea, and in which | ($250), with which sum as her dower she re- 
the hair was disposed in rows of curls towering | turned, pacified an obdurate father, and mar- 
up, one above the other, to a tremendous height. | ried his willing son. 
On these followed the commode—an actual tower 
of true and false hair, rags, ribbons, feathers, 
powder, and pomatum, accompanying which 
was a head-dress of which the following com- 
ic summary is given in an old print of the last 
century : 











“A cap like a bat 
(Which was once a cravat), 

Part gracefully platted and pinned is; 
Part stuck upon gauze, 
Resembles mackaws, 

And all the fine birds of the Indies. 


But above all the rest 
A bold Amazon's crest 
Waves nodding from shoulder to shoulder; 
At once to surprise, 
And to ravish all eyes, 
To frighten and charm the beholder. 


In short, head and feather, 
And wig altogether, 
With wonder and joy would delight ye: 
Like the picture I've seen 
Of th’ adorable queen, 
Of the beautiful, blest Otaheite. Figure 30. 
Vor. XVIIL.—No. 105.—X 
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What with the towers and trains of the ladies, 
the wigs and tight breeches of the gentlemen, 
and the stays worn by both sexes, locomotion 
in full dress must have been a matter of diffi- 
culty, while a departure from the erect position 
seems to have been an impossibility. At a 
ball given by an English royal Duke, ‘‘ Lady 
H——d” chanced to drop her handkerchief. 
Having a bad cold, she needed it; but neither 
she nor her partner, a royal Duke, being dressed 
for stooping, they were obliged to ring for the 
servant to assist her ladyship’s nose to a hand- 
kerchief. 

Yet even these towers of flowers and feathers 
were preferable to the disgusting fashion which 
followed it, of piling garden stuff—stch as car- 
rots and parsneps—on the head. Here is an 
inventory of the contents of such a fashionable 
head as we just mentioned : 

“*Sing her daub'd with white and red, 
Sing her large terrific head, 
Nor the many things disguise 
That produce its mighty size; 
And let nothing be forgot, 
Carrots, turnips, and what not; 
Curls and cushions for imprimis, 
Wool and powder for the jinis; 
Lace and lappets, many a flag, 
Many a party-colored rag, 
Pendent from the head behind, 
Floats and wantons in the wind.” 

For a long time gray powder was the rage. 
This applied on black hair caused it to look 
blue, transforming young ladies for the time 
being into actual blues. Figure 31 is a sample 
of this head-dress. This is alluded to in the 
following graphic account of a fashionable lady’s 
toilet for the year 1759—just one hundred years 
ago: 

‘*Hang a small bugle cap on, as big as a crown, 
Snout it off with a flow’r, vulgo dict, a pompoon ; 
Let your powder be gray, and braid up your hair, 
Like the mane of a colt to be sold at a fair. 

A short pair of jumps, half an ell from your chin, 
To make you appear like one just lying-in; 

Before, for your breast, pin a stomacher bib on, 
Ragout it with curlets of silver and ribbon. 

Your neck and your shoulders both naked should be, 





Figure 32. 

Let your gown be a sack, blue, yellow, or green, 

And frizzle your elbows with ruffles sixteen ; 

Furl off your lawn apron with flounces in rows, 

Puff and pucker up knots on your arms and your toes; 

Make your petticoats short, that a hoop eight yards wide 

May decently show how your garters are ty'd; 

With fringes of knotting your dicky cabob, 

On slippers of velvet, set gold a-la-daube. 

But mount on French heels, when you go to a ball; 

‘Tis the fashion to totter, and show you can fall; 

Throw modesty out from your manners and face, 

A-la-mode de Francois, you're a bit for his Grace." 

So vast were the ‘‘ towers” and so expanded 
the hoops that the doors of the French Queen’s 
palace were forced to be made both higher and 
wider to admit herself and her ladies. The 
author of ‘‘ The Enormous Abomination of the 
Hooped Petticoat,” 1745, has a description of a 
lady entering a room which will put some mali- 
cious persons in mind of experiences of the 
present day: ‘‘ Suppose the fine lady entering 
a room: First enters, wriggling and sidcling 
and edging in by degrees, two yards and a 
half of hoop; for as yet you see nothing else. 
Some time after appears the inhabitant of the 
garment herself; not with a full face, but is 
profile. Next, in due time, follows two yards 





Was it not for Vandyke, blown with cheveux-de-frize. 





and a half of hoop more; and now her whole 
person, with all its appurtenances, 
is actually arrived fully and com- 
pletely inthe room. She sits down: 
if it be upon a couch or squab, 
though the couch or squab be five 
yards long, her hoop takes up every 
inch of it, from one end to the other. 
If upon a chair, it is the same in 
effect; only the hoop is suspended 
in the air, without any thing else to 
rest upon.” 
f The ‘‘ heads” excited the satire 
. of all the poets and poetasters of 
} the age. They were compared to 
almost every disagreeable subject 
in nature; but no amount of fun 
affected the mode. The quick 
changes from one monstrous fash- 
ion to another more monstrous 
still, caused one to sing, 
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Figure 33. 


**O let a wind-mill decorate the hair, 
A wind-mill, apter emblem of the fair! 
As every blast of air impels the vane, 
So every blast of folly whirls their brain.” 


To shape and order the cumbrous ‘‘ head” 
required the strength and energies of a male 
hair-dresser, whose labors are thus described by 
the author of the “ New Bath Guide :” 


“And first at her porcupine head he begins 
To fumble and poke with his irons and pins, 
Then fires all his crackers with horrid grimace, Discharging a steam that the devil would choke, 
And puffs his vile rocambol breath in her face, From paper, pomatum, from powder and smoke; 

The patient submits, and with duc 

resignation, 

Prepares for her fate in the next op- 

eration. 

When lo! on a sudden, a monster 

appears, 

A horrible monster, to cover her 








Figure 36. 





ears; 

What sign of the zodiac is it he 
bears? 

Is it Taurus's«tail, or the téte de 
mouton, 

Or the beard of the goat, that he 
dares to put on? 

*Tis a wig en vergette, that from Paris 
was brought. 

Une téte comme il faut, that the var- 
let has bought 

Of a beggar, whose head he has 
shaved for a groat. 

-Now fixed to her head, does he fiiz- 
zle and dab it; 

"Tis a fore-top no more—'tis the skin 
of a rabbit— 

*Tis a muff—'tis a thing that by all 
is confest, 

Is in color and shape like a chaf- 
finch’s nest.” 


H The strong scents which were 
¥ universal toilet adjuncts from the 
? time of Queen Bess down to the 
close of the last century, seem to 
have been necessities rather than 
luxuries. Cold water as a puri- 
fier was not much used in the 
cumbrous toilets of those days. 
To ladies who painted in red and 
white, as they did in the last cen- 
Figure 34. tury, an imprudent washing of 
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Fievure 37. 


the face would have been almost certain death. 
Lady Fortrose indeed killed herself by such a 
rashness, and several similar deaths are on rec- 
ord. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1741 confesses that ‘‘ from my love of appearing 
clean, and conversing with the ladies, I am what 
people call a Beau.” At Bath, the focus of 
every thing refined and fashionable during the 
early part of the last century, they never washed 
the uncarpeted floors of the apartments; but 
they were occasionally smeared over with a 
mixture of soot and small beer, which hid, or at 
any rate clouded, all unsightly accumulations. 

Lest our fair readers think we give undue 
prominence to the fashionable absurdities of 
their sex, we must cite here one more extrava- 
gance in male attire, which seems to eclipse 
almost any thing to be laid to the fairer portion 
of creation. The Prince of Wales, who was 
afterward George IV., and whose wardrobe sold 
at auction, after his death, for the trifling sum 
of $45,000 (it was estimated to have cost 
$500,000), was the first to countenance buck- 
skin breeches as an indispensable fashionable 
morning garment. This article was made to 
fit so close to the person that, we read, the 
maker and a couple of assistants were usually 
required to aid at the ceremony of trying it on. 
In some instances it was actually suspended 
from the ceiling by machinery, and the wearer 
descended into it, endeavoring, partly by the in- 
fluence of his natural gravity, and partly by the 
pullings and haulings of those around him, to 
get home into the shell prepared for him. The 
effect of three hours’ work of this kind (and 
the task lasted that time) may be imagined, es- 
pecially if it was in the summertime. To walk 
in them was a torture, and to get out of them 
no less; but the dandy submitted to all with 
the devotion of a new-made saint, and the im- 
perturbable firmness of a martyr. 

*In conclusion, we come to bonnets—of which 
the varying shapes are so numerous that we can 
give only a few of the most remarkable. 

The horned and peaked styles (Figure 32) were 
in vogue during the reigns of the Plantagenets, 
but died out before Elizabeth’s time. When 
the tower was the mode, a head-covering to 





correspond was a necessity. The balloon or 
hood (Figure 35) seems to have been rather 
graceful than otherwise. But it was soon driven 
out by the basket-shaped contrivance shown in 
Figure 37. This, heavy as it looks, was ex- 
ceedingly light and fragile, composed chiefly of 
laces, gauze, wire, and ribbon, and intended to 
protect and shelter, and not weigh down, the 
immense head which it covered. 

The three styles here presented in Figure 34 
were all the rage at different periods, and all 
are more graceful than the cumbrous head-piece 
shown in Figure 33. 

This was the height of the mode about 1768, 
and was—so says Stewart, a perruquier-author, 
in his Plocacosmos—thought a most graceful 
adornment! What taste! 

But equally ungraceful and fashionable was 
the monstrous cap shown in Figure 36—a fact we 
should be loth to ask the reader to believe, were 
it not that our engraving is copied from an en- 
graved likeness of the fair Mary Anne Robin- 
son, the first love of that prince who was after- 
ward George IV. One can scarcely imagine 
that a really beautiful woman would so dis- 
figure herself. No wonder a pious rhymer of 
those days sang : 

“The pride of our females all bound'ry exceeds, 
‘Tis now quite the fashion to wear double heads. 
Approaching this town to disburse heavenly treasure, 
I passed by a head that would fill a strike-measure, 
If I'd had that measure but close to my side, 

I then should have had the experiment tried. 

By sins a man’s said to be covered all o'er, 

With bruises and many a putrified sore; 

From the sole of his foot to his crown they aspire. 
But the sins of a woman rise half a yard higher.” 


And yet, not one of the bonnets so ridiculed 
will seem more strange and outré to our small 
bonneted generation than will this specimen of 
the head covering which excited the budding 
vanity and enthusiasm of our mothers. 
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CAELO ANTONIO LOPEZ, PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY. 


LA PLATA.* 
TEVER may be the immediate issue 
of the dispute with Paraguay, which forms 
so unfortunate an episode in the history of the 
La Plata Exploring Expedition, the ultimate 
results of this expedition can not fail to be of 
the highest importance. The basin drained 
by the affluents of the Rio de La Plata contains 
more than 800,000 square miles—a territory 
seven times larger than Great Britain, four 
times larger than France, two and a half times 
larger than the original thirteen States of the 
Union. In extent it ranks the third of the 
great river basins of the earth, being exceeded 
only by the basins of the Amazon and the Mis- 
sissippi ; while, as a home for civilized men and 
as the probable seat of a mighty Empire, its nat- 
ural capabilities are surpassed only by those of 

our own great Western Valley. 

The policy of Spain toward her colonies in 
the New World was always narrow and selfish. 
None suffered more than the vast region of La 
Plata. The merchants of Seville and Lima 
obtained the monopoly of the trade-of Peru, 
and prohibitory edicts were issued against that 

* La Plata: The Argentine Confi ion and Para- 
quay. Being a Narrative of the Exploration of the T'rib- 
utaries of the River La Plata and adjacent Countries, 
during the yeat's 1853, *54, °55, and "56, under the orders 
of the United States Government. By Tuomas J. Pages, 
U. &.N., C der of the Expediti With Map and 
Numerous Engravings. Harper and Brothers. 











|; of La Plata; so that when, after nearly three 


centuries of possession, the Spanish power passed 
away, only a few isolated portions of the country 
had been brought into subjection by civilized 
man. 

The anarchy and civil wars which ensued 
were still less favorable to the development 
of the resources and population of La Plata. 
Paraguay, under the iron rule of Francia, was 
shut off from all communication with the outer 
world; Uruguay, pounced upon by Brazil, was 
almost desolated in gaining her independence , 
the ill-consolidated Argentine Confederation 
fell under the brutal tyranny of Rosas, whose 
chief aim was to secure for his own State of 
Buenos Ayres the supremacy over the whole 
Confederation ; to effect which the waters of 
La Plata were closed to the commerce and nav- 
igation of the world. Aided by Brazil, some 
of whose finest provinces were isolated by the 
closing of the Paraguay and Parana, the other 
States of the Confederation, under the lead of 
Urquiza, took up arms against Rosas, and, after 
a weary war of years, totally defeated him on 
the 3d of February, 1852, and secured the in- 
dependence of the Argentine States, and the 
right to the free navigation of their own waters. 
Urquiza, a man of enlarged and liberal views, 
was placed at the head of affairs; and on the 
28th of August, 1852, he issued a decree de- 
claring the navigation of the waters of the Con- 
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federation free to the vessels of all nations. 
The seal which had so long closed this great 
country was broken, and a vast region was at 
once opened to the commerce of the world. 
Our own Government was the first to avail 
itself of the opportunity thus offered to obtain 
a more extended knowledge of La Plata. The 
steamer Water Witch was put under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant (now Captain) Thomas 


J. Page, who was charged to explore the rivers | 








} of La Plata, and to report upon their naviga- 


bility and the commercial resources of the coun- 
tries traversed by them. 

Lieutenant Page performed the duties in- 
trusted to him with rare tact, fidelity, and in- 
telligence. His narrative, recently published, 
gives an account of explorations embracing 
more than eight thousand miles of travel by 
water and land, in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion and Paraguay. These explorations were 
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made with the full consent and cordial co-opera- 
tion of all the States in whose territories they 
took place ; and without the slightest unfriend- 
ly act on either side, up to the. time of the 
unfortunate rupture with President Lopez of 
Paraguay, which has at length resulted in the 
dispatch of the largest naval force which our 
Government has as yet fitted out. 

The Water Witch reached Buenos Ayres on 
the 25th of May, 1853. The country was in a 


“DNINSIA SNVIGNI—OPTNUAA OTN 








state of civil war. Buenos Ayres, unwilling to 
recede from her supremacy in the Confedera- 
tion, had.taken up arms against Urquiza, who 
was besieging the capital by land, while his 
fleet blockaded the port with the design of 
starving the city into surrender. He at once 
formally authorized the expedition to proceed ; 
but various diplomatic reasons detained the 
Water Witch at Buénos Ayres for some months. 

The members amused themselves as they 
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USE OF THE LASSO AND BOLAS. 


could in watching the movements of the block- 
ading squadron, and those of the merchantmen 
who were endeavoring to enter the port. The 
former showed marvelous skill in not over- 
hauling the vessels deeply laden with flour and 
other edibles designed to feed the hungry popu- 
lation whom Urquiza was trying to starve into 
submission. How they could fire at them and 
invariably miss was a secret which was fully 
exposed one day, by the commander of the 
blockading fleet openly carrying his vessels 
over to the inside party. The blockade was 
at an end, and Urquiza could reduce the city 
only by bombardment. This he was loth to 
do; and very willingly acceding to a proposi- 
tion for accommodation made through the rep- 
resentatives of France, England, and the United 
States, he withdrew his army from before the 
city. 

The negotiations between the Argentine Con- 
federation or the one side, and the representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France on the other, were now transferred to 
the residence of Urquiza in the interior of the 
Province of Entre Rios, and the Water Witch 
was employed to convey the President, his 


] 





suite, and afterward the American Ministers, 
Messrs. Schenck and Pendleton, up the River 
Uruguay to Gualaguaychu, the port nearest to 
Urquiza’s estancja of San José. 

From Gualaguaychu to San José, a distance 
of fifty miles, the road lay wholly within the 
estate of Urquiza, which extends some ten 
miles further, embracing several hundreds of 
square miles of the most fertile part of Entre 
Rios. Themodeof conveyance was by a galera— 
a vehicle not unlike an omnibus, drawn by four 
horses, each mounted by a gaucho, and capa- 
ble of carrying a dozen passengers. 

While the ministers were engaged in nego- 
tiations, Page and his naval companions busied 
themselves by inspecting the various operations 
carried on at this great estancia; saw the gau- 
chos, equipped with lasso and bolas, dashing in 
among the herds of wild cattle, flinging them 
to the ground, and branding them with the dis- 
tinctive mark of the owner; visited the wheat- 
fields, nurseries, and gardens; and wondered 
at the immense herds of deer, and droves of 
ostriches—fifty of these long-necked, long-leg- 
ged birds being counted together—which sur- 
rounded the house. Urquiza’s dwelling is a one- 
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COSTUMES IN THE INTERIOR. 


7 

storied quadrangular stone building of eighty 
feet on each side. Two lofty turrets afford a 
view of miles in every ‘direction over the level 
pampa. Farther than the eye can reach the 
land is his own; and this is but one of his 
many estates. On this estancia of San José 
are 70,000 sheep, 40,000 head of cattle, and 
2000 horses. 

Their time for observation was short. The 
negotiations were pushed forward rapidly, and 
with entire cordiality on both sides. Three days 
after their arrival at San José the treaty of July 
27, 1853, was concluded and formally signed by 
Urquiza; and on the same day treaties in sim- 
ilar terms were concluded with the Ministers of 
Great Britain and France. The vital article of 
these treaties is that by which the navigation of 
the great rivers La Plata, Uruguay, and Parana 
will henceforth be free to the commerce of the 
world; this freedom no longer depending upon 
decrees which may be abrogated, laws which 
may be repealed, or constitutions which may be 
changed; but is under the solemn guarantee 
of international contracts. Buenos Ayres in- 
deed subsequently protested against this treaty ; 
but in her anomolous position, neither in nor 





out of the Confederation, her discontent is of 
little consequence. If she remains in the Con- 
federation, she must be governed by the supreme 
power; if she goes out of it, she has no claim 
to impede the free navigation of rivers of which 
she owns only a small part on one shore. 

On the Ist of September, 1853, the proper 
work of the Expedition was begun by the Water 
Witch commencing the ascent of the Parana. 
The Rio de la Plata is an estuary rather than a 
river. Itis 180 miles wide at the ocean, extend- 
ing inland 170 miles, where it receives its two 


| great affluents: the Parana, in its lower course 


running nearly southeast, and the Uruguay, a 
little west of south ; between these rivers lie the 
states of Entre Rios and Corrientes, while on 
the western bank of the Parana lie the states 
of Buenos Ayres and Santa Fé, and higher up 
the almost unknown region of the Grand Chaco, 
occupied by scattered bands of Indians, who ac- 
knowledge fealty to no civilized power. 

The design of the exploration was purely sci- 
entific. ‘The precise geographical position of 
all important @oints was to be ascertained by 
astronomical observations. During the day 
these were taken on shore; at night, when the 
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vessel was at anchor, they were made from the 
deck. Elaborate charts were also to be pre- 
pared, giving a faithful representation of the 
river and as much as possible of the adjacent 
country. For this purpose an elevated position 
was taken on the hurricane deck, where the 
commander and two assistant officers were al- 
ways posted when the steamer was under way. 
One observer, with chart-paper before him, pro- 
jected the course of the river, noted its width 








and depth, and delineated the topography of 
either bank ; while the other recorded these ob- 
servations in his note-book, together with re- 
marks upon any peculiar characteristics of the 
shores and vegetation. When in deep water, 
soundings were made every five minutes; when 
the water was shallow, the soundings were made 
as rapidly as the lead could be thrown. 

For 200 miles the Parana and its branches 
form a low delta, studded with innumerable isl- 


MEETING INDIANS IN THE CLUAGCO, 
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ands, covered with orange and peach trees. The 
oranges are of poor quality, but the peaches, 
which grow wild, are of admirable flavor. The 
fruiterers lay their boats against the banks, and 
load them directly from the overhanging trees. 
These islands, at this season, present an en- 
chanting spectacle. The low banks are fringed 
with aquatic plants; the willows droop their 
pensile boughs over the water, forming arbors 
under which the boatmen indulge in their noon- 


THOLIM WELVAM ,, GHG NOda YOVLLY 








tide siestu. The air is loaded with delicate 
odors from innumerable flowers, and the eye 
is almost wearied with the gorgeous coloring of 
the tropical vegetation. From the mast-head 


of the steamer, as far as the eye could reach 
over the level banks, there was but a wilderness 
of foliage, and flowers, and fruit. 

The river now begins to emerge from this low 
delta, presenting steep banks of from fifty to a 
hundred feet in height, with a rich soil. 


Here 
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are the great estancias, or grazing establish- 
ments, covered with herds of cattle and horses. 
The civil wars which have ravaged the country 
for so many years have sadly diminished these ; 
but they still constitute the wealth of the coun- 
try. The great estancieros reside at Buenos 
Ayres, luxuriating in the enjoyments of city 
life, leaving their estates to the management of 
the capitaz and his subordinate herdsmen. 
Rosario, 200 miles from the mouth of the 








Parana, and 400 from the ocean, will probably 
in time become the great emporium of the eley- 
en provinces west of the Parana. When the 
Expedition reached it, in September, 1853, its 
population was about 4000. Within two years, 
and before the Water Witch left La Plata, the 
population of Rosario had increased to 12,000— 
an increase paralleled only by that of some of 
our own Western cities. 

Three hundred and fifty miles from its 


PURSUIT OF INDIANS ON THE BALADO. 
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mouth the Parana receives the Salado, its first | prisoners filled the jails of Asuncion. Yet his 
great tributary from the west, the subsequent | power was from first to last unquestioned. In 


exploration of which forms one of the most in- 
teresting features of Captain Page’s narrative. 
From this point, with the single exception of 
the little hamlet of Capilla de San José, settle- 
ments are confined wholly to the eastern bank 
of the river. On the west, far up the Parana 
and Paraguay, is *“* E/ Gran Chaco,” which ecov- 
ers an area of 200,000 square miles—equal to 
that of our four great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. It is par- 
titioned by imaginary lines among the neighbor- 
ing Governments, but is in the actual posses- 
sion of hordes of inhospitable savages, who ac- 
knowledge allegiance to no power but that of 
their own caciques, who rule with unquestioned 
authority. 

Corrientes, the capital of the State of that 
name, is a flourishing town upon the eastern 
bank of the Parana, just below its junction with 
the Paraguay, and about 1000 miles from the 
ocean. ‘The Parana, whose course has hither- 
to been north and south, turns sharply to the 
east after receiving the Paraguay. It keeps 
this course for two or three hundred miles, 
when it resumes its former direction, running 
nearly parallel with the Paraguay. Within the 
peninsula formed by these two rivers lies the 
inland State of Paraguay, with a territory of 
72,000 square miles, and a population of some 
300,000 souls. Cut off from the rest of the 
world by position, Paraguay has been still more 
isolated by the policy of its rulers. The inde- 
pendence of the country was acknowledged in 
1811; the next year the administration was 
confided to two consuls, Yegros and Francia, 
the latter of whom soon gained the manage- 
ment of affairs, and established the most abso- 
lute system of despotism ever known in the civ- 
ilized world. He seems to have been possess- 
ed by two leading ideas: To concentrate all 
power in his own person; and to shut out his 
dominions from intercourse with the rest of the 
world. No official record of his decrees was 
kept; his orders, with ‘‘ executed” marked on 
the margin, were returned to him, and then de- 
stroyed. The only trade allowed was that car- 
ried on by himself. When he wanted articles 
of foreign production, a permit was sent to Cor- 
rientes for a single vessel to come to the port 
of Nembucu. An invoice of the cargo was for- 
warded to him, upon which he fixed his own 
price, paying for it in yerba. So completely 
was the produce of this favorite beverage mo- 
nopolized by Paraguay, that Francia might have 
parodied our own boast, by saying that in La 
Plata ‘‘ Yerba is king.” The tyranny of Francia 
extended to every department of life; his spies 
and emissaries were at every man’s door; his or- 
ders admitted of no delay or appeal. He died in 
1840, having governed more than a quarter of 
acentury. He left his country impoverished ; 
its resources undeveloped ; its population di- 
minished. 
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In spite of the numerous executions | 
which he ordered, more than seven hundred | 


life he was El Supremo, and even yet the Para- 
guayans speak of him, only in whispers, as E/ 
Defunto—‘*The Deceased.” The church in 
which he was buried is shunned to this day. 
One morning when it was opened for prayer 
his monument was found scattered in fragments 
over the floor; his bones had disappeared—how 
or whither nobody knew or cared: it was whis- 
pered about that the devil had only claimed his 
own, body and soul. 

After a number of changes in the form of 
government, Senor Carlo Antonio Lopez was, 
in 1844, elected President for ten years. He 
soon possessed himself of power scarcely less 
absolute than that of Francia, though far more 
wisely exercised; for Lopez is unquestionably 
a man of no common talent. It is said that 
Paraguay has a constitution on paper—there 
certainly was one in Francia’s time ; but nobody 
now seems to know any thing of iis provisions; 
Lieutenant Page could get no official informa- 
tion respecting it. ‘The President is the State; 
he appoints the commandantes; these nominate 
the representatives to Congress; and Congress 
chooses the President. Ofcourse, when Lopez's 
term expired there was no rival candidate, and 
he was again elected. 

The Expedition left Corrientes on the 26th of 
September, having been occupied nearly a month 
in surveying the Parana. They now entered 
the Paraguay—a noble river of half a mile broad, 
with a winding course, but an open and unob- 
structed channel—and soqn entered the terri- 
tory of Paraguay. The country was beautiful. 
‘In the islands of the Parana,” writes Page, 
**we have seen the lovely gardens of La Plata; 
we have now before us her parks. It is the 
region of the palm, which here rises to a great 
height. The grass is green and luxuriant as 
a well-kept lawn; deer gambol under the trees, 
and it needs not. a vivacious imagination to con- 
ceive that at gach bend of the river some noble 
mansion to which these parks pertain will ap- 
pear. A few habitations are alone wanting to 
animate the landscape.” 

The eastern bank is.defended by piquettes and 
guardias ; the former at intervals of three miles, 
the latter at wider distances. These are the 
stations of a river police for the prevention of 
smuggling, and dispatch offices for the trans- 
mission of intelligence to the capital. The 
guardias consist of bamboo huts, with an adja- 
cent lofty look-out; the piquettes are thatched 
sheds, with raw-hide hammocks for the men. 
On the west bank is the Chaco. Here are no 
guardias; the Indians being without canoes, the 
river is thought a sufficient protection from their 
incursions, 

Asuncion, the capital, lies 160 miles above 
the mouth of the Paraguay. Immediately on 
his arrival Page sought an interview with the 
President, who received him in a plainly car- 
peted room, with a circular table in the centre. 
and a few cane-seated chairs arranged around 
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the walls. At the table sat Lopez, a stout man 
of fifty-four years of age, wearing his hat, ac- 
cording to his usual habit in receiving visitors 
of whatever rank. The existing treaty with 
Paraguay secured the right of navigating the 
river only as far as Asuncion. There were 
unsettled questions as to boundaries between 
Paraguay and Brazil; and as the river formed 
the only outlet to some of the richest Brazilian 
provinces, Lopez had closed its navigation above 
Asuncion, with a view of bringing Brazil to 
terms. One of the leading objects of the ex- 
pedition was to explore the upper course of the 
Paraguay. Lopez hesitated to allow this, lest 
Brazil should adduce it as a precedent, and de- 
mand the right of passage, which he would not 
grant in the present state of their political re- 
lations. Page replied that the Expedition be- 
ing of a purely scientific character, any privi- 
leges granted to it could not be made a prece- 
dent for navigation for commercial purposes, 
and urged the benefits which would accrue to 
Paraguay from a scientific exploration of wa- 
ters so little known. Lopez saw the force of 
this reasoning, and not only gave the required 
permission, but afforded every facility for car- 
rying it into effect. He allowed them to build 
a small steamer at Asuncion, designed to trav- 
erse the minor streams, and gave orders by 
which an abundant supply of fuel was furnish- 
ed for the Water Witch. Up to the time of the 
unfortunate rupture, of which we shall soon 
have to speak, nothing could be more friendly 
and courteous than the conduct of the Presi- 
dent of Paraguay. Page loses no opportunity 
of doing ample justice to Lopez in this respect, 
even. while most severely auimadverting upon 
his subsequent conduct. 

A month having been occupied in these ne- 
gotiations, the ascent of the river was begun on 
the 7th of November. Orders from Lopez had 
preceded them, and they were every where re- 
ceived with the utmost kindness. On the east 
bank were occasional villages and estancias; 
on the west the Chaco, which is here claimed 
by Paraguay, although no actual authority is ex- 
ercised over it. One day, while running close to 
the west bank, they saw a host of mounted In- 
dians in the distance. On they dashed like 
centaurs, men and women naked with the ex- 
ception of a piece of stuff about the loins. 
They had neither saddles nor bridles, guiding 
their fiery horses among the trees by a hide 
thong passed around the lower jaw. Arrived 
at the bank they made signals for a ‘‘talk.” 
The steamer was stopped, and a party sent 
ashore. The Indians proved to be a band of the 
Angaité, one of the most warlike of the tribes 
of the Chaco, who have for more than three 
centuries defied the power of the white man. 
They have maintained their independence, not 
among deadly morasses or inaccessible mount- 
ains; but in a land of fertile plains, and noble 
forests, accessible by navigable streams, and 
irrigated by abundant tributaries; aland in the 
most literal sense flowing with milk and honey. 





They were noble-looking creatures, all above 
the middle stature, well formed, and athletic. 
The old Jesuits give the most extraordinary ac- 
counts of the physical vigor of the Indians of 
the Chaco. WDobrizhoffer says if one dies at 
fourscore he is lamented as having been cut off 
in the flower of his age. He speaks of men 
of a hundred years mounting fiery horses like 
boys of twelve. Azara says that they have 
no equals in physical nobleness; he speaks of 
men more than a century old, vigorous and 
athletic, with perfect teeth and unthinned hair. 
One of these caciques, six feet and two inches 
in height, who still mounted his horse, handled 
his lance, went to war, and followed the chase 
with the youngest, was, in 1794, asked his age. 
He replied that he did not know; but that 
when the cathedral at Asuncion was built he 
was married and had a son. The cathedral 
was built 105 years before; so that the chief 
must have been more than 120 years old. 

The abandoned fort of Olimpo marks the 
boundary, as claimed by Paraguay. Beyond 
this, the west bank belongs to Bolivia, the right 
to Brazil. Bolivia, in fact, claims Olimpo, 
and, in 1852, it was named as one of the three 
free ports of entry; and a prize of ten thousand 
dollars was offered to the first commercial ex- 
pedition which should enter either of them. 
At the time when the Expedition reached it, 
with the exception of the deserted fortress and 
a few dilapidated huts formerly occupied by the 
officers, there was not for miles around the 
vestige of any occupation by the whites. It 
stood as isolated from all civilization as a desert 
island. But since the river has been opened to 
Brazilian vessels the fort has been again occu- 
pied by Paraguay. 

Corumba, a little station about 300 miles be- 
yond the frontier, was the point to which Brazil 
had limited the permission to ascend. It is a 
forlorn village occupied by a commander, fifteen 
soldiers, and some thirty half-breed women and 
children. Permission was subsequently given 
to explore all the Brazilian affluents of La 
Plata; but the difficulty with Paraguay ren- 
dered this unavailing for the time. 

Corumba was reached on the 1st of Decem- 
ber. The Expedition then descended the river 
to Asuncion, where it arrived on the 20th. 

The Water Witch, drawing nine feet, had 
thus, at the season of low water, ascended this 
noble river a distance of 1000 miles from the 
ocean in a direct line, or twice as far by the 
course of the river, without meeting with the 
slightest obstruction. It therefore furnishes a 
practicable highway into the very heart of the 
South American continent. With the possible 
exception of our own great Western River, we 
may safely affirm that no other river on the 
earth presents so many facilities for navigation 
by steam. Of the availability of the country 
watered by it and its afiluents for colonization 
and subsequent commerce, we shall hereafter 
speak more in detail. 

As the Expedition approached Asuncion the 
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altered demeanor of the authorities at the vari- | porch, each bearing a long stick thrust through 
ous places where they touched showed that! a piece of roasted beef. ‘‘ Is that our dinner?” 
something was wrong. What this was was | asked the hungry men. ‘‘ Si Senor,” was the 
soon explained. Lopez was angry because | reply, delivered in a tone which implied ‘* What 
they had ascended beyond the limits of Para- | more would you have?” The meat, unaccom- 
guay. This cloud quickly blew over. Lopez | panied by salt, bread, or vegetables, was so tough 
was highly gratified with the sketch of the riv- | as to defy the assaults of knives or teeth. It 
er which Page gave him; and the relations | seemed to have been taken from a bullock as old 
between the Expedition and the President be- | as the most long-lived Chaco Indian, while right 
came more friendly than ever. before their eyes two thousand fat beeves were 
Lieutenant Page projected a series of jour- | luxuriously grazing. By dint of much solicita- 
neys by land, to be undertaken by himself and | tion a few eggs were added to the meal, for 
his officers, into the interior of Paraguay. Lo- | which a dollar a person was demanded and paid. 
pez entered cordially into the scheme, and gave | ‘‘I never reported the capitan of this puesta,” 
directions which every where procured the most | says Page, ‘‘or he would probably have lost 
hospitable reception to these parties. ‘*A hint | his place.” 
from the President,” says Page, ‘‘ would be A very interesting journey was performed by 
quite sufficient to insure kind treatment to | Lieutenant Powell into the districts where the 
strangers at the hands of every Paraguayan. | yerba is grown. From this herb is produced 
But, independent of any influence which the | the maté, the favorite beverage of La Plata. 
expression of his Excellency’s will might have, | The word maté means simply a gourd, and pro- 
I believe hospitality to be a national virtue. | | perly denotes the vessel from which the decoc- 
As there are no public houses, travelers must | tion is imbibed, by means of a tube with a perfor- 
depend exclusively on private entertainment. | ated bulb at the extremity. The Yerba maté or 
I instructed the vaqueano to make remunera-| J/ex Paraguayensis is a species of holly; the 
tion on all occasions in the course of our route. | lands where it grows belong to the State, and 
It was invariably offered, but in a majority| the herb is a Government monopoly. It is 
of cases declined.” The Narrative presents | gathered either by the officials of the Govern- 
throughout a genial picture of the people of | ment, or by individuals who receive permission 
Paraguay. Though the country is mainly ag- | to collect and prepare it, receiving one-third of 
ricultural, there is little variety in the articles | the product for the labor. The leaves and ten- 
cultivated. The people have few inducements | der twigs are stripped from the bushes, roasted 
to urge them to the strenuous industry which | for thirty-six or forty-eight hours over a slow 
characterizes our race. Shut out from com-| fire, pounded to a powder, and packed in hides 
munication with other lands, they neither know | for exportation. The present net revenue de- 
nor desire their’ luxuries. Give them maté, | rived from this article amounts to about $360,000 
beef, and mandioca, and they are satisfied. | a year. 
Their climate is deliciously soft, and with the} The little steamer built at Asuncion, and 
festivals of the Church, and an occasional dance | named the Pifcomayo, proved a failure. An 
to break the monotony of existence, they dream | attempt was made to ascend in her the River 
life away, imagining that Paraguay is the true | Vermejo, which, rising in the Andean chain, 
Elysium. Yet with increased intercourse with | passes through the Chaco, and empties into the 
other lands new wants will arise, which the pro- | Paraguay a little above its confluence with the 
ductions of their country will afford them the | Parana. In thirty-two days the boat only made 
means of gratifying. There is no tropical or| 137 miles, through a country of great beauty 
semi-tropical product which the soil of Para-| and fertility. Many Indians were seen on its 
guay is incapable of supplying. The women | | banks, who subsist mainly by hunting and fish- 
manifest a native grace which the laborious| ing. So novel an appearance as a steamboat 
training of other lands can hardly equal. In| failed to excite their wonder. 
the remotest towns of Paraguay and the Argen- These expeditions and the necessary work of 
tine Confederation women were every where | the Expedition filled up several months, at the 
met who had never seen any thing beyond the | close of which Lieutenant Page determined to 
narrow limits of their secluded homes, who yet | prosecute some explorations in the Argentine 
manifested all the refinement and delicacy of | State of Corrientes. Up to this time the friend- 
manner and feeling which we are accustomed to 'ly relations of Lopez had continued unbroken, 
consider the results of elaborate education. and when Page called to take formal leave the 
Almost the onlyinstance of inhospitable treat- | demeanor of the President was unusually cor- 
ment recorded by Lieutenant Page during his} dial. He even relaxed from his usual official 
excursions in Paraguay took place at the Puesta | dignity so far as to accompany his visitor to the 
del Estado, one of the numerous Government | door with many expressions of kindly feeling 
estancias. They had arrived there, after a ride | and proffers of all needed assistance. 
of six hours, hungry and tired. After waiting} Lieutenant Page was soon recalled to Para- 
a long time the servant of the State announced | guay by intelligence that serious misunderstand- 
that dinner was ready. They looked about in| ings had occurred between Mr. Hopkins the 
vain for some token of the promised meal. | American Consul, who was also agent of a 
Presently a couple of men stepped into the | commercial Company, and President Lopez. 
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It originated in a mere trifle, which in other 
countries would never have become a govern- 
ment affair. When Lieutenant Page returned 
it had assumed the aspect of a diplomatic quar- 
rel. Crimination had been followed by re- 
crimination on both sides. The exequatur of 
the Consul had been revoked, and the privi- 
leges granted to the Company of which he was 
the head had been suspended. The Com- 
mander of the Expedition used every means to 
allay the difficulty; but the President seems to 
have become thoroughly angry, and violated 
the diplomatic courtesies due to the representa- 
tive of a foreign power. ‘The upshot of the 
matter was that the American Trading Com- 
pany were forced to abandon the country, with 
no inconsiderable loss of property, and Lopez 


The Water Witch left Corrientes on the 1st 
of February, 1855. On the preceding day Lieu- 
tenant Page, with the Salado party, set out in 
the miserable little Pilcomayo. As they put 
off, a Paraguayan boat, which had been hover- 
ing about, was observed to pull rapidly up the 
river. It doubtless bore to Lopez a report of 
the division of the American force. 

On the 3d of February those on board the 
Pilcomayo were surprised to see the Water 
Witch come steaming down the river after 
them. The story was soon told. The vessel 
| had proceeded quietly on her work, having on 
| board a native pilot who professed to know 
|where the channel lay. Keeping as close as 
| possible to the Argentine bank, he suddenly ran 
the steamer aground, nearly opposite the little 





issued decrees, excluding foreign vessels of war | Paraguayan fort of Itapiru. The pilot said that 
from navigating the waters of the Republic, and | the main channel lay near the Paraguay bank, 
prohibiting the further progress of the explora- but that he supposed there was water enough 
tion of the rivers. This decree was issued on | to float the vessel near the other shore. He was 
the 3d of October, 1854, and an alleged viola- | ordered to put the steamer in that channel, 
tion of it is offered as a justification of the attack | which ran close by Itapiru. When near the 
upon the Water Witch inthe following February. | fort, two or three blank cartridges were fired, 

The Expedition now left the waters of Para- | followed by a shot, which passed through the 
guay, and proceeded down the river, bearing | after-port, cut away the wheel, and killed the 
the members of the American Company. |man atthe helm. The fire was returned from 





The rupture with Lopez presented an in- | 
superable obstacle to the execution of some of 
the leading objects of the Expedition. Among 
these was the exploration of the Pilcomayo, 
which rising among the Bolivian Cordilleras, 
courses through the Chaco, and falls into the 
Paraguay opposite Asuncion. No one, as far 
as is known, has ever ascended this river for 
more than forty miles; and an attempt to de- 
seend it, made in 1844, under the auspices of 
the Government of Bolivia, failed of success. 
Yet there is good reason to suppose that with 
proper means its navigation is practicable. 

Still, however, there was much to be done. 
The whole Argentine Confederation lay open 
forexploration. The Uruguay, andthe Parana 


‘the steamer; the flag-staff of the fort wes cut 
| down, and it is said that a number of the Para- 
guayans were killed. The Water Witch then 
dropped down the stream, and was soon beyond 
the reach of the guns of Itapiru. 

This attack was an outrage for which it is 
impossible to assign an adequate cause. The 
Water Witch was not within the waters belong- 
|ing to Paraguay, but in those common to that 
State and Corrientes; and was not, therefore, 
violating the order which closed the Paraguayan 
river to men-of-war, and prohibited the fur- 
ther prosecution of the exploration. She was 
proceeding in accordance with the express de- 
sire of the Governor of Corrientes, and had a 
perfect right to use the channel, even though it 





beyond its junction with the Paraguay, were to | ran directly under the walls of Fort Itapiru. It 
be surveyed; and above all, the question of the | is absurd to imagine that the Americans could 
navigability of the Salado was to be settled. | have had any hostile design against Paraguay ; 
This river, which forms the southern boundary | for the Water Witch was not equipped as a 
of the Chaco, passes through some of the most ; man-of-war; and, as must have been known, 
populous States of the Confederation, whose | had on board but a single officer, and only 
products have hitherto found a market only by | twenty-eight men, all told, including cooks and 


being transported eight hundred miles by ox- 
wagons, requiring a period of ten months to ac- 
complish the journey both ways. It was confi- 
dently hoped that nothing more could break in 
upon the work of the Expedition. 

A considerable portion of the crew of the 
Water Witch, and all the surveying officers, 
with the exception of Lieutenant Jeffers, who 
was left in command of the steamer, were de- 
tailed for the exploration of the Salado, where 
hostilities were apprehended from the Indians. 
Lieutenant Jeffers, in the scantily-manned 
Water Witch, was directed to proceed about a 
hundred miles up the Parana, beyond its junc- 
tion with the Paraguay, for the purpose of exam- 
ining certain rapids said to exist there. 


| stewards. Close by was the Paraguayan fleet, 
| consisting of five vessels, a steamer, many gun- 
| boats, and a body of six thousand men who had 
| assembled here to oppose the passage of a fleet 
which Brazil was on the point of sending up. 
| Lopez was doubtless angry at the result of the 
affair of the American Trading Company, and 
felt himself affronted at the tone of the oflicial 
| correspondence with the Commander of the Ex- 
| pedition; and having never, in all his life, met 
with an equal, he resolved to avail himself of 
the first occasion to vindicate his dignity, rely- 
ing upon the presumed inaccessibility of his 
country to protect him from future reprisals. 
He indeed attempted to justify his course by 
alleging that the Americans were apparently 
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taking soundings in the waters of Paraguay 
which were closed to foreign vessels; and 
caused a chart to be prepared in which the 
topography of the scene and the movements of 
the Water Witch were made to correspond with 
this statement. Lieutenant Page presents this 
fancy chart side by side with one made from 
actual survey. No two things could well be 
more dissimilar. 

Lieutenant Page was not disposed to rest 
quiet under this insult to our flag. The arma- 
ment of the steamer was not such as to enable 
him to act efficiently against a fort like that of 
Itapiru. He, therefore, hurried down the river, 
hoping to obtain guns from our coast squadron. 

Arriving at Buenos Ayres, Page found that 
the American fleet had just left that port. He 


sent an account of the attack upon the Water | 


Witch to Commodore Salter, urging that the 
Germantown should be dispatched at once to 
Paraguay. “The Water Witch,” said he, 
‘*with the Germantown, or a brig in tow, will 
be amply sufficient to inflict such punishment 
upon Paraguay as the insult demands—not only 
knock down the fort, but capture the squad- 
ron also.” Captain Lynch, who command- 
ed the Germantown, offered either to take the 


vessel up, or to relinquish the command to Page | 


for that purpose. The Commodore, after con- 
sulting with our new minister, Mr. Peden, re- 
fused to act. ‘I can not move in the matter,” 
said he; ‘‘the affair is referred to the Govern- 
ment, and I shall await instructions.” Page 
then asked that the Water Witch might be fur- 
nished with a couple of large guns from the 
squadron. With these, he would undertake to 
knock down Fort Itapiru, and would pledge 
his life for the success of the attempt. It was 
all in vain. “There are other fields for the 
Expedition,” said the Commodore; ‘‘ and you 
had better not return to that part of the river 
until instructions are received from home.” 

Foiled in his attempts to obtain means to 
avenge the outrage upon the Water Witch, 
Page turned his attention to the explorations 
which remained to be accomplished. Foremost 
among these was the exploration of the River 
Salado, which, forming the boundary between 
the settled portions of the Argentine Confeder- 
ation and the Indian domain of the Chaco, pen- 
etrates several important provinces. 

To explore this river a little steamer, which 
had been sent out in pieces from the United 
States, was chartered for a few weeks. She was 
called the Yerba; her length was 112 feet, and 
with twenty-five men, provisions for two months, 
six tons of coal and two cords of wood on board, 
her draught was twenty-six inches. The short 
time for which the steamer was chartered per- 
mitted them to ascend only 340 miles by the 
river, or 91 miles in a straight line ; but enough 
was seen to make it evident that the river was 
navigable much farther. 

Lieutenant Page therefore determined to take 
the steamer back, and then make a journey by 
land into the interior, and then descend the 


river to the point where the exploration had 
ceased. This purpose was in a good measure 
executed ; and the consequent journey was the 
longest undertaken by land during the progress 
of the Expedition. 

Page was accompanied on this journey by 
Lieutenant Murdaugh and Cornelius, one of the 
crew of the Water Witch. The Governor of 
the province furnished them with a small mil- 
itary escort. Thus reinforced they had no doubt 
that they could make head against any party of 
wandering savages whom they might encounter. 
They left Santa Fé on the 12th of November. 
For a hundred and twenty miles the way was 
over ‘‘a shoreless sea of grass, where the eye 
| found a resting-place only upon the horizon, 
from which the sun rose as from the ocean.” 
The solitude was broken only by one military 
post and a single village of peaceful Indians. 
Then followed a long day’s ride over a half- 
desert region, where the water is scarce and 
| brackish; after which they entered a compar- 

atively populous and well-cultivated country, 
whose wheat fields afforded a pleasant sight 
| after the monotony of the pampa. From this 
| point there are postas for the accommodation 
| of travelers, where a little indifferent food and 
a hide cot without bedding may be had. 

Cordova, the capital of the State of that 
name, is a pleasant town of 15,000 inhabitants, 
situated 240 miles from Santa Fé. A railroad 
has been surveyed, by Mr. Campbell, an Amer- 
ican, from this place to Rosario, the most flour- 
ishing port on the Parana. The Cordovese 
were not over-cordial toward Lieutenant Page. 
They feared that if he should be able to estab- 
lish the navigability of the Salado much of the 
trade which they wished to monopolize would 
be diverted from their town. 

After a considerable stay at Cordova they 
started for Santiago del Estero, 360 miles fur- 
ther. When the horses were brought up, Page 
was disappointed at their sorry appearance. 
They seemed incapable of making a dozen 
miles a day. Ile complained to the master of 
the posta for giving him such miserable-looking 
beasts; and vexed by the assurance with which 
the man insisted that they were excellent 
horses, struck spurs and dashed off, expecting 
that the horses would drop down in half an 
hour. The sorry-looking pampa steeds never 
broke gallop for twelve miles; and, instead of 
being distressed, were ready, after half an hour's 
rest, to be driven back at the same speed. At 
every posta on the road the horses were driven 
up fresh from the pasture, and yet in all this 
long journey Page made never less than ten, 
and commonly twelve miles an hour, often pro- 
ceeding from twelve to twenty-four miles upon 
the same horse. 

At Santiago they met with the most hospita- 
ble reception. Don Manuel Taboado, the Gov- 
ernor of the province, entered warmly into the 
design of the Expedition, assigned the party 
apartments in the Government House, and 
treated them as the guests of the State. The 
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hospitality of the people was almost embarrass- 
ing. Page was afraid to attempt to procure the 
smallest article; for it was promptly furnished, 
and the money invariably returned, with the re- 
mark, ‘‘You can pay for nothing here, Sir.” 
At a picnic given by some of the principal citi- 
zens, among the refreshments provided was En- 
glish ale, which had been brought 650 miles on 
ox-wagons across the pampas. 

They had now by a circuitous route reached 
within fifty miles of the Salado, and wished 
from this point to descend the river to the 
point to which the steamer had ascended. A 


boat eighteen feet in length happened to be in | 


a stream near the town. By the order of the 
Governor this was carried over to the Salado on 
an ox-cart, and the explorers followed in the 
Governor’s own barouche. The boat was launch- 
ed on the 11th of September, 1855, to the im- 
mense astonishment of the by-standers, who had 


never seen any water-craft larger than a hide | 
For many days the river was found | 


balsa. 
obstructed by barricados of drift-wood, which 
were removed by men sent on by the Governor. 
These grew less frequent as they descended ; 
but their removal consumed much time. 

On the evening of the 25th of September, 
while bivouacked upon the bank, they were 
aroused by the approach of a body of horse- 
men. It was the Governor, at the head of 
eighty men, in pursuit of a large body of In- 
dians who had crossed the river from the Chaco 
side, made an attack upon the estancias, killed 
several persons, and driven off the flocks and 
herds. Page asked permission to accompany 
the troops. The Governor would not stop a 
moment; so in the darkness they floundered 
through the mud and water of the river, and 
soon struck the trail of the marauders. As day 
dawned their traces became more evident. Soon 
they saw a cloud of dust in the distance. The 
Indians were hurrying on at full speed, driving 
their stolen horses in advance. The pursuers 
pressed on at full gallop. Twice during the 
chase of three hours the Indians lassoed fresh 
horses from the drove, mounted them, and 
dashed on. It seemed but the work of a mo- 
ment, but each time the pursuers gained a lit- 
tle. When within a quarter of a mile a party 
of the savages turned, sprang at full height upon 
the bare backs of their horses, as if to count the 
numbers of their enemies, and whooped defi- 
ance. The handful of soldiers in advance of 
the main body charged straight at the savages, 
who met them half-way, spearing right and left; 
then, suddenly wheeling about, made after their 
comrades. The soldiers passed on in hot pur- 
suit, and were gaining rapidly, when the In- 
dians suddenly abandoned their horses, and dis- 
appeared in the dense forest which they had 
closely skirted during the chase, and were lost 
to sight as completely as though the earth had 
swallowed them. ‘The result of the chase was 
the capture of two hundred horses and two hun- 
dred and fifty head of cattle. 

The forest in which the Indians had taken 





refuge extended for three days’ journey, and 
was so impenetrable as to render pursuit impos- 
sible. The soldiers, after a halt of five minutes, 
retraced their way, undera burning sun, through 
a country destitute of water. At night they 
bivouacked near a marsh, where a little brack- 
ish water was found in the deep cattle tracks. 
The horses had been under saddle twenty hours, 
and, with a rest of only five minutes, had made 
120 miles. For the men there was neither food 
nor drink. At daylight the march was resumed, 
and night brought them to the river, where they 
found food and fresh water, the first which they 
had tasted for forty hours. Water, indeed, was 
too plentiful, for a heavy rain set in, notwith- 
standing which Page spread his India-rubber 
blanket on the ground, and slept soundly till 
morning. In this Indian chase they had pass- 
ed through 135 miles of the Chaco, over a rich 
plain about five miles broad, bounded on one 
side by the river, and on the other by an un- 
broken forest which extends for 150 miles. In 
returning from their plundering excursions 
into Cordova and Santiago the Indians pass 
along this plain, where they can find grass and 
water for the cattle which they have stolen. 
They double the southern extremity of the for- 
est, and, taking their last draught of fresh wa- 
ter, push northward across the saline pampa 
which stretches toward the Vermejo. Page was 
impressed with admiration for the patient en- 
durance of the Santiagan soldiers. Their only 
pay is a suit of clothes, a ration of beef, and a 
little tobacco; yet they serve cheerfully, rarely 
desert, will march for two or three successive 
days without food or water. But the long civil 
wars have so weakened the country that the 
Indians have actually gained upon the whites ; 
and these western provinces are absolutely less 
populous than they were at the time when they 
gained their independence. Within the recol- 
lection of living men the banks of the Salado 
were covered with great estancias which are now 
deserted; the men having been killed, the wo- 
men and children carried into captivity, and the 
horses and cattle driven off by the Indians. We 
may reasonably hope that a better state of things 
is about to be inaugurated. The establishment 
of a few military posts will put an effectual 
check to these savage forays. 

The boat proceeded down the river, which 
grew more and more free from obstructions, until 
the 3d of October, when the explorers came up 
with the Santiagan troops, who had followed the 
bank of the stream, and were going still further 
down in pursuit of marauding Indians. Page 
joined the Governor's party, and, sending back 
the boat, proceeded to a point about eighty 
miles in a direct line from Monte Aguara, the 
highest point reached by the steamer in its up- 
ward passage. The Salado was here a broad, 
well-defined stream, flowing through a beauti- 
ful country. ‘The guide of the Governor af- 


firmed that it maintained the same character to 
Monte Agnara; but the rainy season was set- 
ting in, and anxious as Page was to unite his 
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two explorations, it was thought advisable to 
return. Enough had been accomplished to de- 
monstrate the navigability of the river for a dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles. 

On their return journey by land they found 
abandoned estancias, and other @vidences of 
Indian forays. In one place the poles of a de- 
serted lodge were tied with a long tress of hair, 
which must have come from the head of a white 
woman. They came in sight of a party of In- 
dians who flung themselves down in the tall 


ful fire of the soldiers, who invariably missed 
though the distance was not more than thirty 
yards; but the gauchos are less skillful with 
the musket than with the lasso. One fellow 
escaped several successive volleys, and Page 
was looking on, rather amused at the harmless 
firing, when the General accosted him: 

‘*Commandante, that is a Cordovese, and a 
noted reprobate, a villain, a traitor.” 

In a moment Page’s carbine was at his shoul- 
der. A sharp report, and the fugitive fell, 
throwing up his arms and imploring mercy, de- 
claring that he was a captive carried away by 
the Indians. He was brought in, shot through 
the thigh—for Page had fired not to kill, but 
only to bring him down. A couple of the In- 
dians were finally killed, and one of the sol- 
diers. The wounded refugee was treated with 
very little compunction, for he was well known 
as a criminal who had escaped justice and fled 
to the savages, for whom he had acted as guide 
in more than one foray. 

Returning to Santiago after this expedition, 
which occupied about five weeks, they proceed- 
ed northwestward through Tucuman to Salta, 
a thriving town far up among the mountains. 
The opening of the Salado had excited much 
enthusiasm among the Saltanos; for, although 
it would not bring navigation to their doors, it 
would reduce the expenses and time of com- 
munication with Rosario full four-fifths. The 
trade of this province, which is rich in mineral 
and vegetable products, is now mainly conduct- 
ed over the Cordilleras, by means of mules, to 
the single Bolivian port of Cobija, on the Pa- 
cific. Many years will not, however, pass be- 
fore this trade, and that of a large part of Bo- 
livia, and no small share of that of Brazil, will 
pass through the La Plata. 

From this extreme point of his explorations 
Page returned to the Parana by a different 
route from that which he had followed in go- 
ing. He descended the river to Montevideo, 
which he reached on the 24th of January, 1856. 
Here he found an order from the Secretary of 
War, complimenting him upon the energy dis- 
played in the prosecution of his explorations, 
and directing him to return to the United States. 
The Water Witch accordingly left Montevideo 
on the 3d of February, and came to anchor at 
the Navy Yard in Washington on the 8th of 
May, after an absence of three years and four 
months. 








The results of this exploration are of great 
value. It has demonstrated that the basin of 
La Plata is one of the most favored regions of 
the globe. It is rich in all the productions 
of temperate and semi-tropical zones; the soil 
and climate are adapted to the great commer- 
cial staples of sugar, cotton, and tobacco; in 
spite of the long civil wars, its plains are still 
covered with immense herds of cattle and horses. 
La Plata furnishes a notable exception to the 


| dictum of Humboldt, that’ ‘‘ Extreme fertility 
grass, which protected them from the unskill- | 


of soil and insalubrity of atmosphere are as 
inseparably connected in South America as in 
Asia.” The men on board the Water Witch, 
notwithstanding their constant exposure, were 
almost absolutely free from sickness. The 
journeys in Paraguay were made in February— 
the hottest month of the year—yet no sick per- 
sons were seen; malignant fevers seem utterly 
unknown; in all Paraguay Page never saw a 
medical man. In his Jong journey through the 
Argentine Confederation he slept continually 
in the open air, according to the custom of the 
country, without experiencing the least ill ef- 
fect. “I am constrained,” he says, ‘‘to pro- 
nounce Paraguay, and those parts of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation which constituted the 
field of our operations, one of the healthiest 
regions of the earth.” 

That such a region must have a future—“‘a 
great predestined future,” says Lieutenant Page 
—‘*none could doubt who for many months bad 
voyaged through such a valley of beauty, pre- 
senting, with the exception of our Mississippi, 
the fairest unbroken extent of cultivable land 
in the world. Is this wealth of creation to re- 
main unavailable for the comfort and happiness 
of men, while the powers holding dominion 
over it invite immigration, and the over-crowd- 
ed cities of Europe teem with millions whose 
cry is for bread? Emigrants to the valley of 
La Plata may reach their homes in ocean steam- 
ers. No barren wildernesses are to be tray- 
ersed. No long winters or autumnal exhala- 
tions are to be feared. No warring with Indian, 
beast, or reptile, or with those tropical miasmas 
against which the mind and strength of the 
white race areimpotent. If Bolivia, Paraguay, 
the Argentine Confederation, and Buenos Ayres 
would unite and form a community of nations, 
neither filibustering hosts nor imperial fleets 
could be feared. Spanish galleons, freighted 
with the ‘fifths’ of Majesty, or the ships of Great 
Britain and Portugal, laden with the profits of 
illegal trade, will never again sail from La 
Plata. But the steamers of maritime nations, 
bearing the products of industrial power, will 
cover her interior water-courses, and in return 
will pour into the lap of those nations the agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of the Western £n- 
dies. No overthrow of existing governments, 
no political revulsions are necessary to place 
the inhabitants of these regions under the be- 
neficent influences of a great republican civili- 
zation.” 
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A WOMAN’S POEM. 


ox say you love me, and you lay 
Your hand and fortune at my feet: 
I thank you, Sir, with all my heart, 
For love is sweet. 


It is but little to you, men, 
To whom the doors of Life stand wide ; 
But much, how much, to woman! She 
Has naught beside. 


You make the worlds wherein you move; 
You rule your tastes, or coarse, or fine; 
Dine, hunt, or fish, or waste your gold 
At dice and wine! 


Our world (alas, you make that too!) 
Is narrower—shut in four blank walls: 
Know you, or care, what light is there? 
What shadow falls? 


We read the last new novel out, 
And live in dream-land till it ends: 
We write romantic school-girl notes, 
That bore our friends. 


We learn to trill Italian notes, 
And thrum for hours the tortured keys: 
We think it pleases you, and we 
But live to please! 


We feed our birds, we tend our flowers 
(Poor indoor things of sickly bloom !), 
Or play the housewife in our gloves, 
And dust the room. 


But some of us have hearts and minds? 
So much the worse for us and you; 
For grant we seek a better life, 
What can we do? 


We can not build and sail your ships, 
Or drive your engines: we are weak, 
And ignorant of the tricks of Trade: 
To think, and speak, 


Or write some earnest, stammering words, 
Alone is ours, and that you hate; 
So forced within ourselves again, 
We sigh and wait. 


Ah! who can tell the bitter hours, 
The dreary days that women spend? 
Their thoughts unshared, their lives unknown, 
Without a friend! 


Without a friend? And what is he, 
Who, like a shadow, day and night, 
Follows the woman he prefers ? 
Lives in her sight ? 





Her lover, he: a gallant man, 

Devoted to her every whim; 

He vows to die for her, so she 
Must live for him! 


We should be very grateful, Sir, 
That, when you've nothing else to do, 
You waste your idle hours on us: 
So kind of you! 


Profuse in studied compliments, 
Your manners, like your clothes, are fine, 
Though both, at times, are somewhat strong 
Of smoke and wine! 


What can we hope to know of you? 
Or you of us? We act our parts: 
We love in jest: it is the play 
Of hands, not hearts! 


You grant my bitter words are true 
Of others, not of you and me: 
Your love is steady as a star; 
But we shall see. 


You say you love me: have you thought 
How much these little words contain? 
Alas! a world of happiness, 
And worlds of pain! 


You know, or should, your nature now, 
Its needs and passions. Can I be 
What you desire me? Do you find 
Your all in me? 


You do. But have you thought that I 
May have my ways and fancies, too? 
You love me; well, but have you thought 

If I love you? 


But think again. You know me not: 
I, too, may be a butterfly, 
A costly parlor doll, on show 
For you to buy! 


You trust me wholly? One word more. 
You see me young: they call me fair: 
I think I have a pleasant face, 
And pretty hair! 


But, by-and-by, my face will fade ; 
It must with time, it may with care: 
What say you to a wrinkled wife, 
With thin, gray hair? 


You care not, you: in youth, or age, 
Your heart is mine, while life endures: 
Then, Arthur, here’s my hand, 
My heart is yours. 


Is’t so? 
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PAYING THE PIPER. Accustomed as he was to her admirable traits 
R. JOSHUA BEEBE, the tired, hungry fa- of character, Mr. Beebe began to entertain this 
ther of the family residing at No. 185 East | opinion quite strongly himself by the time they 
Twenty-seventh Street, applied his dead-latch were comfortably settled down for the evening. 
key to the door of his modest but comfortable | The children were sent to bed by seven o’cloek 
house, one rather sharp November evening. It |—a practice which is nearly obsolete, we are well 
was certainly very attentive in Mrs. Beebe, con- | aware, but, as Mrs. Beebe often said to her 
sidering that they had been fourteen years mar-| friends, it was good for their health, and her 
ried, to meet him in the hall, help him off with | own too; and it must be acknowledged that the 
his overcoat, and hang up his hat for him; in- | nursery exit in this model family was accom- 
quiring as she did so for the headache he had | plished with none of those rebellious murmurs 
complained of in the morning, and hoping that and delays, on the part of the children, or the 
he had not been obliged to stand up in the car all | fretful repetitions of ‘* Come, come, Julia, don’t 
the way, as it often did happen. All wives are | you hear me?” ‘‘John, your five minutes is 
not as thoughtful of the personal ease and com-; up!” ‘‘ Ebenezer, don’t let me have to speak 
fort of the individual who seems to present; again!” which usually keep the room and the 
some claims to the attention of the household, unfortunate visitor who may be attempting con- 
inasmuch as ten hours of the day are spent by | versation in a state of distraction for half an 
him in providing all that they occupy them- | hour at least. 
selves with consuming in the shape of fuel, food, The juvenile Beebes kissed their parents duti- 
and wardrobe, asking in return an evening’s| fully on the stroke of the clock and retired. 
shelter and a decent lodging. It would be} Mr. Beebe looked around the room as the door 
looked upon as presuming in some men if they | closed after them, the supper-table had dimin- 
held the faintest expectation of any thing more. | ished into a very convenient circle, close to his 
They are desired to be grateful for what is meted | elbow, with drop-light over it, and the Evening 
out to them, and to find no fault with quality | Express lay temptingly at hand. His wife, in 
or quantity. her own sewing-chair, fitted her thimble on her 
Mrs. Beebe, on the contrary, had spent much finger, and drew from her work-basket some 
time and thought on the reception which she | strips of cambric, one end of which was basted 
on a square of morocco, for what purpose her 


now extended to her ‘‘ dear Joshua.” | 
husband was not yet able to comprehend, though 
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The parlors were as neat as the desk at his 
counting-room—if there wasany thing Mr. Beebe | Lroiderie Anglais had been her favorite evening 


enjoyed it was seeing things in order. No chair | 
was astray, no work littered the corner of the | 
sofa, no newspaper cuttings were strewed on 
the crumb-cloth, which was arranged with the | 
most exact precision on a line with the hearth- | 
rug on the one side and the seam of the carpet 
on the other. A drugget put down askew had | 
been known to spoil Mr. Beebe’s peace of mind 
for an entire evening. Nor was he obliged to 
turn some one out of his own particular chair— 
there it stood, on the side of the fire he liked | 
best to occupy, empty, inviting, ready to em- | 
brace him. So were his children—Clementina, 
the eldest, calling him “‘preciouspapa;” Georgy, | 
the only son, not so much as asking if he had 
brought them home any thing; and Lotty, the | 
youngest, darting away at a signal from her 
mother to bring his comfortable slippers, Miss | 
Clementina’s first specimen of fancy work. 
The table was already laid; Mr. Beebe never 
could bear to be kept waiting for his supper, ' 
which made its appearance just at the right | 
moment, and consisted of his favorite dishes. | 
The porter-house steak was done to a turn, the 


| ders. 
| hacks a little ? 


amusement for two winters past, and the fruits 
of it flourished on the pantalets and petticoats 
of the little girls. 

‘*Nice children!” said Mr. Beebe, looking 
thoughtfully across to their mother. ‘* Nobo@y 
has better.” 

*¢ Don’t you think Lotty looks rather thin ?” 
And the purple morocco back-ground crackled 


' under Mrs. Beebe’s fingers as she slipped the 


pattern along a few inches. 

** Well, no, I hadn’t noticed it.” Lotty was 
the iavorite with her father, being the youngest, 
and “all Beebe,” as her paternal grandmother 
often said. It was natural for the father’s face 
to change with an expression of some anxiety. 

** And Clementina stoops dreadfully. Iam 
getting quite worried about that stoop. She’s 
just at an age now to be ruined by round shoul- 
By-the-way, did you notice that Georgy 
Mrs. Slote spoke of it this aft- 
ernoon, and how narrow-chested he was natur- 
ally.” 
|  ** Well, hadn’t you better send around for 
| Dr. Dibble in the morning, Eliza? It won't 





light muffins came up hot and hot, and there! do to let such things go on.” Where a man 
were apple fritters, from a receipt he had brought | has a good business, which he is proud of hav- 
from a favorite restaurant down town, where he | ing made himself, and an only son to leave it 
had first seen and become enamored of them. | to, the health of the junior becomes a matter 
Now if you consider that it was ‘“‘ washing-day,” | of anxious solicitude. 

when most husbands are doomed to dull fires, *¢T don’t think the doctor could do any good. 
disordered dining-rooms, cold cuts, and stale | He doesn’t seem to have much appetite when 
bread, you must acknowledge that Mr. Beebe | he gets home from school. I’m afraid he’s too 
was a fortunate man, and his wife the most de- | much confined.” 


voted and self-sacrificing of women. ‘*¢ Send him out, then; make him play more. 
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When I was a boy I never wanted to be coaxed 
to stay out in the street till dark.” 

*¢ But I'm so afraid of bad associations,” said 
Mrs. Beebe, with a prudential sigh. ‘‘ We are 
so near the Avenue, and there’s no knowing 
what he might pick up among that set of boys. 
I am uneasy the moment he is out of my sight. 
Clementina’s teacher was here to-day, and she 
quite agreed with me that all the children need- 
ed exercise.” 

“When I was a boy”—and Mr. Beebe tore 
off the margin of the newspaper and commenced 
rolling a lamp-lighter after the most approved 
pattern—‘‘I used to bring in wood, and fetch 
water, and go of errands. I always had rather 
more exercise than I wanted.” 

**But times are very different now, recol- 
lect.” And the key on which Mrs. Beebe’s pre- 
vious remarks were modulated was exchanged 
for one a little higher, while the expression be- 
came decidedly staccato. ‘‘There’s no wood 
or water to bring, and the grocer’s cart comes 
every morning for orders.” 

‘© Well, I don’t know what you're going to do 
for them. I suppose the girls can’t exercise 
around the house, as you used to?” 

‘¢There’s no time, poor little things! what 
with their school, and music lessons, and prac- 
tice hours. They want recreation and not work. 
What do you think of a quarter at dancing- 
school? ‘They are all large enough to go to- 
gether; in fact, with Clemmy, at her age, it’s 
now or never.” 

How naturally and quietly the proposal was 
uttered! Who would have believed the hours 
of deliberation and preparation it had cost? 
Who was to infer that the supper was ordered 
and prepared mainly by Mrs. Beebe herself, to 
save the cook’s feelings—the rooms placed in an 
unusual state of tidiness—the hearth freshly swept 
—the coal-hod searched for the largest lumps— 
the children put upon their best behavior—and 
the click of the latch-key listened for, that an 
affectionate and solicitous welcome might be 
given—all as a preparation for this uncon- 
scious and innocent sentence? Not Mr. Beebe, 
misguided and unsuspicious man that he was; 
though its success depended on his good humor, 
as his wife well knew, and his good humor on 
all these several contingencies. We are not so 
base as to hint that husbands are often indebted 
to similar causes for the delicate little attentions 
received by them in the family circle. By no 
means. Mrs. Beebe is probably alone in her 
much-to-be-lamented duplicity, and her hus- 
band a solitary victim. 

With what outward indifferent composure she 


*¢Dancing-school? oh!” And Mr. Beebe 
recalled himself with an effort from the men- 
tal contemplation of that lot of pine and locust 
timber which had not turned out according 
to invoice, and came back slowly to the fire, 
the hearth-rug, and his wife opposite to him. 
‘* What were you saying about Church mem- 
bers going to dancing-school, Eliza ?” 

‘*T did not say they went themselves, Joshua 
—of course not. Mr. Black and Mr. Grigson 
would look well at their time of life; but they 
all send their children.” 

‘* A very foolish piece of business if they do; 
that’s all I’ve got to say—wasting just so much 
time and money. I never could see the sense 
of it. I never learned to take a step in my 
life, and I was a famous dancer in my day. 
Look at you, when I first met you, at John 
Davenport’s wedding. Why, you waltzed like 
—well, like a duck! I never could waltz; it 
always made me so dizzy. I wanted to dread- 
fully that night to ask you.” 

Mr. Beebe’s face glowed pleasantly with the 
recollection. Llfow it brought that memorable 
evening of their first introduction before him! 
How sweet she did look in white muslin and 
cherry-colored ribbons! To think what a little 
waist she had then! and how it did hurt him to 
| see that tall groomsman’s arm around it, when 
they were waltzing, after supper! 
| Mrs. Beebe assisted in recalling some of the 
events of that never-to-be-forgotten meeting. 
How she noticed him the first moment she en- 
tered the room, and how she dropped her hand- 
| kerchief, before they were introduced, and he 
had picked it up for her, with such a look! It 
/made such an impression! And only think 
| how it had turned out! Here they were, mar- 
| ried and settled, with children old enough to go 
to dancing-school! Artful woman, to draw 
|him thus through the pleasant mazes of the 
| past, that he might regard her and her present 
plans with more complacency. 

** If you had only gone when you were young, 
| we might have had that waltz. You get over 
the dizziness when you have had a little prac- 
tice.” 

“Tt’s such a piece of extravagance. Music 
| now, there’s some sense in that. I like to hear 
| a good tune myself now and then; but it’s just 
| throwing money away to send children to danc- 
| ing-school.” 

“Only six dollars a quarter.” 
‘*Six too many; and three times six is 
| eighteen.” 

‘* Well, what is eighteen dollars, or twenty 
either, when a man has your business, to the 








awaited the result of her dissembling! and how | children’s health, let alone forming their man- 
unsuspiciously Mr. Beebe ruminated! His | ners and making them graceful. I can tell in 


mind had reverted to some past transaction of |a minute, when a person enters the room, 
the day, entirely forgetful for the moment of the | whether they went to dancing-school when they 
It does every thing for them, and 
You might listen 
| to the advertisement, Joshua; there’s so much 
‘* Tt isn’t looked upon as | good sense in it.” And without giving time 
| for dissent, Mrs. Beebe produced from under 


matter under discussion. | were young. 

** Every body sends their children to danc- | they're pining for exercise. 
ing-school nowadays,” urged Mrs. Beebe, after 
a@ momentary pause. 
it used to be, even in Church members.” 
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her work a slip she had cut from the Times of | 
the day before. | 
‘* Now see how very sensible this is: 


‘“**M. Martenelli would take occasion to say, that he 
has long felt the necessity of introducing a system of in- | 
struction for his younger pupils by which the exercise | 
of dancing would be of more benefit physically, and more | 
useful in the development of graceful movement than it | 
has been of late years. The facility with which pod 
Polka and similar dances of the present time are ac- | 
quired, has induced many to neglect those exercises that | 
were formerly indispensable. To that neglect, as one of 
the causes, may be attributed—’ 


‘¢ Now listen, Joshua ;” and Mrs. Beebe made 
an impressive pause, to be sure of attention. 


‘the appearance of so many round-shouldered young | 
misses of the present generation." 





“Just what I said about Clementina, you 
see. 


““¢ They are sent to school, and allowed to stoop over | 
their desks, without intermediate exercise, until the | 
growing frame assumes the position in which it has 
been so long restrained. 
BE BETTER UNDERSTOOD! 

*** Were children sent to dancing-school early in life— 

Pause. 

‘—at intervals during their necessary studies, and the 
teacher alowed to exercise them in such a manner as | 
would add grace to the figure, walk, and every move- | 
ment, something would then be gained consistent with 
the true object of this valuable accomplishment.’ 


SURELY THESE THINGS SHOULD | 





“There, Joshua! what do you think of 
that?” exclaimed Mrs. Beebe, triumphantly. 

‘‘ Why, that learning to jiggle up and down 
in a polka, or to twist their arms off, as they 
did in that other dance we saw at the last party 
we went to—Perkins’s—stretching them out till 
they must be numb, and then stretching them | 
backward ’round each other’s waists, with such | 
knock-kneed-looking legs, isn’t going to do} 
much toward it.” | 

“Exactly what Mr. Martenelli thinks. He's | 
going to have a very different kind of dancing. 
Listen: 

*** Anxious to restore the art to its former usefulness, 
M. Martenelli, the past season, instructed his classes in 
that acknowledged graceful study, the ‘* Minuet de la 
Coeur,” and other dances of similar usefulness. The evi- 
dent success of this course, in its effect upon the pupils, 
encouraged him to give more attention to dancing as 
connected with Calisthentcs; and during his late tour 
through Germany, France, and Great Britain, he made 
it his business to call upon the most prominent teachers, 
and consult with them in regard to the best method of 
accomplishing these desirable results. He hopes, there- 
fore, to have gained such information as will, in addition 
to his own experience, enable him tc present to his pu- 
pils a system that will not only make them dance the 
Polka, but will improve their health, figure, walk, and 
consequently have a salutary effect UPON EVERY MOVE- 
MENT IN LIFE!" ** 

‘¢ Now there does seem a little sense in that, 
don’t there, Eliza?” for, being a plain man, 
of few words himself, rhetoric had its effect on 
Mr. Beebe’s mind; and, what with the deep 
philosophy of M. Martenelli’s reasoning, and 











* The historian of the Beebe family would not rob the 
distinguished Professor of the authorship of this remark- 
able document. We do but conceal the name, lest he 
should be embarrassed by too great a rush of applica- 
tions. 





his wife’s impressive reading of the same, the 
subject began to assume a new light. 

**Tt sounds well, don’t it now ?” 

**Nothing could be plainer.” Mrs. Beebe 
probably did not allude to the Professor’s style, 
but her own comprehension of the absolute wis- 
dom of his premises that all children ought to 
be sent to dancing-school. “It can’t do any 
harm to try it, at all events. I should be mis- 
erable if Clementina should get a bad figure, 
and always feel reproached that I had not done 
my duty as 2 mother; not to mention Georgy’s 
cough.” 

‘¢ Eighteen dollars, you say? Well, I guess 
it won’t break me. I'll give it to you now, and 
have it off my mind. Inever care about laying 
down money, but I do hate to be asked for it, 
awfully, by you or any body else.” 

Mr. Beebe usually acted up to this principle, 
paid cash for every thing on the spot, provided 


| liberally for his household, and the mistress of 


many a Fifth Avenue mansion, built and fur- 
nished ‘‘on the two million plan,” might have 
envied her the ease with which her empty purse 
was filled. To be sure she was always emi- 
nently reasonable and judicious in her expend- 
itures—dressing her children and herself with 
simple good taste, choosing such things for her 
own wear as would make over to advantage for 
the little girls, and adapting Master Georgy’s 
round jackets from the tails of his father’s coats. 
The readiness with which supplies were obtained 
when really needed was a tacit compliment to 
her excellent management. 

So about the house. It was a great step for 
the Beebes when they removed from the two- 
story house in Dry-Dock Street, near Mr. Bee-, 
be’s business, to their present quarters; very far 
up-town it seemed to their circle of friends, 
whose rising jealousy was conciliated, however, 
by the plain and cautious style of furnishing. 
The present best chamber carpets, dark ingrain, 
were then on the parlors, and the chairs were 
open-backed and cane-seated. Kinsfolk and 
acquaintance who came to sneer were further 
mollified by pressing invitations to ‘‘stay to 
tea,” as in the Dry-Dock Street days, and found 
the table laid with the same blue dishes, willow 
pattern, and that they were not required to show 
their awkwardness in the use of silver forks. 
Mrs. Beebe had found it necessary to replace 
her table service since then, and that silver 
forks saved so much time and trouble in clean- 
ing; but Mr. Beebe never could be made to see 
that it was infinitely more convenient to eat— 
peas and pie, for instance—with one, and ob- 
stinately adhered to the use of a knife-blade, as 
he had been brought up to do. There is no 
computing how much this single prejudice had 
done to preserve his home from the innovations 
of intimate fashionable friends. Mrs. Beebe 
had attracted ‘‘a delightful circle” of callers in 
their new neighborhood; but she never could 
make up her mind to be sociable with them, 
and exchange tea-drinking civilities, so long as 
Joshua would use his knife in such a shocking 
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way. It hurt her feelings all the more because 
she was obliged to suffer in silence. Remon- 
strances were not only useless, but injured her 
cause in any other salient point of manner or 
habit she might undertake to reduce. She was 
obliged to content herself in reprimanding the 
children sharply if ever they attempted to follow 
the parental example; but it determined her 
that they should have “every advantage,” and 
be fully equal to the higher sphere of life in 
which her maternal pride destined them to 
move; and, as a special adjunct to her plans, 
the dancing-school. 

Mr. Beebe took out a well-thumbed leathern 
pocket-book — no modern porte-monnaie could 
have supported its affluence—and counted out 
twenty-five dollars. 

‘¢When I was a boy”—how his wife always 
dreaded that preface, especially if any of their 
more recent acquaintances were present— ‘‘twen- 
ty-five dollars went a great ways. We appren- 
tices were never allowed more than that for our 
clothes the first two years or so, and boys hadn’t 
the idea that they could learn a trade in that 
time either, as they have now, or that they 
could get into business for themselves without 
saving upa capital. Folks would have thought 
my father was out of his mind to spend as much 
as that on a quarter’s schooling for the whole 
of us, let alone a few dancing steps. But now 
it’s paid, or as good as paid, and off my mind, 
and that’s the end of it, so let’s have an apple, 
Eliza.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Beebe was wait- 
ed on with alacrity, and that his wife overlooked, 
for this occasion, his rejection of a knife and 
plate, and allowed him to enjoy his favorite fruit 
in the natural manner, without any intervention 
of second causes. Let us hope that he had 
never met with that admirable little article, 
‘¢The Rind of Fruit Dangerous!” and was not 
willfully subjecting himself to an attack of in- 
digestion. 

Though pioneered and introduced by Mrs. 
Slote, the most fashionable of all her acquaint- 
ances, who first suggested the absolute neces- 
sity of dancing lessons, and had sent her chil- 
dren five quarters to Martenelli, Mrs. Beebe 
ushered her flock into his elegantly frescoed 
saloons with considerable trepidation. Her 
dress and theirs seemed to shrink into such ex- 
treme plainness, almost meanness, when brought 
into contact with the elegantly attired ladies in 
waiting to enroll the fantastic little puppets, who 
followed their mammas’ example, and seemed 
determined to stare her out of countenance. 
When it came her turn to advance to the awful 
presence of the distinguished Professor himself, 
when he fixed his piercing black eyes upon her, 
stroked his glossy mustache lightly, and ac- 
knowledged the presentation with a bow that, 
as Mrs. Slote remarked, ‘‘ would have done 
credit to Louis Napoleon”—supposing that cele- 
brated individual to have sacrificed to the Graces 
—her own deficiencies in early good breeding rose 
before her so vividly as almost to deprive her of 





the power of speech and motion. How she ever 
got back to her place again, crossing that im- 
mense floor with the gaze of M. Martenelli in 
the rear, and exposed to a raking fire of eyes 
and eye-glasses as she advanced, she never could 
remember—it was like walking in some dread- 
ful dream, where life depends on speed, but 
one’s limbs are paralyzed. Her face was flame- 
colored, her heart beat so fast that it almost 
took away her breath. 

She did not wonder that the children—up to 
this time in a wild state of excitement to go— 
declined doing so, when the day came, without 
her aid and countenance. They were dressed 
very neatly; the girls in fawn-colored all-wool 
mousselines—her own street-dress the year be- 
fore—made high in the neck, and finished by a 
plain row of lace. The sleeves were wide, but 
came to their wrists, covering the arm entirely ; 
white worsted stockings, tolerably well protect- 
ed by pantalets and morocco buskins, completed 
their attire. As they were making a first ap- 
pearance, Mrs. Beebe allowed them to wear their 
best bonnets and coats, though their school hoods 
she considered quite good enough for future 
service. With the flush and sparkle of the un- 
usual excitement, their mother may be pardoned 
her pride and satisfaction in them when fully 
equipped in their dark-green merino coats and 
gray felt hats. Master Georgy of course did 
not require so great an expenditure of time and 
thought on his toilet. ‘Jacket and trowsers, 
and a boy’s collar, are the same all over the 
world, fortunately,” Mrs. Beebe remarked to 
Hannah, her up-stairs domestic, who was loud 
in her admiration of the trio. 

Great then was Mrs. Beebe’s astonishment 
at the toilets of such of M. Martenelli’s pupils 
as she encountered in the dressing-room. Near- 
ly all of them were accompanied by a nurse or 
maid, who obeyed the impatient orders of the 
juveniles as if they were tolerably well accus- 
tomed to them—shaking out flounces, arranging 
and rearranging sleeve-knots, clasping brace- 
lets, and smoothing curls or braids, until their 
charges were satisfied with their state and con- 
dition—no easy task. Mrs. Beebe looked in 
dismay at these bare-armed, low-necked, be- 
jeweled and beflounced young women, ranging 
from Lotty’s to Clemmy’s age—that is, from five 
to eleven—dressed more elaborately than she 
had ever been in all her life, even for a ball or 
party, yet this was only a regular class-day. 
Even the nurses stared at the little Beebes, who 
waited on themselves as they had always been 
accustomed to do, hung up their best bonnets 
and coats carefully, and did not think of chang- 
ing theirwalking shoes. Asto open-work thread 
stockings, gartered above the knee, and very 
little pantalet below it, French kid slippers, or 
thin-soled satin gaiter boots, they beheld them 
now for the first time, and fortunately did not 
comprehend the sly gestures and remarks they 
were the subjects of in lacking them. 

Nor were ‘‘ jackets and trowsers the same”— 
even in New York, leaving out ‘the rest of the 
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world”—as Master George had discovered for she dared to venture on—“a first off,” remarked 
himself in the opposite apartment. He had Hannah—and replaced the brown hair-ribbons 
been conducted thither by Julian Slote, who | by very wide bows, made from her fall bonnet- 
had not been as kind as he might be, it after-| strings. Clementina and Lotty could now 
ward appeared, in introducing the new pupil to | ‘‘ hold up their heads and turn out their toes 
his old acquaintances of the past winter. George | with the best of them”—also a suggestion of 
looked very hot and red when his mother met | the damsel in attendance, who felt all the fam- 
him in the hall. He was not quite sure he had | ily pride of the Beebes arrayed against ‘* them 
been laughed at, but he had been catechised in | Slotes” since the fair Ellen had outshone her at 
a way he did not like any more than the explo- | the recent convivial gathering in her accurate 
sions of laughter that had followed some of his | knowledge of “ visite and grand chain.” 

replies. ‘The boys—Julian among them—used! Mrs. Slote was wonderfully cordial, and in- 
words that he did not exactly understand; and | troduced Mrs. Beebe to several of her own ac- 
when they gathered ’round the window by them- | quaintances among the mammas on the side 





selves, and said, ‘*‘ What a muff!” he knew they 
must be speaking of some lady’s furs in the 
street. But what was ‘‘a guy?” He meant 
to ask his father the minute he came home. 

Master Julian Slote and his friends were 
arrayed almost as elaborately as their sisters. 
Pumps, short trowsers with embroidered seams, 
open jackets with more embroidery, and no end 
of tassels; full linen shirt-fronts, fastened by 
gold studs, sleeve buttons; and neck-ties the 
colors of the rainbow—not to mention their 
glossy curls, fresh from the hands of Phalen or 
Valet — gave Mrs. Beebe new and extended 
views on the subject so recently settled with 
Hannah. 

It was opening day, and, of course, little pro- 
gress made toward the famous calisthenic exer- 
cises Mrs. Beebe was impatient to see. Ma- 
dame Labreuil Martenelli was in attendance, 
and assisted her distinguished husband in mar- 
shaling his juvenile cohorts. In fact, it seem- 
ed to Mrs. Beebe that he left most of the work 
to her, though she looked by no means well or 


strong, and contented himself with finding fault | 


with most of her arrangements, especially such 
as had given Irer the most trouble and fatigue. 

The little girls did not profit very much in 
the way of exercise on this occasion, at least, 
leaving the seats, where they hovered as close 
as possible to their mother, but once during the 
whole time, and then only to be ranged against 
the side of the room and classified as to height. 
It must be acknowledged that Mrs. Beebe and 
her flock returned to No. 185 in a much less 
talkative and excited mood than that in which 
they had set out; and Hannah was greatly dis- 
appointed in not being able to learn the Lan- 
cers immediately from Miss Clementina, who 
had promised to teach her that evening, in view 
of a party Mr. Slote’s Ellen was to give. 

But prospects brightened on the following 
Friday. The seven dollars remaining in Mrs. 
Beebe’s hands after M. Martenelli’s charges were 
paid had furnished slippers and thread stockings 
for the girls, and pumps for Master George, with 
such fascinating bows and steél buckles that he 
felt prepared to encounter Julian Slote on his 
own ground. The pantalets were tucked up, 
as well as the mousseline dresses, so that only 
an edge of embroidery appeared below the skirts. 
Mrs. Beebe cut up a grass-cloth stiffener of her 
own to furnish as near an approach to hoops as 


| seats. Mrs. Beebe, taught by experience, had 
jcome on this occasion in her best dress, only 
worn in the evening heretofore—a good dark 
'silk. Her cloak was new; and her bonnet, 
| though of the preceding winter, was excellent 
| velvet, and not overloaded by the cheap lace and 
| flowers of a second-rate milliner. Fortunately, 
| she wore no furs ; so her new acquaintances were 
| deprived of that infallible means of determin- 
ing her social position, for had she appeared in 
| any thing less than mink her fate would have 
been sealed at once. Moreover, Mrs. Slote took 
| occasion to whisper to poor, tired-looking Ma- 
dame Martenelli ‘‘that the papa of the little 
girls in those dark dresses was immensely 
wealthy,” which procured them instantaneous 
notice, abundant smiles, and five minutes on 
the floor; while some forlorn children remain- 
ed pinned against the wall, without so much as 
an opportunity of changing their seats. 

‘¢ It would never do for the little girls to ap- 
| pear more than twice in succession in the same 
| dress,” Mrs. Slote informed her friend, private- 
ly; and when Lotty and Clementina found 
themselves arrayed in corn-colored cashmeres, 
| with low necks and short sleeves, on a future 

class-day, they began to titter and giggle, and 
' make faces behind Madame Martenelli, with al- 
most as much ease and freedom as her older 
pupils; even coming to push for places and 
crowd less adventurous spirits off the floor; so 
that they stood some chance of ‘‘ exercise,” as 
well as of acquiring the promised gracefulness 
and good ‘manners. 

It was a vast deal of trouble to let down the 
dresses and pantalets on Saturday night, as a 
preparation for their walk to Bethel Church with 
their father; and the little girls sadly felt the 
want of their now accustomed crinoline; but 
they had been made to understand that it was 
not to be mentioned before him, on pain of dis- 
continuance altogether ; and Mrs. Beebe, here- 
tofore as eager to display every purchase as if 
her husband knew the difference between red 
and blue, flannel or merino, which he did not, 
never chanced to take the corn-colored low- 
necks from their hiding-place in the lower 
drawer when he was about the house. 

‘*Men could not be supposed to judge of 
what was proper,” reasoned the hitherto open 
Mrs. Beebe ; ‘‘ and Joshua might object to mak- 
ing a change in sleeves. But, poor things! so 
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long as she was obliged to get them new danc- 
ing-school dresses they might as well be made 
in the fashion.” 

**T thought you had them all fixed up for 
winter ?” remarked Mr. Beebe. His wife had 
ventured to ask for ‘‘ten or fifteen dollars, to 
get some flannels and things for the children.” 
She hated asking for money as much as he 
disliked the application; but having given her 
so much of late, and not knowing of the corn- 
colored dresses, which had absorbed all that 
remained of the twenty-five dollars — though 
Mrs. Beebe made them herself—it had not oc- 
curred to him to look into the green moroc- 
co porte-monnaie she had left conspicuously on 
the bureau for three days past. He was not 
very amiable either. He had found his wife 
out, on his return home, for the second time 
within a week, and, as a consequence, the fire 
gone down, the house like a barn, and fried ham 
for supper. Hannah, left to her own devices, 
like all parlor-maids, never once thought of her 
duties; and the cook, when no special dish was 
ordered, always fell back on ham. Mrs. Beebe 
began to find Martenelli’s a delightful place to 
spend an hour or two in the afternoon. Her 
acquaintance with Mrs. Slote’s friends progress- 
ed rapidly, and some of them were people she 
had aspired to visit ever since coming into the 
neighborhood. There was a talk of a set of 
* Sociables” for the children, to practice at each 
other’s houses one evening in every week — 
“simple little gatherings,” 2s Mrs. Lorimer 
Gardner expressed it, in proposing that ‘‘ dear 
Mrs. Beebe” should make one of the twelve la- 
dies interested ; ‘‘ and such an acvantage to the 
young people. Besides, it will give us an op- 
portunity to see more of each other intimate- 
ly.” And this last remark banished, for the 
time, the prudential motives Mrs. Beebe was se- 
cretly balancing. 

She had already exchanged calls with Mrs. 
Lorimer Gardner, who lived in a new, though 
very narrow, house on Lexington Avenue, and 
was by far the most stylish person of Mrs. 
Slote’s acquaintance, and constantly quoted by 
thatlady. Mrs. Gardner’s velvet carpets, crim- 
sgn brocade curtains, and rosewood suits, rose 
up among other things to remind her of the 
hazard she encountered in accepting. How 
would three-ply, window-shades, and mahoga- 
ny look, by contrast, in the full blaze of her 
very plain chandeiiers? In a hurried morn- 
ing call, with closed blinds, it was less per- 
ceptible, and Mrs. Beebe’s face fairly burned 
with the prospect of seeing Mrs. Gardner's eye- 
glass scrutinizing deficiencies. However, her 
turn would not come till toward the last, and 
she might be able to persuade Mr. Beebe into 
Brussels at least, about holiday time. So she 
had allowed herself the afternoon in question 
to enter fully into the discussion of the pro- 
posed plan, so that her return was unusually 
late, and was considered pledged by the other 
ladies, though leaving herself a mental loop- 
hole for escape. 





‘* How much did you say ?” asked Mr. Beebe, 
sulkily, for the odor of fried ham, still lingering 
about the room, reminded him of his tea-table 
disappointment. ‘‘ What is it they want now?” 

“T want a new jacket, pa,” called out Master 
George, who was hanging over his father’s 
chair, and taking an unusual interest in the con- 


versation. ‘‘I ain't going there again in this 
one. The boys all laughed when Frank Gard- 


ner asked me if it was all I'd got; and I said 
ma said I must wait till you’d got done with 
your Sunday coat. I want one like Julian 
Slote’s. He got it down at Genin’s Bazar.” 

‘** Dancing-school manners,” said Mr. Beebe, 
in a tone that his wife knew only too well. 
*¢ Any thing else ?” 

**T say, pa, what do you do for a living?” 
Master George, finding that he had gained a 
hearing, was obstinately regardless of his mo- 
ther’s signals for silence. ‘‘’Cause Julian 
Slote got mad at me, and said you were nothing 
but a mechanic. He told Frank and the rest; 
and I said you wasn’t—you was a carpenter, and 
had a yard and a shop ten times as big as Mr. 
Slote’s cooped up little store! Yes, I did!” 

“Oh, George! I’m astonished!” and Mrs. 
Beebe’s accents were fairly pathetic. ‘‘ How 
could you say so, and it will go straight to Mrs. 
Gardner and Mrs. Storm. A ship-builder, 
child! a very different thing—all the difference 
in the world !” 

**Let him alone,” growled Mr. Beebe; ‘I 
ain’t ashamed of the truth, and don’t want my 
children brought up to be. Brag ahead, Geor- 
gy—crow over ’em well—you'll have more to 
do it on than will ever be made out of dry goods, 
jobbing, or suing people! You can have 
your jacket to pay for that!” and coming out 
of his sulks a little, in the enjoyment of his 
wife's discomfiture and ‘‘ Georgy’s pluck,” Mrs. 
Beebe found her success with her husband like- 
ly to spring from threatened defeat in other . 
quarters. 

The truth was, that what with constant wear, 
and the careless usage which the lady-like man- 
ners of Martenelli’s young ladies brought into 
the dressing-room, the beaver bonnets were be- 
ginning to look very shabby. Clementina, 
sharing in the upward tendency that distin- 
guished her mother’s aspirations, had fallen in 
love with the white satin hat, trimmed with blue 
rosettes and blonde borders, which covered the 
back of Miss Lily Gardner’s head, and Lotty 
desired her mother to get a crimson one for her 
with black plumes, like Geraldine Storm’s, also 
a velvet Raglan with bugle trimming. Besides, 
if they were really going to the Sociables, they 
must have a silk dress apiece, for it looked so 
odd to send children out to associate with 
others, dressed like little Hottentots. Nor 
were these the only additional expenses spring- 
ing out of the new arrangements. 

It was no easy matter, when the time came, 
to get Mr. Beebe’s consent to let the children 
go to the evening practice. They had never 


been up so late before in all their lives, as the 
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hour set for the commencement of these social 
gatherings; and as to going out after dark, save 
for one Fourth of July’s experience in fire-works, 
they would not have known the moon from the 
stars. Poor Mrs. Beebe was fairly worn-out 
with trying to get ’round the difficulty, but was 
obliged at last to take to the open field, and 
won an unwilling consent with more harsh 
words and angry feeling than had ever been 
called up before between Joshua and herself. 
She had grown very irritable of late—the chil- 
dren were twice as much trouble as ever before, 
wanting their own way, and teasing her for 
things that it was impossible to get for them. 
Clementina’s self-will was really frightful, and 
she did not dare to complain to her father, for 
he was to know nothing of the points at issue 
between them. Georgy’s rudeness and slang 
phrases were constantly increasing in the so- 
ciety of the hopeful Julian and Frank: it was 
questionable whether the “* Avenue boys,” whose 
influence his mother had such a horror of, could 
have done more for this part of his education. 
Besides, Lotty had such strange feverish attacks, 
and sometimes coughed all night, Hannah said, 
though tolerably well, save an increasing fret- 
fulness in the day-time. The quiet, regular, 
cheerful life of the Beebes was constantly 
broken in upon, and though Mr. Beebe was 
too little at home to trace the causes he felt the 
results, and they chafed him sadly. 

Mrs. Gardner, and indeed all the ladies, had 
spoken of the Sociables as ‘‘ quiet little affairs ;” 
but when Mrs. Beebe, escorted on foot by Han- 
nah, reached Mrs. Slote’s house, the night of 
their commencement, she found it 2 blaze of light 
from attic to basement, with carriages arriving 
and departing, and the hall filled by people in 
full dress, who stared at the new-comers in their 
wraps as they hurried up stairs to the dressing- 
room. Mr. Beebe, though husbands and fathers 
were expected, had declined attending, and in- 
deed his wife had not urged it, for after they 
were once there and in the parlor, he would 
only have been in the way. She had arrayed 
herself in the dark silk, now no longer fresh 
from constant street service, and a very neat set 
of cambric embroidery. It was a sufficient 
toilet for any grown-up party she had ever at- 
tended so far, in the course of her life. Imagine 
her consternation at finding most of the other 
ladies, even their hostess, in full dress—ladies 
of her own age with uncovered necks and arms 
—with braids and puffs that belonged to them 
only by right of purchase and the skill of the hair- 
dresser, and wonderful dangling head-dresses, 
that glittered, and trembled, and nodded, which- 
ever way they turned. Mrs. Beebe felt exceed- 
ingly like retreating to the dressing-room, and, 
staid matron as she was, venting her mortifica- 
tion and annoyance by a good cry. 

An evening silk and a set of handsome em- 
broidery she must have, at least, before the next 
came round—the children must go without the 
new flannels that she usually delayed to pur- 
chase until the cold weather fairly set in—and 





she could cut up the thin brown coat Mr. Beebe 
had in the summer for George’s jacket ; he would 
never know the difference when it was made 
after one of Julian’s, which she could fortunate- 
ly borrow. Lotty and Clemmy might have her 
last year’s foulard ; to be sure she had scarcely 
worn it, and there was all the expense of making, 
but it did not signify. The bonnets must be 
charged—the bills would not be sent in for a 
while—and it was too bad to keep her so strait, 
as to money-matters with the business every one 
said Mr. Beebe was doing! 

With these, and similar reflections, Mrs. 
Beebe consoled herself until she began to think 
it was high time for the children to be in bed ; 
in fact it was long past ten, the latest hour the 
household in Twenty-seventh Street were suf- 
fered to be astir. Mr. Beebe always locked the 
doors, and turned out the gas himself; what 
would he say! But they were just going to have 
some refreshments, and the children had already 
made their way with the rest to the supper-room. 
In fact, their mother had scarcely seen them the 
whole evening. She could not get near enough 
to restrain them in the least, and there were 
oysters fried and stewed, chicken salad, and the 
usual sweets found on supper-tables. Accus- 
tomed to the simplest fare, under watchful super- 
vision, the little Beebes were helped to every 
thing, and ate twice as much as they would have 
done had oyster pites and rum punch been 
more familiar food. But their mother had a 
fresh cause for unrest. 

When she consented to join in the Sociables, 
she had counted on the cost of refreshments. 
There would be the cake—the cook and herself 
could manufacture it out of the ample supplies 
in her store-room; lemonade, a trifle more— 
possibly ice-cream handed around—she could 
take the amount from the month’s market mon- 
ey without its being known or noticed. There 
was a man at the piano, she had not provided 
for the music—how much would he charge? 
and here a costly supper-table, sparkling with 
silver, loaded with delicacies, and superintended 
by a “gorgeous” waiter, in white gloves and 
neckcloth! But perhaps some plainer party 
would be given before her own turn came! 

Mrs. Storm’s was the next, and as much like 
Mrs. Slote’s as if given according to programme, 
except that a violin accompanied the man at 
the piano, and the crowd of older people was 
greater; so of Mrs. Jones’s, and Mrs. Smith’s, 
a little added to the gayety and expense at each 
gathering, until the presence of the juveniles 
seemed only an excuse for the dress and display 
and feasting of their elders. Mrs. Beebe in- 
creased her millinery bill by two head-dresses, 
and availed herself of the discovery that she 
also kept a few gloves for the accommodation 
of her customers ; ribbons for sashes and shoul- 
der-knots followed, and this prepared the way for 
saying carelessly at the counterof Brown andCo., 
where she usually made her purchases of dry 
goods, ‘‘ Perhaps you'd better charge it; I came 
out without my purse this morning—” after se- 
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lecting a second evening silk for Mrs. Gardner’s 
approaching Sociable. The words choked her, 
though they came forth as naturally as possible, 
and Brown and Co., knowing very well the busi- 
ness-standing of her husband, were nothing loth 
to accommodating her, being aware of the pecu- 
liar tendency a convenient bill has toward mul- 
tiplying wants. 

Alas for Mrs. Beebe’s financial integrity! 
alas for the night that her husband first became 
a subscriber at the Republican Reading Room, 
to pique his offending wife for her Thursday 
evening desertion, leaving her at liberty to add 
and subtract from the toilets of her children and 
herself on those occasions without the dread of 
his comment and reproof! It was well enough 
for the little Gardners and Slotes, who had been 
accustomed to it from babyhood, and rolled to 
and from the Sociables in a carriage, to go at- 
tired after the fashion of Za Petite Amour; but 
the Beebes were obliged to walk, and gaiters 
and sacks were little protection to their bare legs 
and shoulders when they came out on the damp 
pavement heated with dancing and stuffed with 
indigestible supper-dishes. No wonder that 
Lotty’s tendency to croup increased, that mas- 
ter Georgy’s ‘‘ hack” became noticeable even to 
his father, and that Clementina’s teacher called 
to complain that her pupils were so often absent, 
so inattentive and idle when they did make 
their appearance. M. Martenelli’s promise of 
‘* having a salutary effect upon every movement 
in life” had not been made good thus far, though 
* effect” there certainly was, sufficiently marked 
to all beholders. 

The crisis of Mrs. Beebe’s mental disquiet 
was approaching. 

Mrs. Gardner reminded her that in three 
weeks’ time her turn would come ’round, and 





employed in the same way when Mrs. Beebe 
called. She was in the most disorderly of d/- 
shabillés, seated on the floor, with a great pile 
of engravings, fashion-plates, and tarnished an- 
nuals around her. She offered to take the trou- 
ble off her friend’s hands, and choose for the 
three little Beebes as well as her own young 
people. 

‘¢ Julian has a fancy dress already—a palm- 
er, with staff and scallop-shells—you have no 
idea how interesting he looks; and Georgy 
might go as a Saracen.” Mrs. Slote did not 
mention that a palmer’s habit of coarse gray 
cloth was the cheapest of all costumes, and the 
Saracen’s one of the most troublesome and cost- 
ly. ‘‘ Arabella is going to be a nun—very ap- 
propriate for her, as she is such a lively child.” 
(Plain linen and black serge would be all the 
outlay, and she could borrow beads of Bridget, 
thought Mrs. Slote.) ‘‘She wore a peasant’s 
dress at the same ball Julian’s habit was made 
for, and I think it will just about fit Alicia by 
this time.” 

Having her own household thus economical- 
ly provided for, she was at leisure to exercise her 
taste more fully on the children of her friend. 
‘¢The Saracen would do for the heroic; Clemen- 
tina, with her tall, graceful figure, must be clas- 
sical ; and little dumpy Lotty picturesque. Di- 
ana, that was a lovely costume, just the thing 
for Clemy! and it only needed a white skirt, a 
leopard-skin boddice, a quiver, bow, and a cres- 
cent in her hair. Oh, and a large silver arrow 
to loop up her drapery on the right side. Oh, 
and fanciful gaiters—buskins, you know—for 
her feet. 

“‘How would Titania do for Lotty? She 
was a little too broad, and Titanias were always 
so common at a child’s party! That was the 


nothing as yet had been accomplished toward | objection to flower-girls. Little Bo-peep—oh, 
the project of refurnishing. The parlors had | the very thing! and so simple: a petticoat, a 
come to have a habitual slatternly air, from | jacket, a round straw hat, and a crook; the 
being left entirely to Hannah; the dusty car- | simplest thing imaginable.” So with these sug- 
pets seemed to fade daily before her eyes, the | gestions Mrs. Beebe went home, partially re- 
window-panes stared at her from their undraped | lieved, to find Fortune still further favored her. 
sashes; and where was supper to be laid, when | Mr. Beebe had received a letter from a Phila- 
the back parlor, their only dining-room, was full | delphia correspondent, with regard to a debt 
of guests? Where was it to come from, sup-!| that he was in danger of losing if he did not 
posing that a place to lay it could be found? | come on and see to it himself. Usually his 
And Mrs. Gardner had suggested that, as their | shortest absence had been regretted from the 
little plan seemed flagging in interest, it would | moment it was broached, and the hours count- 


be an excellent idea to make hers—Mrs. Beebe’s | ed until his return. 


Mrs. Beebe—to use her 


—a fancy party. ‘‘A little change for us, and | own phrase—‘“ always felt lost without Joshua.” 
an excellent practice for the children in sup-| She was finding herself very fast now, howev- 


porting character. Of course you know that 
Martenelli always gives a grand fancy ball in 
the middle of the season.” 

No, Mrs. Beebe knew nothing of the kind; 
but she did not betray her ignorance of it or of 
fancy parties and costumes in general. Mrs. 
Slote was privately appealed to, to know ‘‘if it 
would cost a great deal,” and from her she 


the fancy party at Mrs. Beebe’s as a settled thing, 
and several of the ladies were selecting charac- 
ters and costumes. Mrs. Slote happened to be 





er, and was really obliged to put a restraint 
upon her words and manner when condoling 
with him. He naturally expected it, less at- 
tractive as home had become, on the threaten- 
ed journey. 
‘¢When would he be obliged to leave ?” 
‘“‘Week after next,” he thought. ‘‘He 


| Should have to wait until after the 29th, when 
heard that Mrs. Gardner had already announccd | 


some heavy notes came due, as he might be de- 
tained four or five days.” 

Mrs. Beebe’s regrets redoubled. Her party 
was fixed for the 31st. 
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Her husband out of the way, half of her dif- 
ficulties vanished. It made no difference then 
what he thought of fancy dresses—he would not 
be near to see, and the bed could be taken out 
of their own room and the supper laid there. 
She and the children wouldn’t mind if the house 
was turned inside out for one night; the sup- 
per and the music must be had, and she must 
get over the bills with him as she could after 
his return. There was no retreating from them. 
And now, elated with the prospect of success 
thus far, as many an unfortunate has done be- 
fore her, Mrs. Beebe’s mind conceived a bolder 
stroke still. If Joshua found new carpets down 
and curtains up he would be forced to give in to 
the measure, whether he approved of it or not. 
What was the use of going through two or three | 
scenes, when one grand one was all-sufficient? | 
What was the need of being so extremely prudent | 
and economical allthe while? She did not in- | 





Two days to do the work of six in! Mrs. 
Beebe had no time for sleep, scarcely for food ; 
the carpets, the curtains, the supper, the music 
to order; the children’s dresses all to see to. 
It was well Mr. Beebe had left a liberal supply 
of market money. There was carriage hire to 
begin with—she never would have got through 
the first day but for Mrs. Slote’s suggestion of 
a hack; and indeed but for the kindness of this 
best of friends in taking all the trouble with the 
supper, and Trombone and Co. Mrs. Beebe 
was forced to leave both to her, and was great- 
ly relieved to find that dishes and silver would 


| be supplied from Wagner's, as well as brackets 
| for the side-lights Mrs. Slote thought indispens- 
| able. 


Since she was not to pay the bills, Mrs. 
Slote left general orders— ‘‘ Every thing as 
handsome as possible.” 

The miserable, harassed, distracting day of the 
party itself! A strange dress-maker, found by 


tend to live forever in Twenty-seventh Street ei- | Mrs. Slote, in the back chamber finishing the 
ther, he might make up his mind to that; in a | children’s costumes; Mrs. Beebe out three hours 
house without an extension room, or at least an | on a second search among the furriers for the 
English basement, where they could dine on the | peculiarly spotted skin indispensable to Diana’s 








first floor! He would be sure to flare out about 
the supper, and she might as well have her car- 
pets at the same time, since she must go through 
with it. 

It would do no harm, at all events, to look 
around a little, and so Mrs. Beebe found herself 
at Anderson’s—for she did not aspire to Sloan’s 
or Humphtey’s as yet—the very next afternoon. 
Then to the upholsterer’s. ‘ Suppose—only 
suppose, you understand—that curtains for two 
windows were ordered on a given day, could 
they be finished and put up the day following?” 

**Oh, certainly; cer-tainly! With the im- 
mense facilities of this extensive firm, the best 
and quickest workmen in the city were con- 
stantly employed by them; their enormous bus- 
iness justified it; by all means.” And the ele- 
gant individual employed as chief salesman to 
Draper and Co. bowed and rubbed his hands, 
and attended her, in his extreme politeness, to 
the very pavement. 

Any ordinary instrument of bodily torture is 
a bed of roses to the mental rack on which Mrs. 


Beebe found herself stretched until her husband’s | 


valise was really packed and she had fairly shut 
the door upon his departure for Philadelphia. 
Mr. Beebe consulted his red silk pocket hand- 
kerchief once or twice before he reached the om- 
nibus. He left home so rarely, and so dreaded 
a strange bed and unaccustomed table that it 
was reallyatrialtohim. Besides, nobody ever 
knew what might happen! He had never been 
round the world, or even taken a trip to China 
to inspect junk building; a journey was a jour- 
ney to him, and he had not implicit confidence 
in the Camden and Amboy Railroad. Besides, 
he always missed the children dreadfully, and 
Eliza seemed to hate to have him go, especially 
to-day! How many times she had spoken of 
it! Hehad a great mind to turn back and trust 


to a collector, even after he was on the ferry- 
boat. 
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| boddice, and when found, only to be had at the 
| Startling price of seven dollars; the two cres- 
| cents for the Saracen’s turban and Diana’s hair, 
| of the most brilliant paste, to be hired at a jew- 
| eler's, and ten dollars more left in pledge; Bo 
Beep’s crook—‘‘ nothing easier to get!””—ap- 
| peared to be following the missing sheep up 
|to one o'clock, and the quilted red silk petti- 
| coat coming home, six inches too long, at three, 
| with a bill of eight dollars more. An unap- 
| proachable waiter, too dignified even for sug- 
| gestions, laying a table in her own room, where 
| every thing that she wanted was, of course. 
| Four o'clock, and no curtains—the shades al- 
ready taken down—and the carpet people gone 
| for an extra breadth to fit into the recesses after 
they returned. Five; and Hannah coming to 
ask if there was to be punch in the gentlemen’s 
dressing-room—a seven-by-nine apartment over 
the hall! Six; the dress-maker working away 
| on the leopard-skin boddice, breaking her needle 
| or her thread at every stitch, and the room still 
to be arranged for guests; the upholsterer’s man 
making a distracting noise in putting up the 
cornices; the children’s toilet not begun, and 
her own entirely unthought of. Seven; with 
the children at that pitch of excitement when it 
was impossible to get them to keep quiet a mo- 
ment, and all the extra force engaged in the en- 
deavor to array them in their unaccustomed 
habiliments. Eight; and the first carriage rat- 
tled up to the door, just as Hannah conveyed 
the last armful of a miscellaneous collection 
of articles from the dressing-room, and Mrs. 
Beebe, shut up in the servants’ attic, had pro- 
gressed as far as stockings and slippers in her 
own toilet, not so much as knowing whether the 
/man from Draper’s had gone, or the gas was 
| lighted in the parlors! 
| Anticipating, with the eagerness of a child, 
| Eliza’s pleasure at his unexpected return, and 


| 


| stealing a kiss from his sleeping children, from 


| 
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whom he had been separated two whole days, Mr.| Mr. Beebe began to wish for the little dog 
Beebe turned the corner into Twenty-seventh on which the market dame relied when dis- 
Street just as the clock at the Station-house | turbed with similar doubts as to her own iden- 
sounded eleven. He had driven up from the | tity, and in this paralyzed state thought to gain 
landing in a hack—an unusual extravagance on | his own room and deliberate as to action. It 
his part, for Mr. Beebe still prided himself on | was impossible to force his valise and overcoat 
his pedestrian powers and the limited amount | through the crowd, and he deposited both on 
of his carriage-hire in the course of ayear. The | the hat-stand mechanically. The groups in the 
cars had been detained, and he had availed him- | hall gave way to the rather peculiar late arriv- 





self of all possible speed to reach home before 
the household were too far gone in slumber to 
admit him, or the range-tire too low to produce 
some nice little hot thing for his supper. It 
would be most a pity to call Eliza and the cook 
up such a cold night, though; and this most 
amiable of men was unselfishly relinquishing 
his original plan, when the driver paused in a 
stream of light that illuminated the interior of 
his dingy vehicle. 

*Go on, this isn’t the house,” called out the 
*‘fare,” not so much as taking the trouble to 
look about him. Some of the neighbors were 
giving a party; a full band was playing the 
*¢ Wedding March” at the top of their speed— 
the hall door opening at the moment gave a 
glimpse of the gay crowd that thronged the 
narrow passage. 

*<Tt’s No. 185 anyhow; I can see it as plain 
as day.” The night was intensely cold, and the 
driver was not inclined to give himself or his 
horses an unnecessary movement. 

Mr. Beebe sprang to the pavement a bewil- 
dered man, forgetting the dollar bill he had 
selected from his pocket-book and held in his 
hand ever since leaving Courtland Street, so as 
to be prompt with the hackman on his arrival, 
and would have laid himself open to unpleasant 
consequences but for that individual’s reminder 
as he prepared to mount the steps. It was his 
home sure enough ; his hall—all he could see 
of it for the throng; his parlors—no, these win- 
dows had curtains, and tassels, and great gilt 
cornices—and intensely relieved, though still 
mystified, he was for retreating, valise in hand, 
as quietly as possible, when he was arrested by 
the novelty of the sight which the juvenile part 
of the company presented. Miniature soldiers 
and sailor boys promenaded about with little 
girls *‘ rigged up” after a fashion that made Mr. 
Beebe’s unaccustomed eyes stare again—little 
monkeys that they were, in their powder and 
patches, their trailing swords, and embroidered 
doublets. 

What was the world coming to? He should 
like to see Ais children running ’round after that 
fashion this time of night! and, as if to gratify 
this sarcastic desire on Mr. Beebe’s part, he dis- 
covered at the moment—what ?—yes, it was— 
could it be ?—he scarcely knew the child, but 
it was—his own daughter Clementina, a gilt- 
paper thing with quills sticking out of it hang- 
ing over her bare shoulders, a little piece of fur 
tied around her waist, and short, white petti- 
coats pinned up above her knee, walking about 
before every body in the most unblushing man- 
ner. 


al, though the flow of conversation was unin- 
terrupted. 

‘*Who are these Beebes ?” was the first re- 
mark that reached his ears as he attempted to 
elbow past a tall dame in gold-colored silk with 
black lace flounces. ; 

‘** Dear knows !”—gratifying rejoinder to the 
master of the house, hopelessly squeezed into 
a niche on the stair-case, and obliged to listen. 
‘* Quite common people, I believe—taken up by 
the Slotes.” 

‘*But how came they in our set? I don’t 
understand !” and the stout, gold-colored shoul- 
ders shrugged superciliously. 

*‘Oh! here comes Mrs. Gardner; she can 
tell you all about it. How in the world did 
you happen to know the Beebes ?” 

**Shu!—some of them may be about,” and 
the new-comer laid her finger on her lip, warn- 
ingly. 

‘‘Never fear; she’s in the back parlor, trying 
to look easy and unconcerned; and those little 
torments—abominably rude, under-bred chil- 
dren!—are stuffing themselves at the supper- 
table beforehand—two of them are, anyhow!” 

** How does it look?” and Mr. Beebe found 
himself shoved a step higher, but still in the 
throng and in the shadow. 

‘Oh! that’s well enough. Mrs. Slote was 
afraid, it appears, knowing that Mrs. Beebe 
wasn’t used to such things, and gave Wagner 
carte blanche, so a pretty bill they'll have of it! 
It’s laid in a bedroom, though—only think! 
and as for the dressing-room, you can’t turn 
round in it!” 

**You didn’t tell us how they happened to 
give the party, though.” 

“Oh! why we undertook to get up the So- 
ciables, Mrs. Storm and myself, and Mrs. John 
Gardner, my sister-in-law, had to give up—her 
brother died—just as we got every thing nicely 
arranged. Mrs. Slote proposed this friend of 
hers; and though we knew nothing about her 
we took Louisa’s word for it that they were re- 
spectable. Do you believe we did not know 
till I’d called on her, that her husband was— 
don’t scream—only a carpenter! That boy of 
hers told my Frank.” 

* Children and fools—ha, ha! Capital joke!” 
and the black flounces, condescending to notice 
that some one had been trying to pass five min- 
utes before, swept aside three inches to make 
room. 

But Mr. Beebe began to find himself enlight- 
ened, and preferred to remain where he was. 
He had subdued his first impulse of kicking the 
| strange waiters and musicians, and turning the 
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whole crowd out of the house, Eliza after them. 
He was sufficiently enraged even for that at 
first; and certain undefined plans with regard 
to shutting her up in an insane asylum began 
to yield to a more moderate remedy for her ap- 
parent mental and moral aberration. 

*T can tell you a better joke than that—Are 
you sure she hasn’t left the parlors yet?—the 
Wedding March always means five minutes to 
supper, you know. Well, I’ve just been hear- 
ing the oddest thing from Mrs. Slote. She’s 


we have wondered all winter whether there was 
a Mr. Beebe or not—he never appears any where. 
Do you think, she got him off to Philadelphia 
—Mrs. Beebe, you know—and he actually hasn’t 
an idea of the thing, and these very new cur- 
tains and the carpets were ordered after he left, 
and she was in a perfect state of mind for fear 
they wouldn’t be ready in time. Mrs. Slote 
says she never pitied a poor creature so in all 
her life, for she’s in absolute terror of the bills 
coming in and her husband finding her out.” 

‘“‘La! she'll get used to that as we have!” 
and these Roman dames laughed in chorus— 
stopping suddenly, however, as they caught 
sight of a pale face and shining eyes looking 
down over the banister at them. They had 
forgotten that there are back stairs to most 
houses, and that it would be natural for the 
hostess to avail herself of them to glance at 
her supper-table before the guests were sum- 
moned. 

Mr. Beebe also recognized the face, and knew 
from its expression that he should have but lit- 
tle to tell. Where the stout man disappeared 
to Mrs. Gardner and her set neither knew nor 
eared, occupied in guessing how much Mrs. 
Beebe might possibly have overheard of their 
friendly and charitable comments. Even Han- 
nah did not discover his presence in the house, 
nor his wife dream that he was this side of New 
Jersey, as she constrained herself to suppress 
the anger and mortification she endured, and 
smile the last guest from the disordered and 
now dreary-looking rooms. 

Had not all gone? She checked the gesture 
of fatigue and wretchedness that involuntarily 
clenched her outstretched hands as she threw 
herself on a sofa, exhausted and miserable, and 
started up again with a pitiful smile as some 
one advanced toward her. 

** Well, Eliza! Hadanice time? Where's 
the bills? Suppose we go over ’em together, 
if you ain’t too tired.” 

But Mr. Beebe’s jocular tone was changed 
into a shout for ‘‘ Hannah!” and ‘‘ camfire!” 
as his wife fell forward on his shoulder, in the 
first fit of hysterics she had ever treated him to. 
It did not make much difference whether there 
was a bed up or not that night, for when Han- 
nah arrived it was with the intelligence that 
*¢Lotty was crowing like a chicken with the 
croup,” and Georgy was discovered on the floor 
of the supper-room, by the doctor hastily sum- 
moned, in a severe fit of cholera morbus, that 








needed quite as much of his attention till day- 
light. 

Mrs. Gardner and Mrs. Storm came to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Beebe must have over- 
heard their lady-like conversation, as she never 
returned their party-call, and had broken off 
with Mrs. Slote. She was too gratefully de- 
voted to her husband’s comfort, and in gratify- 
ing his slightest wish, to care for them or their 
society. She had good reason to be; for what 


| man in ten thousand would have paid the four 
so droll! you should have heard her. You know | 


hundred and eighty dollars, including carpets, 
supper, the doctor, dry-goods bill and all, with- 
out upbraiding or reproach, contenting himself 
with the remark that ‘‘ Those who dance must 
pay the piper?” We do not know of another 


in the whole circle of our acquaintance. 


“FOUND FLOATING ON THE WATER.” 
AM about to comply with your request, my 
dear friend, and give you some particulars 

of my rather remarkable history. It will be 

imposing a severe tax on your patience, but my 
hope is that the narrative may possess interest 
enough to offset it. 

In order to give you a correct idea of the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed, we must go 
back for a starting-point to the period of my 
memory’s birth. Tracing thence the incidents 
of my life, you will be forced to recognize the 
hand which, by causes apparently trifling and 
insignificant, restrained me from the commis- 
sion of a crime that would have imbittered my 
whole existence. 

The first thing which I distinctly remember 
was being held in my nurse’s arms to look upon 
the ocean. I could not have been more than 
four years old, and the impression then made 
on my mind has never been effaced. The huge 
billows flashed with myriad sapphires and eme- 
ralds as the bright sunshine rested on them, 
their foaming crests seeming to be encircled 
with a dazzling effulgence of glory. Since that 
distant day I have never gazed on a body of 
water, especially under bright skies and in a 
mild clime, without being instantaneously car- 
ried back to this my earliest reminiscence. 

Of the scenes which immediately succeeded 
I have no recollection. Either I was not old 
enough to comprehend, or, as is most probable, 
sleep, the sound healthy sleep of childhood, 
wrapped my senses in blessed oblivion. All is 
a blank until the period when many persons, 
men, women, and children, came to see me, 
taking my hands in their own and gazing earn- 
estly into my eyes. Mothers held their little 
ones to touch and kiss me; girls and boys led 
me about a large hall, all vying with each 
other how first and most to attract my atten- 
tion; and old men laid their hands on my 
head, tears flowing fast the while, I knew not 
why, as they repeated, mournfully, 

‘*How strange! Floating on the water.” 

I can recall the curious way in which they 
scrutinized me as they crowded around, the 
eager questioning of each other, the long recit 
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that I did not understand, and which always 
ended with, ‘‘ Found floating on the water.” 

You, my dearest Evelyn, knew and appreci- 
ated the gentle being who permitted me to-call 
her mother, whose lavish affection and untiring 
care never suffered me to feel the loss of my 
own. Her image, when for the first time I be- 
held her, as she crossed that long hall and ap- 
proached the spot where I stood, is at this mo- 
ment before me vividly distinct as if the event 
had happened only yesterday. 

My heart warmed toward her from the instant 
she first folded me in her arms and called me 
her dear child, her darling Christine. She took 
me away with her a long distance in a carriage. 
Its rocking motion lulled me to sleep. When 
I awoke, how astonished and delighted were 
my wondering senses to behold the little cham- 
ber which I was ever after permitted to call my 
own! 

How fresh in remembrance is that narrow 
room with its tiny furniture; the little crib in 
which I awoke to happiness; the low shelves 
crowded with toys variously arranged and pretty 
enough to turn the head of any child; dolls 
nicely dressed; oh! how beautiful they seemed 
to me; little story books full of blue-frocked 
men and women with red-apple cheeks; minia- 
ture chairs, and especially one small rocker, on 
the back of which was inscribed in large letters, 


For Papa’s good Christine. 


How these all stand out in the picture of my 
child-life! I somehow knew that they were not 
bought for me, and yet they were there when I 
awoke, and there they were always, part and 
parcel of that cozy chamber. On the walls 
were hung pleasant pictures, exceedingly pleas- 
ant to a child. How I used to lie and watch 
the grave, kind-looking dog, in the frame at the 
footof my bed! Iasked good Marny, my nurse, 

“Ts it my dog?” 

**No; it was the pet of another little Chris- 
tine. When she went to heaven poor Ponto 
sat on her grave and mourned till he died. 
This was his picture.” 

Then there was a wondrons print of Red 
Riding Hood, with her pot of butter and the sly 
old wolf grinning at her through the bushes; 
and a most attractive representation of the un- 
dying ‘‘Babes in the Wood,” clad in scarlet 
frocks and weeping into blue handkerchiefs, 
while the cruel uncle, who sported white panta- 
Icons and bright buttons, coolly walked away 
in the distance. 

Few persons are aware how strong is the di- 
rect influence which picture stories exert over 
the minds of children. How many belligerent 
manifestos have I hurled at that ‘‘ wicked old 
wolf!” How often have I clenched my little 
fists at the ‘“‘eruel uncle!” ‘Tothis day I never 
see any exhibition of meanness or deceit with- 
out having the same temptation to scowl and 
threaten beset me. 

Surrounded by comforts, by luxuries even, 
my wishes granted for the asking, kinduess and 





love were so showered upon me during my first 
remembered years, that I neither thought nor 
cared who I was or how I came to be an object 
of such affectionate devotion. I was sheltered 
as much as possible from every annoyance and 
from all vulgar observation by my beloved mo- 
ther; and yet I often overheard her, to friends 
from a distance or to strangers, relating in low 
tones a long story, which somehow seemed to 
have reference to me, although evidently not in- 
tended for me to hear. Methinks I this mo- 
ment feel her kind hand as she smoothed my 
long curls, and hear her kinder voice utter those 
words, which, from being so often repeated, be- 
came stereotyped on my memory—‘“‘ When all 
was over, this dear child was found floating on 
the water.” 

I was not old enough to reason, yet to be an 
object of so much attention was gratifying to 
my pride even at this early age. With a dis- 
position naturally enthusiastic and ardent, I 
loved every body, because every body loved or 
seemed to love me. 

When I began to attend school, this was stiil 
more apparent. I seemed to be singled out for 
every favor, every little act of kindness, and in 
my simplicity I believed that all the world was 
good. My schoolmates universally asserted my 
right to be exempt from vexation, and the teach- 
ers appeared more lenient to me than to others. 

**Don’t tease Christine; she must not be 
vexed,” was the expression of all. I was, in 
fact, the pet of the school. If a new pupil 
came she was immediately taken aside, and, in 
earnest, mysterious tones, informed why I was 
thus petted ; the communication always ending, 
as I knew it would end, with—‘“‘ Found floating 
on the water.” 

As I became more advanced in years these 
words were less frequently heard. It was be- 
coming an old story. The present, with its 
tanzible realities, was crowding out the, to me, 
uncertain past. Faces and forms which hith- 
erto had indistinctly haunted my imagination 
gradually faded. In my solitary musings they 
would sometimes start out from the gathering 
oblivion, like spectres; and, like spectres, in- 
stantly vanish, if duty or pleasure recalled me 
to myself. I had always heard of another 
Christine—my angel sister. fy playthings had 
been hers. Dreams of her in her far off home 
would come to me, as I reposed on her little cot 
and her good Ponto kept guard over my slum- 
bers! All these appeared to me like the de- 
tails of a pleasant story, some portions of which 
were fresher and more recent than the rest be- 
cause they had happened lately. 

When Marny laid me away for the night, my 
dear mother would come and sit beside me, 
sing me little songs, and tell me about the good 
children whom our Lord loved and blessed, and 
who were now gathered to His bosom. These 
she called ‘* Angel Hymns.” How I loved to 
hear her sing them! She would frequently lay 
some little toy on my pillow, which she called 
a dream-charm ; and I, clasping it tightly in my 
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hand, would unconsciously sail away, in sweet 
forgetfulness, to the shores of dream-land. 

Every body knows what a passion children 
have for head-less, wheel-less, tail-less play- 
things. Give them the choice, and, five times 
out of six, a box of mutilated toys would be 
preferred to one that was perfect. It affords 
supreme pleasure to the little things to try on 
heads and set dislocated limbs. Many a time 
have I seen a stylish doll, decked with silks and 
lace, forsaken by a child for a rag baby with a 
flat head, limpsy neck and features, done in pen 
and ink. You recollect the story of the little 
prince who, surrounded by multitudes of toys, 
tired of them all and longed for the privilege 
of playing at mud-pies in a gutter. Some 
Scotch divine says that this example confirms 
the doctrine of innate total depravity; and there 
are times, perhaps, in the lives of all children, 
when mothers will be tempted to agree with 
him. 

I certainly can not boast of a taste purer 
than that of my juvenile brothers and sisters ; 
for I have often left my nicely-arranged play- 
shelves to tumble over a box of men and women 
maimed, or of mimic villages which looked as 
if they had been sacked and plundered. Among 
these ruins I one day found a little, well-worn 
shoe. My dear mother caught me in the act of 
trying to get it on overmy own. Taking the 
little cast-off thing from me she pressed it to 
her lips, while the large tears which forced 
themselves through her closed eyelids revealed 
the intensity of her feelings. I marveled at her 
emotion then. Bereaved as I have since been, 
the love which stoops to kiss a little half-worn 
shoe has nothing mysterious in it. 

**Tt was worn by angel Christine when she 
lived and walked on the earth!” said she. 

‘*TIs she my sister ?”’ I asked. 

**Once she came to live with me as you do 
now. Our Lord then called her to another 
home in the skies, and gave you to my love. 
Now I have two Christines—one in my home 
on earth, and one in my home above!” 

‘*Wasn’t God willing that you should have 
two little girls at the same time?” 

** All little children belong to God,” she an- 
swered. ‘* He has a right to call them home 
when he pleases.” 

‘* Shall we ever see angel Christine ?” 

** We shall go to her; she can never return 
to us.” 

A loving kiss reconciled every thing that to 
my simple comprehension was obscure; and 
fully satisfied with the happy lot of one Chris- 
tine, my childish mind gave itself no disqui- 
etude about the higher felicity of the other. 

My mind matured with my years; and al- 
though those mystical words, ‘‘ Found floating 
on the water’ were not now heard, they were 
never forgotten. They had been too often re- 
peated in my hearing to pass entirely out of 
mind. Occasionally, too, the suspicion would 
arise that I had not always lived in A——; 
that at some time other and different scenes had 


surrounded me. About this time, however, an 
incident occurred which tended to arouse my 
hitherto dormant curiosity. 

It was at a merry-making—the birthday party 
of my friend, Marian Slade. She was nine 
years of age; and though larger and older than 
myself, we were on this occasion dressed alike, 
and I was second in importance only to her. 
Mirth and joy ruled the hour. While frolick- 
ing in a circle around Marian my playmates 
began to compare ages. It was the first time 
that the thought of my own age had ever en- 
tered my mind when one little girl, almost a 
stranger in A——, turned to me, and abruptly 
asked, 

* How old are you, Christine?” 

Chagrined at my inability to answer the ques- 
tion, my confusion became visible in my face. 
What could I say? How old wasI? I had 
never asked myself the question before, and was 
now puzzled for a reason why no one else had 
ever asked it. There was a sudden glance of 
intelligence interchanged all round the circle, 
which was immediately broken, and the stran- 
ger girl drawn into a corner. From the frag- 
ments of whispers which I could catch they 
were telling her of some fatal calamity. Ah! 
it was the same old story. Either my ear 
caught or imagination supplied the words— 
** Found floating on the water.” 

Pained, reserved, I had lost all interest in 
the occasion, except so far as it had reference 
to the mystery of my own age. I saw that my 
companions were making every exertion to 
banish the incident from my mind, but I stood 
aloof, silent and unhappy. 

For the first time in my life I was vexed at 
being an object of attention and curiosity. Why 
did my playmates look so pitifully upon me? 
Why did they patronize me? I needed not 
their protection. What was the meaning of 
those strange words? Was I ‘found floating 
on the*water?”—I, who had such a kind mo- 
ther, such a dear home? ‘The idea was ab- 
surd! It could not be possible that she whom 
I loved so well was not indeed my rea/ mother. 
Yet, had I always lived with her? ‘There was 
certainly something which I did not understand ; 
and I firmly resolved to have the mystery un- 
raveled before another day. 

That evening I went to my little bed wide 





awake and waited the accustomed visit. My 
mother soon came. [I heard her voice, and the 
words alone of the hymn fell on my ear. My 


mind was elsewhere. This night ‘‘ The Happy 
Land” had no charms for me. I was of the 
‘‘earth, earthy.” I soon interrupted her with 
the inquiry, 

‘Mother, when shall I have a birthday ?” 

“¢When you are a little older,” she replied. 
‘¢ Marian is a great girl, nine years old.” 

‘¢ When shall I be nine?” 

“Not for a great while,” and the hymn im- 
mediately went on again. But Iwas not to be 
put off thus. 





‘< Did I ever float on the water?” I asked. 
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For a moment she was silent. I could con- 
tain myself no longer. Bursting into tears, I 
opened to her my heart. The circumstances 
which had taken place at the party, my impres- 
sions, recollections, and suspicions, confused 
and faint as they were, were all narrated. 

My mother saw at once that my mind was 
awake and must be satisfied; that the time had 
come for a revelation. Taking my hand she 
said, 

‘¢ Shall I tell my dear Christine a story? A 
true story ?” 

“Yes, mother,” I replicd; “tell a story about 
me, about me when I was a baby.” 

Wrapping around me her large shawl and 
taking me in her arms, she seated herself in an 
easy chair by the side of my bed. Of that time 
or of that place I have never lost sight. Me- 
thinks I see her now, so gentle, so quiet, just 
as she sat in that still room. The twilight 
gradually fading left good Ponto in the shade. 
His head seemed to droop lower and lower, as if 
he was glad to resign his watch into the keep- 
ing of a friend. The wolf could not be seen in 
the dim light, and Riding Hood stood out in the 
foreground a picture of innocence and beauty. 
The charitable shadows hid the uncle and 
shrouded the babes in mourning. 

There, in the silence of early night, my dear 
mother related to me, in simple and plain lan- 
guage, the calamity which, at one fatal blow, had 
probably deprived me of both parents, and made 
mean orphan. Notasyllable did I lose then; 
not one has since been forgotten. During that 
short period, and even while her words were be- 
ing drunk in, I passed from babyhood to thought- 
ful, actual maturity. Ideas and impressions 
then stamped themselves on my mind in char- 
acters which to this hour are clear and inef- 
faceable. My intense curiosity, the painful in- 
terest with which I listened to her recital, the 
thrill of horror that crept over me as she pro- 
ceeded, are as vivid now as, when pressed to 
her bosom, I for the first time learned the sad 
story of my orphanage. 

In the spring of 18— a noble steamer left 
the quay at New Orleans, freighted with human 
life—happy fathers and mothers surrounded 
by their children, brothers and sisters, friends, 
comrades, and strangers, with bright hopes and 
cloudless anticipations of coming pleasure. On 
the eve of that happy day the bright sun went 
down amidst mirth and music and joy. On the 
morrow that same sun arose in his glory to be- 
hold sorrow and silence and death. In the 
calm midnight that ship-load of sound sleepers 
were suddenly aroused from their dreams of 
happiness by the awful cry of “Fire!” The 
steamer had caught amid-ships, and the doomed 
passengers awoke with death staring them in 
the face. To burn or drown were the only 
alternatives. Isolated from human aid, amidst 
smoke and bursting flame on one hand and the 
yawning sea on the other, shrieks of agony 
arose to God from those who had never before 
called on his name in prayer. The fire raged 








with fury. Wives plunged frantically into the 
deep calling in vain on their burning husbands. 
Mothers rushed madly into destruction, alike 
unconscious of the part they acted or of the fate 
of their offspring. Little children, terrified, 
distracted, helpless, called on parents whom 
death had rendered deaf to their call. In that 
wild night of terror brothers and sisters, friends, 
comrades, and strangers, were parted never 
again to meet on earth. Despair sat at the 
helm until the ship was burned to the water’s 
edge, and when morning dawned the remorseless 
waves swept over a charred, unsightly wreck. 

At daylight a passing vessel came with swift 
wings to the rescue, alas! too late. All had 
perished with the exception of a single sailor, 
who miraculously clung to the burning timbers 
—all save one little child. When all was over 
his child was found floating on the water. I 
needed not my mother’s assurance to convince 
me who that lone child was. 

She then told me of herself. Just before this 
calamity occurred God had taken away her 
husband end an only child, a dear daughter, 
named Christine. Hearing of the little child 
whom both fire and waves had spared she hast- 
ened at once to adopt me. Heaven seemed to 
have directed her, for on the gold clasp of my 
sleeve-tie was found a single name, the name 
of her own dear child, Christine. 

She arose, unlocked a small cabinet, and 
drew therefrom the little ornament which con- 
fined my sleeve when I was rescued from the 
water. Pointing to the name of Christine, en- 
graven upon it, she said, 

“Keep it, my child. Perhaps your own fond 
mother last clasped iton yourarm. Never part 
with this little relic of your first years. I hoped 
for a time that it might lead to your discovery ; 
but none have sought, none have claimed you. 
It may be that all your immediate relations 
perished on that fatal night. Ican call you my 
own, my darling child, dear to my lonely heart 
when first found and with the passage of every 
day growing still dearer. My little Christine 
left me for a happier home, and you came to 
take her place in my affections. I clothed you 
with her garments; the playthings and books 
in which she took so much delight are yours, 
and now I shall lay you to rest in her bed.” 

All that had puzzled me was now understood. 
Light had broken in on obscurity, and my mind 
was relieved. For a little time I pondered on 
the fate of my parents, when sweet sleep vailed 
the scene and put to rest all my meditations. 

Cast as I was into the arms of love, reposing 
in the lap of luxury, I had never known the 
absence of comfort or the lack of affection. 
Thoughts of the past, therefore, could occasion 
noregrets; and why should I sigh for friends and 
relations whom I had never known? Attach- 
ment for my adopted mother was no whit di- 
minished. My only wonder was, if by possibili- . 
ty I could have loved my own mother more. 

Life thus happily passed away until I was 
about seventeen years old. I then left school 
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and received private instruction at home. The 
health of my beloved mother had already begun 
to fail, and she soon assured herself that the 
time had come when she must gather hopes for | 
her last journey. What anguish wrung my 
bosom as I yielded to the conviction that my 
only friend on earth was about to leave me— 
forever! 

My whole time was now spent at her sick pil- 
low. Only one earthly care now engrossed her 
thoughts; this was, so far as human foresight | 
and wisdom could avail, to secure my comfort 
and happiness. 

Death hurried his coming. Peacefully and 
joyfully she bade adieu to her Christine on 
earth to rejoin her angel Christine in the better 
land. Although my head was bent for the blow 
its suddenness prostrated me. I can not portray, 
even faintly, how desolate, how disconsolate my 
heart was in that first hour of sorrow. How 
willingly would I have laid my head beside hers 
on that pillow of death, and, with her, gone 
down into the dark valley! 

After my mother’s death I went to reside 
with her only brother, Uncle Hugh, as I had 
been taught to call him, whom she had consti- 
tuted my guardian. He was as a kind father 
to me; and yet the encouraging glance, the ap- 
proving smile, the untiring love which I had 
enjoyed for so many years were wanting. 

How could I fight the battle of life alone? 
Such consolation as the world has to bestow was 
profusely tendered; but who, in recent and bit- | 
ter affliction, was ever thus consoled? My dear 
mother had been taken from me, and I had no 
one now to love. Where should I go for sym- 
pathy, for counsel? Twice in my short life 
Fate had made me an orphan. My heart 
yearned for affection; and many sad days and 
sleepless nights were passed in sorrow for the 
dead. 

Time, however, blunted my grief, and, with 
the buoyancy and hopefulness of youth, I again 
sought pleasure with new friends and among 
new scenes. Uncle Hugh was a considerate 
man of fifty, who had buried his heart in early 
manhood. His housekeeper, a comfortable, 
cheery dame, carried sunshine wherever she 
went. But I did not forget my dear mother. 
She was now with my angel sister; and I took 
great comfort in looking forward to that reunion | 
of us all which her faith had made certain to 
my mind would eventually take place. 

Some time during the next year I met Har- 
ry Dyson, for the first time, at the house of a 
mutual friend. There was something about 
him which, at this first meeting, attracted—yes, 
almost fascinated me. The interest was mu- 
tual. With pleasure I heard him inquire who 
I was, and solicit an introduction. We met 
strangers—we parted friends. Every hour that 
we subsequently spent together endeared us to 
each other more and more. Still there was nev- 
er any thing like rapture in our attachment. 
My feelings were the same as if I had always 
known and loved him. A quiet enjoyment of | 








each other’s society—a calm, contented happi- 
ness — always marked our intercourse, such as 
is wont to be the accompaniment of old and 
long-established friendships only. 

In my musing hours, like all young girls, I 
had often wondered if I should ever be in love. 
I had set up in my mind an ideal standard of 
the holy passion. This was higher and more 
absorbing than the love which now filled my 
heart. That I loved Harry was abundantly 
proved by the misery which the mere thought 
only of separation from him caused me. But 
my feelings were very different from what fancy 
had pictured as the rapture of first love. Our 
tastes were similar. Our hearts beat in unison. 
Undoubtedly this was love; only too tame, and 
possessing too little romance, to jump with my 
preconceived notions. These trifling doubts, 
however, did not disturb my general satisfac- 
tion. Harry and I were content. We talked 
over our attachment, and spoke of our marriage 
even, but always with the same calm, equable 
sensations, precisely as we discussed the love 
passages of our friends. Perhaps our inter- 
course was as remarkable for nothing else as for 
the perfect confidence and candor which char- 
acterized it. Strange as it may seem, we would 
freely discuss each other's faults without occa- 
sioning any thing like coldness between us. 
Contrary to the experience of most lovers, our 
reproof of one another seemed only to cement 
more strongly the bond of affection. Mutual 
friends unanimously declared that we were alike 
in disposition and temperament, and that our 
lives would flow on side by side, and get as one, 
like the gentle course of a river after the flood 
has abated and the wind is hushed to repose. 
Every body was satisfied that for us to perform 
the journey of life together had been wyitten in 
the decrees of Heaven. 

We were not engaged to be married—that is 
to say, no formal compact had been entered into 
—and yet, so well did we understand each oth- 
er’s feelings, that, in my mind, matrimony and 
Harry Dyson were inseparably connected. In 
fact, our plans were all laid, and we only wait- 
ed the advent of a new year to cast in our lot 
together. Even now [ shudder when I think 
of our near approach to what then seemed the 
consummation of happiness. Had we reached 
it, what a consummation of misery would it 
have been to us both! 

Harry was in the full enjoyment of health, 
handsome in person, at the head of a large mer- 
cantile house, and possessed of abundant wealth. 
Some years previous he had come to A. a 
stranger. With letters of introduction, inde- 
pendent of his position, which would have car- 
ried him into any society, he avoided notice. 
Passing by all others, he devoted himself to 
me. Autumn matured what summer had 
promised, and the coming winter was fixed 
upon as the season for our marriage. 

One evening—I still remember it well—Har- 
ry begged the pleasure of introducing a friend 
to our little family circle. ‘‘I do not think 
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Christine will like Frank Wallace,” said he. 
*¢ However, in spite of his dignified and distant 
manner, he is a good fellow. Upon familiar 
intercourse his reserve all wears away, and the 
genial qualities of his soul make themselves felt. 
If you can have patience with his manner at 
first, you will soon discover his worth.” 

Harry did no more than justice to his friend. 
Reserved, and at times so much so, indeed, that 
it almost amounted to austerity of manners, his 
soul always betrayed its sensitiveness to every 
touch of honor and every impulse of generosity. 
I soon discovered, indeed, that this seeming re- 
serve was only the effect of prudence and stern 
principle. His profession, the law, accustomed 
him to speak and think logically ; while he was 
now and then so eloquent, so brilliant, that in 
listening to him one forgot he was ever any 
thing else. His fine figure, and certain name- 
less qualities which mark the true gentleman, 
prepossessed you in his favor at first sight. He 
struck me as being singularly handsome; yet 
to this hour I can not tell the color of his eyes, 
for when he speaks the light of his genius so 
flashes and dances in them that their hue is 
changed with every varying sentiment. 

Such was Frank Wallace. He was received 
as Harry’s friend, not as a stranger, and it very 
soon came to pass that all his leisure hours were 
passed in our society. From the first it was 
manifest that he approved of Harry’s choice; 
that he was interested in me, and my woman’s 
tact soon led me to suspect that he was not thus 
interested solely because I was the betrothed of 
his friend. I was aware, however, that to hint 
my suspicions would bring down upon me a 
shower of ridicule; for it was a favorite hobby 
of Harry’s that women were always susceptible, 
and at all times prone to take too much for 
granted. By broaching the subject I should 
lay myself open to his satire, and I did not care 
to expose myself to it. 

I therefore silently watched the growth of a 
passion which was. constantly betraying itself: 
by look and gesture when I was present; by at- 
tention to my unexpressed wishes when absent ; 
by a thousand circumstances trifling in them- 
selves and generally brought about indirectly. 
He never breathed a syllable of love. I think 
he did not once dream that I had any suspicion 
of its existence in his heart. In many ways, 
however, and always unobtrusively, my pleasure 
was preferred, my taste adopted. The flowers 
I most loved were placed on my work-table 
without comment—never given to me. ‘The 
poem I praised was ever on his lips. The 
walks, the drives, the views, which I preferred 
were his favorites. That which I most admired 
seemed, more than any thing else, to attract his 
attention. I loved Harry Dyson, and looked on 
him as my future husband beyond the spectre 
of a2 doubt; yet I often caught myself compar- 
ing the two, and more than once thought that 
if I did not already love the one I should most 
certainly love the other. 

Though my own eyes might be fixed on my 





work or my drawing, I very well knew, if he 
were present, that his were riveted on me. 
When he was absent I pitied him, to think 
that, young and gifted as he was, he should so 
misplace his affections. I wished that I had a 
sister to bestow upon him. My own heart as- 
sured me that I had inspired him with love—a 
love which would probably make him misera- 
ble—and yet Idid not regret it. I took a guilty 
pleasure rather—so it then seemed to me—in 
watching for his coming, in listening to the fine 
intonations of his musical voice, in witnessing 
his repressed emotion. When Harry read aloud 
—you know how well he read poetry—and the 
sentiment was sad, the low, half-suppressed sigh 
at my side revealed a sympathy which duty for- 
bade me to reciprocate. Neither could I give 
vent to hearty merriment, however witty the 
sentiment might be, knowing, as I did, that the 
heart of him who sat by my side was full of 
heaviness. 

After he had gone, Harry and I would sit in 
the moonlight and talk of the future. To his 
vision all was brightness; for he had no glimpse 
of the dark cloud which threatened my horizon. 

Iwas perplexed. WhatoughtItodo? Was 
it possible that, by any change of circumstances, 
I could separate from Harry? The thought 
made me wretched. How was I to construe 
my emotions? Loving one tenderly, deeply, 
as I did, why should the heartaches of another 
interest me? Why should I be uneasy in his 
presence? Why moved by his sadness? Did 
I experience toward him a sensation of pity 
only, or was it a dearer and different senti- 
ment? If I attempted an analysis of my 
feelings I had not the courage to complete 
it. I had no one else to speak to upon the 
subject but Harry, and he seemed to be stone- 
blind. 

Meantime the preparations for our marriage 
were going forward. The wedding-day was at 
last appointed. Harry was calmly happy, I 
despairingly calm. In this conflict of feeling 
my affection for Harry never faltered for a mo- 
ment. -My love was constant, devoted, like 
that of a sister. But it occupied only a part 
of my heart, in no way interfering with that 
other embryo passion which now seemed ready 
to take joint possession and entirely destroy my 
peace of mind. 

I sat alone, and the strange events in my 
early history occupied my thoughts. If my 
own parents had lived I should have probably 
been in a very different position. I should 
never have seen either Harry or Wallace. 
Should I not then have been far happier? 
When in all sincerity I loved him to whom I 
was betrothed, why did the slightest sigh of an- 
other have power to move me and cause my 
heart to flutter? This was inexplicable. Was 
I an anomaly among my sex? Did I love two 
at the same time? Certainly not; for if my 
affection for one was love, that which I bore the 
other was something else, so widely different in 
character and intensity were the feelings enter- 
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tained toward each. How was I to understand 
my heart ? 

Harry came in as usual, and surprised me by 
asking, somewhat abruptly, 

‘*Did it ever occur to you that our friend 
Wallace is in love ?” 

‘*Why do you ask?” I inquired, with as 
much calmness as I could command. 

‘*Because his manner is strange at times, 
and his language somewhat confused. This 
has made me suspect that he is caught in Cu- 
pid’s snare.” 

**Do you know on whom his affections are 
placed ?” I inquired. 

Harry laughed aloud. 

‘* Why you take it seriously, as if the matter 
were settled. I am by no means certain that 
my suspicions are well founded. If they were, 
notwithstanding our almost constant intercourse, 
I should be puzzled to fix upon the object of his 
adoration. It must be the moon, or some bright 
particular star, or the last new poem, for he 
seldom leaves his office except to visit us, and 
therefore, to my knowledge, sees no woman but 
you.” 

‘*What reason have you, then, to suspect 
that he is in love?” 

‘* Why, yesterday, in speaking of our mar- 
riage, contrary to his usual custom, he burst 
into a rhapsody about matrimony and misery, 
disappointment and love, which I could account 
for in no other way. But my suppositions may 
be all wrong. Perhaps he thought I expected 
him to say something, and at the moment he 
happened to be in a tragic humor. He intends 
to leave us and spend some months in travel as 
soon as we are settled.” 

My heart fainted within me. I lacked cour- 
age to tell Harry all, to brave his ridicule, or 
witness his disappointment. Could I suffer 
Wallace to go away lonely, wretched, in de- 
spair? Should I not thereby be guilty of a 
wrong, the remembrance of which would haunt 
me through life? Then again, how could I 
wound the noble spirit, the generous, unsuspect- 
ing nature of Harry, my best friend, my be- 
trothed husband, by revealing to him the appre- 
hension that I loved another? I despised my- 
self on account of the desire which now arose 
in my mind, and refused to be quieted, the de- 


sire to remain as I was—unmarried. By so do- | 


ing I could always esteem Harry as my best 
friend, without making another, who loved mq 
so well, hopelessly miserable. 

Distressed at my situation, ashamed of emo- 
tions which I could not control, the wretched- 
ness which my marriage with Harry would en- 
tail upon me and his, if I refused to marry him, 
were clearly foreseen. 

In either event, how would it be with poor 
Wallace? I was on the eve of my marriage, 
and dared not reflect on its consequences. How 
confused, how conflicting, how unsatisfactory 
were my reflections! These were the last mo- 
ments I should be able to call my own. To- 
morrow—yes, in a few hours—my hand, my 


heart, my liberty would be given into the keep- 
ing of another. Every thought and impulse 
of my soul would be schooled into subjection. 
Another's will must govern me; another’s taste, 
another’s pleasure, another’s preferences be con- 
sulted before my own. Was the prospect be- 
fore me, such as it should be, a future full of 
hope and promise? Were these strange con- 
tradictory emotions such as should fill the breast 
of a loving bride on tie eve of her marriage? 
What would Harry Dyson say if he could read 
my soul? 

**Oh God!” I cried, in my extremity, “ give 
me strength to do my duty !” 

On the instant there arose within me a calm 
resolve to look Fate in the face. I determined 
to tell Harry Dyson all my doubts and all my 
fears; to open my whole heart. Hopes I had 
none. ‘To one so brave, so good, so generous, 
it was a duty which I owed, either to give him 
all my love or none. His affection ought not 
to be trifled with. I could not deceive him, 
and would not impose upon him a divided 
heart. 

And yet how could I bear an eternal separa- 
tion from Harry, my best friend, and, as it then 
seemed to me, my only stay on earth? The 
thought overwhelmed me. Life seemed insup- 
portable without his friendship. My heart was 
nigh to bursting when tears came to my relief. 

A gentle knock at the door told who was 
there, and for an instant my soul ascended to 
Him who knows all our infirmities. 

*Q God, the father of the orphan, have 
mercy upon me! Guide and guard my steps!” 

Harry, surprised, as well he might be, to find 
me in tears, by no means attributed them to the 
right cause. 

*°Tis hard, I know,” said he, *‘to leave a 
pleasant home, but ours will be a happy one.” 

The happy, happy future, bright to him as 
the stars which paled or glistened above our 
heads, was, as usual, his favorite theme. Poor 
Harry! How could I say or do any thing to 
| dim those bright anticipations, to make sad the 
| heart which was so loving, so good, so true? 
| Since our first acquaintance with each other no 
| discordant note had ever marred the harmony 
| of our intercourse. Not a harsh, not a cold, 
|nor an unkind word had ever passed between 
us. Now I should appear cruel and deceitful: 
Harry would be wronged and indignant, and 
; both of us be wretched. But the decisive mo- 
|ment had arrived. Either Harry or Wallace 
|must be given up. ‘To separate from one was 

misery, from the other despair. Harry saw my 
excited state, and, ever good, ever considerate, 
| attributed it all to nervous sensibility on ac- 
| count of the approaching change in my situa- 
| tion. At one moment I almost determined to 
| abide by my engagement at all hazards, marry 

Harry Dyson, and forget Frank Wallace. At 
| the next the tall figure of the latter, as I had 
| seen him on the evening previous, rose up before 
me. His full eyes, with their mournful expres- 
sion; his face, pale and sad to heart-breaking ; 
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hislow voice, tremulous with sadness; his hands, 
nervously clasped together; and the sigh which 
escaped him as he bade me farewell—all rushed 
upon me, begetting an almost irresistible de- 
sire to speak that word which would again re- 
call him to his former self. 

‘Come, dear Christine,” said Harry, affec- 
tionately taking my hand, ‘‘do not give way to 
sad anticipations. You know me too well to 
be afraid to intrust your happiness in my keep- 
ing.” 

“Dearest, best of friends!” cried I, with 2 
calmness that astonished me, ‘“‘I have a con- 
fession to make which you must hear this night 
or never. I have unintentionally deceived your 
trusting, generous heart. How shall I find 
words to say that your betrothed wife is un- 
worthy of your love—that she loves another ?” 

“What mean you? In God’s name explain 
yourself,” stammered he, pale as death. 

I then opened my heart to him. I revealed 
all my emotions, contradictory and inexplicable 
as they were. Nothing was kept back. After 
I had ceased speaking he stared for a minute 
into my face, as if he thought me bereft of rea- 
son. Uncertain how to construe my perfect 
calmness and self-possession, the idea of a rival 
rushed into his mind. 

“OQ God!” he cried, in anguish of spirit, 
“is it my friend, my almost brother, who has 
done me this great wrong? Frank Wallace! 
Is this your honor? Never again will I put 
confidence in a human being. She whom I 
love better than life forsakes me. He whom I 
trusted as a brother betrays me.” 

** Oh, Harry !’” I interposed, “ Frank Wallace 
does not suspect my love, has never breathed 
his own. I alone am guilty.” 

*¢ Christine,” said he, and his voice was soft 
as music to my ear, ‘‘is all our love come to 
this? Is all my heart’s devotion slighted, 
scorned even, for the love of one who is ig- 
norant of your passion, and has never declared 
his own? Christine! Christine! Where, oh! 
where is your woman’s pride ?” 

* Alas! Harry,” I replied, ‘*I love you, and 
therefore can not deceive you. The pages of 
my secret soul have been opened, not that Frank 
Wallace may read what is written there, but 
because you are too noble, too generous to be 
wronged. Icould not impose on you a divided 
heart and a divided love.” 

He took my cold hand in his as he said, 

**Forgetitall, Christine. I forgive the fright 
you have caused me. Forget it. To-morrow 
is our wedding-day. When the nuptial rite has 
made this dear hand my own, we will laugh at 
all these foolish scruples. Let it all pass. You 
are mine in the sight of Heaven as religiously 
as if our vows had been already exchanged at 
the altar. Oh, Christine, my beloved, recall it 
all! Once again say you love me alone. In 
the wide world there is no one else for me to 
love but you. I have neither parents nor broth- 
er nor sister. An orphan in the widest sense 
of the term, will you too cast me off?” 





Trembling, and with overflowing eyes, he 
drew me to his side. ‘‘ Sit down by me,” said 
he, ‘‘and listen to the sad story of my life.” 

He then told me that when twelve years old 
he was left at school in his native city of New 
Orleans, while his parents traveled North. His 
only sister was with her nurse in the country. 
His parents were intending to take no one with 
them on their journey except a single faithful 
servant. They expected to be absent during 
the summer. ‘ 

** My sister’s name,” said he, ‘* was Chris- 
tine, ‘‘and the thought has sometimes entered 
my mind that I was first attracted toward you 
on account of your name.” 

‘¢ Was your sister’s name Christine?” I asked, 
struck by the coincidence and with a sensation 
which words can not portray. 

“Christine Dyson was my dear sister’s name. 
Your name, and something which can not be 
called a resemblance and yet is very nearly 
akin to it—for it always reminds me of my 
dear mother—drew me toward you and laid 
the foundation of a love that has been increas- 
ing ever since we met.” 

“ But, Harry,” I cried, eagerly, ‘‘go on with 
your story. How did you lose your parents ?” 

**QOh!” said he, much affected, ‘‘ theirs was 
a terrible fate. The remembrance of it always 
rends my heart. The vessel in which they took 
passage caught fire, and during the darkness of 
night was burned to the water's edge. My fa- 
ther and mother, with every soul on board, and 
with no one near to see or save, cither perished 
in the flames or were drowned in mid-ocean.” 

** And your sister, your sister Christine?” I 
cried, trembling with the agony of doubt and 
conjecture, ‘‘ your little sister! What became 
of her?” 

** Alas!” continued Harry, ‘‘ when the intel- 
ligence first arrived it paralyzed the whole com- 
munity. Horror was depicted on every face. 
I was old enough to know and sensibly feel my 
loss. A sickness of weeks confined me to my 
bed. I had yet one consolation left. My dear 
little sister had been spared, and I was not alone. 
As soon as my health would allow, I was driven 
into the country to see her. How little was I 
prepared for the blow which stunned me! The 
last thing my mother did before her departure 
was to visit her darling child. Distressed with 
the thoughts of separation from both her little 
ones for so long a time, she suddenly concluded 
to take the youngest with her. It was an after- 
thought, consequently her hasty determination 
was not known to her friends. And so they 
perished, father, mother, sister, nurse, and ser- 
vant, all in one dreadful night of terror. You 
see, my own Christine, I have nothing and no- 
body left to love, except this single treasured 
memento of my dear sister.” 

When he first mentioned his sister I was of 
course struck by the similitude of name. A 
suspicion was aroused which gained strength as 
his recital continued. The name, the incidents 
connected with his parents’ death, so strangely 
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like those of my own dear father and mother, 
the time, the circumstances, every thing, served 
more and more to strengthen my suspicion. 
Imagine then, if you can, the tumultuous, over- 
whelming tide of gratitude, love, and joy united 
which took possession of my soul when he took 
from the locket that was fastened around his 
neck a little golden sleeve-tie, the fac-simile of 
that intrusted to me by the mother of my adop- 
tion and ever since cherished as a sacred talis- 
man. I had just strength enough to seize the 
armlet in my hand, hurry from the room, take 
its fellow from the repository and place them 
both in his hand, saying at the same time: 

“Thank your God, Harry Dyson, that you 
have been spared from the crime of marrying 
your sister,” when I fainted and fell in his 
arms. 

On awaking to consciousness I saw that all 
had been explained. I had nothing to confess, 
nothing for which to ask forgiveness. My dear- 
est and best friends were around me. Uncle 
Hugh was smiling through his tears; Dame 
Matilda bathing my brow. Harry, pale as death 
but supremely happy, with both my hands in 
his own, was on his knees before me. Another, 
need I say who? was in the back-ground. His 
beaming eyes told at first glance the love that 
was flooding his soul. 

**Come, Frank,” cried Harry, ‘‘kneel here 
with me. Dear Christine, he has told me all 
his heart. Look upon him and love him. You 
can not be my wife, but none can deny my 
right to claim you as a sister. Look up, dar- 
ling Christine, and tell our dear Wallace, as I 
have done, that he is welcome to the little child 
who was found floating on the water.” 





A CHRISTMAS IN HAMBURG. 
AMBURG possesses very few of the attrac- 
tions necessary to induce a foreigner to se- 
lect it as a place of winter sojournment. 

The whole city—with the exception of a small 
part which was destroyed by the great conflagra- 
tion of 1842—is built in the planless, uncom- 
fortable style of nearly all the ancient German 
towns; with dark, narrow, crooked streets ; 





ers, loitering unconcernedly along, without um- 
brellas, and the women even without a head- 
covering. The weather is seldom cold, but al- 
ways chilly, and that oppressive, drowsy influ- 
ence, which, to an American, seems always to 
pervade the atmosphere of Europe during win- 
ter, operates here with double force. The air 
seems, really, at times, to be impregnated with 
a soporific gas. The canals, which intersect 
the town in every direction and withdraw near- 
ly all noise from the streets, cause such a con- 
tinual silence to prevail that, when strolling 
along the dusky alleys, I often feel as if “ tread- 
ing the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow.” 

It would be natural to suppose that the in- 
habitants of a town which affords so few facili- 
ties for outdoor amusements during this long 
season of the year would seek a compensation 
through diversions within. This is, in one re- 
spect, the case; for the people are among the 
most inveterate of even German smokers and 
dancers; but the desire and opportunities for 
intellectual recreation and improvement may 
be seen in the fact that the whole city, of nearly 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, has but two 
so-called literary associations, of which wine, 
cigars, and games of chance form the principal 
features. In short, I have never before lived 
in an atmosphere, both mental and material, 
so well adapted to breed blues as that of Ham- 
burg. 

During the last ten days Hamburg has en- 
tirely changed its usual aspect, and appeared 
like one of its own servant-girls who has doffed 
her smutty gown of russet and appears in her 
parti-colored, fantastical, holiday attire. Its 
wonted dullness and stillness, too, have been 
superseded by extraordinary bustle and prepa- 
ration; and_all this for the celebration of 
Christmas. / For Christmas, to the great mass 
of Germay’s, is, literally, the day for which all 
other days were made. Not only have all the 
streets and walks been blocked up almost to 
impassableness by temporary booths, display- 
ing every imaginable and unimaginable variety 
of gimcracks and gewgaws, and the ‘brightly 
illuminated shop windows filled with dolls and 


scanty, filthy sidewalks, wretchedly paved with | puppets of every possible and impossible de- 
cobble-stones, so that it would be difficult for scription ; but every little nook and niche is oc- 


the inhabitants to keep them clean, even were 
they so disposed: which latter supposition is by 
no means warrantable. As to the climate, 
during the winter season, it is difficult to imag- 
ine one more disagreeable. During a large 
portion of the time we are enveloped in a fog 
so dense that it is impossible to see across the 
street; and, when this is not the case, the sky 
usually lowers until it appears to rest on the 
chimney-tops, and a mist, or rather heavy dew, 
continues to distill during the whole day. The 
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cupied by a Liliputian shop-tender with his or 
her miniature store of miniature toys, and the 
passer-by is every moment greeted by a piping 
voice, offering and even imploring a purchase, 
while the sallow faces of the dirty little beggar- 
merchants assume a look even more pitiful and 
distorted than that of the dolls they hold forth 
in their tiny fingers. So prevalent is the cus- 
tom of Christmas present-making here, and to 
such an extent do the presents consist of trifles 
of this class, that, during the week preceding 


condition of the dirty, badly-paved streets in | Christmas, a regular bazar is established—a 
such weather may easily be imagined, as also | Crystal Palace—with a universal exhibition of 


how agreeable must be our promenades. 
The Hamburgers, however, seem as much 
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trinkets from all parts of the globe. In all these 
displays the prominent features are the ludi- 


accustomed to it as do their native ducks, and | crous, the fantastical, the bizarre. 


may always be seen, even during smart show- | 





All the squares, market-places, street-cor- 
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ners, and steps of public buildings, are covered 
with little forests of Christmas-trees—those all- 
important, indispensable Weihnachtsbaume—on 
which hang, literally, the Christmas joys and 
toys of German childhood. More of this anon. 

In the literary sphere the change has been no 
less absolute and all-pervading. Christmas 
tales, Christmas plays, Christmas legends, 
Christmas songs, Christmas comedies, Christ- 
mas carols, gue sais-je? Unceasing streams of 
Christmas advertisements fill all the newspapers 
and run over in the form of a foaming flood of 
extras. Room can scarcely be spared for even 
the telegraphic dispatches from the Paris and 
London bourses. 

Even in the present critical and excited state 
of Prussia political discussions are almost en- 
tirely crowded out by those of more important 
Christmas and its festivities. In the social cir- 
cles, of course, the same topic rages. Children 
prattle about Christmas-trees; servants chatter 
of dance and spree; young people of wine and 
waltzing, and old ones of sumptuous feasting 
and of the best means to make all the others 
enjoy themselves. Had the potentates of Ger- 
many but the power of creating Christmases at 
will, they would never lack the means of quench- 
ing revolutions. 

The practice of a friendly fraud and polite, 
innocent evasion of a tax collected on this day 
by friend from friend, which lately originated 
in Paris, has of course already found currency 
here. I mean the economical method of making 
one gift perform the office of a dozen or a score. 
Those of my readers who have ever spent a few 


months in some retired frontier hamlet, where- 


very little money circulates, have doubtless had 
occasion to observe how sometimes a stray five- 
dollar bank-note, which had accidentally found 
its way there, would be used to pay debts to 
perhaps twenty times its own value ere it again 
escaped. The farmer who brought it from the 
city paid his tailor, the tailor his butcher, and 
he in turn the farmer, so that the same busy, 
debt-paying bank-note would pass through the 
same man’s hands half a dozen times in the 
course of a week. Precisely after this manner 
it goes here with Christmas present-giving. The 
fact is, that people have become weary of being 
annually subjected to so unprofitable a system 
of mutual taxation; and as it is of too long 
standing to be easily abolished, they have in- 
vented this economical method of relieving them- 
selves of its pecuniary burden ; retaining, at the 
same time, all its agreeable features. For in- 
stance, the young lady, Fraulein Lange, re- 
ceives from a young gentleman a green silk 
bag tied at the neck with a blue ribbon. She 
opens the bag and finds it filled with bonbons. 
She is delighted, returns him her thousand 
thanks, tastes them, finds them reizend (charm- 
ing), and as soon as the bearer’s back is turned 
ties the bag with a red ribbon and sends it to 
her cousin, Fraulein Schaeffer, as a Christmas 
present. But the latter, who has perhaps al- 
ready received half a dozen similar gifts, emp- 





ties the sweetmeats into a scarlet bag, and sends 
them as a Christmas gift to her aunt, Frau 
Miiller, who, perhaps, immediately sends them 
as a Christmas present to her young friend, the 
original Fraulein Lange ; whence the busy, im- 
portant little bag soon starts on a fresh round 
of calls, in its character of Friendship-carrier, 
and discharger of civility-debts. 

Another kind of present-giving here, is in 
the donations made by employers to their em- 
ployés. This is not only universal but also 
real, and seems to have been conventionally 
regulated according to the wages of the workers. 
Servant-girls, whose wages range from twenty- 
five cents to a dollar a week, get from one to 
five dollars. Ladies’ chamber-maids, and those 
of equal grade, from three to eight dollars. Ap- 
prentices, from two to ten dollars; while clerks 
and journeymen, whose salaries range from 
three hundred to one thousand dollars, receive 
from ten to twenty-five dollars. This present 
is regarded by both giver and receiver as a re- 
ward of diligence and fidelity during the past 
year, and encouragement to practice the same 
virtues during the year to come. It always 
consists of money, and in a community where 
people seldom hope to rise above the sphere in 
which they were born, its effect appears to be 
favorable in cherishing a sympathy between 
master and servant. 

Thus far I had been an unparticipating ob- 
server. The novelty and magnitude of the 
preparations for a festival to which, in my own 
land, so niggardly a portion of excitement and 
gayety is appropriated, kept my attention on the 
stretch, and lent absorbing interest to the whole 
affair. But now that the culminating moment 
was at hand, I began to feel an intense longing 
to be present and assist at the dénouement. 

I remarked the joyful anticipations beaming 
from every face, and recoiled at the prospect of 
withdrawing to my silent, solitary chamber, and 
trailing through the long hours of Christmas- 
eve over Heine and Schiller. From a similar 
situation must have originated the fable of Tan- 
talus. 

Wrapped in moody reflections, I was loung- 
ing listlessly along the city’s finest promenade, 
the Yungfernstieg, as it borders upon that beau- 
tiful little sheet of water, Hamburg’s gem and 
pride, the Binnen-Alster. A heavy slap on 
the shoulder caused me to turn suddenly, and I 
found myself at noses’ points with the broad, 
grinning, good-natured face of Carl von Langen- 
stein, a fine, whole-souled law-student, whose 
acquaintance and fricndship I had made at 
Heidelberg nearly two years before. 

Carl is a genuine specimen of the German 
student-class; frank, generous, and good-hu- 
mored; not over-shrewd, but relishing even a 
dull joke; hospitable, kind, and warmly attached 
to his friends, among the nearest and dearest of 
which he reckoned, of course, his long pipe and 
beer-glass. 

On learning that I was still unengaged for 
the evening, his features exhibited the most 
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satisfactory indications of delightful disappoint- 
ment, and seizing my hand between both of 
his, he suited the action to the word in a press- 
ing invitation to spend the evening at his fa- 
ther’s, and witness a regular old-fashioned, 
German, family Christmas festival. One-tenth 
of his cordiality would have insured my ac- 
ceptation. We took a short turn around the 
Binnen-Alster, recalled a few prominent and 
delightful reminiscences, and agreed upon six 
o’clock as the time for my introduction into his 
paternal mansion. What a flood of pleasing 
sensations is often thus, all at once, poured in 
upon the soul by the happy and unexpected 
combination of a few little circumstances! I 
had issued forth, lonely and discontented ; I re- 
turned fuil of pleasing anticipations. 

As the day wore on signs of the approaching 
“Fest” grew and multiplied on every hand. At 
one o’clock workmen ceased their labor; shops 
were shut; through the windows opposite my 
room I had sundry glimpses of servant-maids 
flitting about in their gayest short-gowns of 
parti-colored plaid, small caps, covered with 
glittering spangles, and white chemise sleeves 
contrasting with their red, brawny arms; scamp- 
ering hither and thither in the last hurry and 
excitement of preparation for a glorious night’s 
dance and Bier-schmaus. At two o’clock, in 
this latitude, night begins to shadow forth her 
coming, and already the theatres and other nu- 
merous places of public amusement were blaz- 
ing forth an extra glare. Populous as Ham- 
burg is its greatest diameter scarcely exceeds a 
mile. The Baron von Langenstein’s residence 
was on the side of the city opposite my hotel. 
Punctually, therefore, at half past five I called 
a cab, for a rate of more than two miles an 
hour, being here considered a luxurious veloci- 
ty, is obtained only at the expense of a round 
extra. 

TWle streets were nearly deserted, and as I 
passed along the sounds of song and boisterous 
revelry, coming from cellars and grog shops, 
the gusts of stormy music bursting from ball- 
room windows, past which whirled couple after 
couple in the giddy waltz, all proclaimed that 
the bacchanals were fast approaching their wont- 
ed climax of gayety and uproariousness, and 
that the menials of all grades and classes were 
in the full enjoyment of their gratuities. 

As I stepped out of the *‘droschkey” a watch- 
man presented himself, touched his hat, and 
respectfully accosted me with, “ Drink your 
health, Sir?” This respectable method of beg- 
ging is industriously practiced on Christmas-eve 
by the watchmen, and so productive do they 
make it, and so conscientiously do they spend 
the proc2eds, that most of them are dead drunk 
before midnight. 

Hambur. is over one thousand years of age, 
and the old Senator von Langenstein’s ma.ision, 
judging from its appearance, might have been 
built by the founder of the city. The iron 
knocker, on the huge oaken door, was so heavy 
that its bare fall made the great halls ring again. 





The door was slowly drawn open by a servant 
in a black, high-crowned, narrow-brimmed hat, 
trimmed with gold lace, a very long-waisted 
blue coat, with a narrow swallow-tail, reaching 
to his heels; a reddish vest with four rows of 
brass bell-buttons on each breast; short knee- 
breeches, stockings extending half-way up the 
thighs, and terminating in a long fringe of gilt 
tassels, low-quartered, high-heeled shoes, with 
immense buckles, a perfect specimen, in short, 
of a livery from the fifteenth century. I was 
neither shown into an ante-chamber to dance 
attendance, nor yet even asked for my name; 
but the waiter, nothing doubtful that all was 
right, conducted me up a broad, steep flight of 
stairs, into the gentlemen’s toilet-chamber, and 
delivered me over to Carl, who, with his upper 
lip rolled up, leaving a hage friendly grin be- 
low, and eyes beaming a whole soulful of good 
nature through his concave glasses, insisted on 
my playing the passive, while he disencumbered 
me even to my rubbers, examined the bottoms 
of my pants all around, and perceiving a speck 
of mud, caught a brush, dashed off the obtrusive 
particle, and then led the way to the parlor. 

The old Baron seems about seventy, digni- 
fiedly corpulent, with a face as round, full, and 
white as a Dutch cheese, and an upper lip made 
the invisible support of a shaggy, pale-yellow 
mustache. 

At my entrance he rose, waddled to within 
about four feet of me, stopped short, brought 
his heels together, clasped his puffy hands, 
bringing the thumbs directly over the place 
where the pit of his stomach lay buried, and 
made a short, jerking movement of the body, 
which, I presume, was intended for a bow, and 
in which the projecting abdomen was thrust still 
further forward, and the head and haunches 
thrown back; then, by means of four extra 
steps, advancing eighteen inches nearer, he bur- 
ied my hand in his, and with a grin which look- 
ed for all the world like the ancestor of all Carl’s 
friendly grins, cordially bade me welcome, and 
presented me to the circle. 

The impression made upon a foreigner by a 
parlorful of German belles, though peculiar, 
is not unpleasing; for although their plump, 
colorless countenances and pale-blue eyes have 
very little expression, this little is composed of 
unmingled good-humor, and if their features 
exhibit, on the one hand, little vivacity, they 
show, on the other, no vinegar. Their man- 
ners, though usually lukewarm, are seldom 
cold; and the lack of sprightliness in their con- 
versation is abundantly compensated by simplic- 
ity and general information. The Senator’s 
lady is by birth Spanish, full twenty-five years 
younger than himself, and still possessing, in 
the grace and rapidity of her movements, the 
quick and delicate play of features, and the 
lightning of her large hazel eyes, all the bewitch- 
ing coquetry and fascination of her nation’s fe- 
male sex. She speaks excellent French and 
tolerable English. Her enunciation is rapid, 
and the manner in which her agile tongue at- 
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tempts to sputter off the uncouth, lumbering 
German, was at times truly laughter-provoking. 
It reminded me of the antics of a little monkey 
I once saw trying to roll a heap of large books 
and magazines down about the floor. In roll- 
ing off a small one he entangled himself in a 
large one, and in disengaging himself from that 
he tumbled down three or four at once. I had 
just fairly accommodated myself to my new 
sphere, when one of the walls of the room sud- 
denly parted asunder, and displayed a vista 
down the centre of which extended a dining-ta- 
ble decked with a confusing profusion of things, 
among which flowers, grapes, oranges, and fan- 
cy-cut decanter-tops were conspicuous. Ham- 
burg is noted for the comforts of her kitchen, 
and our dinner did ample justice to her fame. 
But why make my readers’ mouths water by a 
description, or even an enumeration, of the 
twenty-three courses of soups, meats, sauces, 
and intermediates, of which the dinner consist- 
ed? We all know that the Germans are fond 
of good living: suffice it to say that my host, as 
far as good living goes, nourishes a thoroughly 
national taste. 

Although a German may not be as capable 
as some other people of either fabricating or 
appreciating a keen witticism, his corporeity 
has good capacities for comprehending good 
cheer, and as much loud laughter is the result 
in the one case as the other. Had a foreigner 
unacquainted with the language been present, 
he would never have doubted that some of the 
Wittiest remarks ever uttered were produced on 
this occasion. 

Among the guests was a Heidelberg student 
of theology, with a pair of long, white, silky 
mustaches, and on the end of his chin a tuft of 
tow-colored beard about an inch in diameter 
and four or five inches long, who had come to 
spend the holidays with his Duzbruder Carl. 
He was the self-constituted spokesman of the 
company, and entertained us at first with such 
Black Forest legends and Christmas tales as 
were either too ancient or too new to be gener- 
ally known. As the stream of his loquacity 
became shallow and insipid he managed to feed 
it for a time longer with college anecdotes, a 
very few: of which would bear to be retold. 
Among them was that of a student who, after 
wasting the term, like most of his classmates, 
in carousing away the night and sleeping off the 
day, went, at the approach of vacation, to one 
of his professors, and requested the necessary 
certificate of having attended his just-ended 
course of lectures. The professor gazed at him 
attentively, but could not recollect having ever 
seen him at his lectures. ‘‘ Very likely,” re- 
plied the student; “‘ my seat is behind the pillar 
yonder.” ‘* Wonderful!” quietly remarked the 
the old professor, as, with fallen under-jaw, he 
gazed through his green glasses at the post in 
question; ‘‘there must be some architectural 
error in the construction of that pillar. You 
are the twenty-seventh student who has occu- 
pied the seat behind it during this course of lec- 





tures.” The appearance, however, of twenty 
bright thalers from the pocket of the student 
quickly convinced the professor that he too 
was one of the multitude whom the mirac- 
ulous twenty-inch post had concealed from his 
view during a whole course of lectures, and 
the certificate was soon safe in the desk of the 
clerk. 

Another anecdote was of the lecturer on 
Chemistry, who brought out his electrical appa- 
ratus, one day before the class, to show them 
the principles and effects of electricity. ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen,” began he, ‘‘this battery is very 
heavily charged. A spark from the knob would 
instantly kill a man, and would stun even an 
ox.” A moment after, in one of his heedless 
gestures, the professor brought his knuckles 
within striking distance of the knob.- The 
bright flash and sharp report followed—the pro- 
fessor fell—the students gathered around, sup- 
posing him, from what he had just affirmed, to 
be killed. A moment after, however, he opened 
his eyes, and with immense drops of sweat on 
his face, began to gather himself up. “We be- 
lieved you were killed,” outbroke the students, 
in glad surprise. ‘‘ No,” said the professor, ‘‘I 
was only stunned.” ‘The students recalled his 
previous remark, and roared. 

Should the reader already begin to tire of 
such entertainment, let him recollect that I have 
selected the very spiciest out of at least twenty, 
and then decide whether wit or wine was at 
the bottom of all our mirth. 

The hostess presided at the table, and both 
her tongue and eyes were ubiquitous. Not the 
slightest incident occurred that she did not no- 
tice, and pleasantly remark upon; not an article 
disappeared from either the plates or glasses of 
a guest which was not instantly replaced. She 
had a word for all and every body, now in one 
language, now in another, with a fluency and 
rapidity of succession truly astonishing. 

Our host meanwhile preserved his good- 
natured gravity undisturbed, and appeared to 
become by degrees entirely absorbed in his 
good cheer, or rather, that in him. It seemed 
as if there was, somewhere within his bulky 
system, a little Sahara which absorbed glass 
after glass, and bottle after bottle, without pro- 
ducing the least visible effect. 

The character of the assembly was now ap- 
proaching the uproarious. The rapid and cease- 
less flow of Weiss-wein and Roth-wein had at 
length begun to undermine the foundations of 
common sense, protected though it was by even 
German nerves. The light-blue eyes of the 
ladies assumed an unnatural brightness, and 
flushes were making desperate efforts to show 
themselves through their fat cheeks. 

As the dinner gave place to the dessert, the 
tales and anecdotes changed to songs and jests, 
which, notwithstanding the presence of the 
ladies, made up in vociferousness what they 
lacked in delicacy. 

The old Senator, now perceiving the turn 
things were taking, showed how well his sense 
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of propriety had preserved its equilibrium by 
rising from the table. 

Then followed the universal shaking of hands, 
each one with all the rest, commencing with 
the hostess and making the whole parallelogram 
of the table, accompanied by the friendly geseg- 
nete Mahlzeit (** blessed be the meal to you!”), 
and we adjourned to take coffee; the hostess 
and ladies to the parlor, while we followed the 
Baron to his smoking apartment; for, to a Ger- 
man, his pipe or cigar, and a cup of strong 
coffee, after dinner, are as indispensable as the 
dinner itself. ‘The room was spacious and 
simply but richly furnished, and the effects of 
ages of perpetual tobacco-smoke were visible on 
the antique but elaborate furniture. The rich- 
ly-papered, smoke-dinged walls were hung, on 
three sides, with portraits of all the German 
emperors, from Conrad the First down to 
Franz the Second. The fourth side was entirely 
occupied by an immense pipe-case, or pipe-rack, 
containing several hundred pipes. This collec- 
tion would vie, at least in variety, with Pro- 
fessor Davies’s collection of Indian pipes. Here 
were ‘long-stailed and short-stailed; straight 
and crooked; large-bowled and little-bowled; 
plain and ornamented; meerschaum, porce- 
lain, clay, stone, and wooden. These, as the 
old Senator assured me, were all either Christ- 
mas or birthday gifts. The collection which, 
at its establishment in its present location, con- 
sisted of only a dozen or fifteen, has been re- 
ceiving semi-annual accessions during the last 
half-century. ‘‘ Nothing was more fit, there- 
fore, than, at each of these festivities, to place 
the collection at the service of his convivials.” 

On a centre-table in the middle of the room 
stood a gilt and burnished vase @ cigarres, of 
elaborate workmanship, and containing a hun- 
dred or more of Upman’s best. On the flocr be- 
side it stood a large vase-shaped vessel, holding 
at least half a keg of superior Holland tobacco. 
All around the room luxurious arm-chairs, set- 
tees, and sofas, invited us to repose after the 
arduous labors of an extensive dinner. Most 
of us, pipes and cigars being duly got in opera- 
tion, accepted the invitation. Curling clouds 
now began to obscure the ceiling, and the silence 
that reigned was like that of a dormitory, being 
interrupted now and then by a long-drawn sigh- 
like sound, as a long dense stream of smoke is- 
sued from one or another pair of inflated checks. 
I amused myself meanwhile by examining the 
heterogeneous display of pipes. ‘They were ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and displayed, at 
a glance, a concise history of the rise and pro- 
gress of pipe-manufacture in Germany. The 
first one in the upper tier, which purported to 
be nearly two hundred years old, and to have 
descended from one Herr Rittmeister von Bau- 
meister, consisted simply of a cubic piece of 
common stone, hollowed out, with a straight 
elder stick about six inches long for a stail. 
Next, came one with the bowl scooped out of 
an oak knot, and bearing a close resemblance 
to a soup-ladle, the cavity being twice as broad 


as deep, and capable of holding half a pound. 
Not far from this was a huge, uncouth one of 
iron, with a sheet-iron tail, almost large enough 
for a stove-pipe. This a blacksmith named 
Taugenichts had made for his own use more 
than a century since. 

But even a slight sketch of half the collection 
would fill a book; and, indeed, it is a source 
of wonder to me that a quarto volume of 4500 
pages, with copious explanatory notes and an 
appendix, has not already appeared on this sub- 
ject. Many of the pipes were of really curious 
design and workmanship; but I looked in vain 
for a beautiful specimen. All the carvings and 
paintings, whether designed to represent human 
heads, beasts, or reptiles, were caricatures, and 
most of them very poor ones. Here, also, Ger- 
man taste had not left itself without a witness. 
Most of the more modern ones bore an inscrip- 
tion, motto, or stanza; and I remarked that these, 
as well as the carvings and pictures, were gen- 
erally on the back side of the bowl, so that the 
smoker might puff and contemplate at the same 
time. The jovial, and, in many instances, even 
more than jovial character of the inscriptions, 
showed them to date from the time when their 
present owner was also a harum-scarum Heid- 
elberger blade. 

The fumidity of the atmosphere had by this 
time become quite insupportable, and its sopo- 
riferous influence on the smokers was both visi- 
bly and audibly evident, inasmuch as the sono- 
rous snoring of the sleepers constituted a har- 
monious concert almost equal to that proceed- 
ing from a populous pig-sty in a July noon- 
tide. 

I therefore adjourned to the drawing-room. 
The German ladies are, as every body by this 
time knows, in one respect, at least, like those 
of all the other Continental nations; they are 
passionate lovers of dancing. ‘The billiard-room 
had attracted those few of the young men who 
were not disposed to a nap in the smoking-room; 
but the ladies had made partners of one another, 
the piano was in full operation, and all the girls 
were engaged in waltzing, the only dance known 
or recognized here; and at this they certainly 
excel. Why should they not? From earliest 
infancy they are as much accustomed to it as 
a Tartar to his saddle. 

I was scarcely seated and enjoying the whirl 
and twirl of their confusing revolutions before 
the pretty hostess was at my side, and inquiring 
why I did not join in the waltz? “I am not 





an adept at the art,” was my answer. ‘‘Do 
they not, then, waltzin America?” ‘*Compara- 
| tively little!” ‘‘Why not; is it not fashion- 
lable?” ‘*Yes; but not popular.” She did not 
| fully comprehend me; I explained. 

| Then followed what former experience had 
| led me to expect, namely, a good-humored but 
| satirical and unsparing philippic upon the hypo- 
| critical Puritanism of the Americans. A Ger- 
| man will seldom let slip a good opportunity for 
inveighing against our method of spending ex- 
istence. We are almost universally regarded as 
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a race of ascetic misers—heartless, covetous re- | ing before, as marshal, and opening the doors. 
ligionists—whose real, though unwritten arti-|In this manner we marched all through the 
cles of faith ever contain, as the fundamental | house, up stairs and down stairs, into bedrooms 
truth—money, and of it the quickest method of | and through lumber rooms, not omitting even 
making the most. We were now joined by the | the garret or the cellar, in which latter the varie- 
Heidelberger theological student, who was anx- | gated and savory odors of the lately cooked din- 
ious to learn about the festivities with which | ner mingled with those of the preparing supper. 
we Americans filled up our Christmas holidays. | At last, after having effectually scared all the rats 
Here was another exposure of my country and | and witches out of all the unfrequented recesses 
countrymen to the weak shafts of good-natured | and cobweb corners, we came suddenly to a halt, 
irony. My story was short and plain, and quick- | before the door of the only yet unvisited room. 
ly told. ‘For the morning a sermon; for din-|This was the nursery; and, as Carl told me, 
ner, 2 roast turkey; for the afternoon, a maga- | had, for a fortnight past, been locked against 
zine; in the evening, whist and drunken Irish- | every body but the parents. The waiter-mar- 
men.” An equally brief and authentic descrip- | shal, with more than usual pomp and circum- 
tion of a holiday among the Hottentots could | stance, swung open the door, and my eyes met 
not have made a more original impression. | a novel and interesting sight. In the centre of 
Madame clasped her small white hands, and | the room stood a fir-tree, about ten fect in height, 
threw them up and down at arms’-length, with | illuminated by something like one hundred and 
ringing laughter, and then declared, in her soft | fifty little wax-tapers fastened to the branches, 
and charming broken English, that it was just | which latter were also literally loaded down 
what she should expect, after hearing that waltz- | with toys, grapes, golden apples, dolls, and gew- 
ing was unpopular; while the student, after | gaws of every possible and impossible descrip- 
twisting back his mustaches, in order to laugh | tion. The effect was brilliant, even splendid, 
without inhaling them, drew out his portfolio, | and would have been very beautiful had not the 
noted down the heads of my narration, and | harmony of the whole been marred, in true ac- 
avowed his intention cf making it the basis of a | cordance with German taste, by a huge, hide- 
magazine article on American life and man- | ous double mask, or rather Janus-head, placed 
ners. in the centre of the bush, and so lighted by can- 
The next demand was for a Christmas tale, | dles within it that flames and smoke issued from 
tradition, or legend. Here I was compelled to | its mouth, nose, eyes, and ears. I soon found, 
plead utter poverty. The student took the op- | however, that my taste did not accord with that 
portunity to extol the German as exceeding all | of the majority. This was precisely the feature 
other languages in its richness in legendary lore, | most admired by all except the Baroness. 
and went on to expatiate at some length, and| After walking around the tree, admiring it 
with evident pride, always calling it “the poet- | and its contents, and commenting upon them 
ical feature of the language.” This boast is | in whole and in detail, for half an hour or more, 
common among educated Germans, and corre- | the impatient juvenile throng was let loose, and 
sponds to the vanity of many Englishmen over | like a band of little poachers, quickly stripped 
their own John Bullism. Thus passed the time | the tree of its gaudy and variegated burden. 
until a huge, ancient Nuremberg clock, in a dis- | The twinkling tapers, dispersed among the un- 
tant room, hammered off nine reverberating | adorned boughs, looked like the waning, lonely 





strokes. | lights of a ball-room after the midnight hour 
Soon after an irregular and vociferous thump- | has robbed it of its gay and gaudy groups. 
ing in the adjoining hall made me start in sur-| Now came the tempus ludendi ; the romping, 


prise. The others, however, seemed to have | racketing, confusion worse confounded. Squeak- 
been waiting for it, and greeted it with out- | ing pigs and squeaking dolls, squalling boys and 
bursts of joy, particularly the younger members | whining dogs, peeping birds and piping beast- 
of the company. A simultaneous rush was | lings, wooden whistles, tin whistles, sugar whis- 
made to the source of the racket, and there | tles, and the whole genus of whistles, trumpets, 
stood the bald-headed, gray-mustached, pursy | horns, and squawkers; all did their duty to 
old patriarch, with a little drum attached to his raise the din; while half a dozen minikin 
neck and resting upon his enormous abdomen. | drums, mingled with the shouts and screams 
In his puffy hands were a pair of short drum- | of the juvenile performers, completed the con- 
sticks, with which he was battering the little | cert. 
drum-head with a clumsiness and unmercifulness | Amidst all this rumpus and hurly-burly my 
Mot to be exceeded by the best drum-major in | attention was attracted to a pale but interesting 
Christendom. | little girl, apparently eight or ten years of age, 
This, as Carl informed me, is a traditional | with long flaxen hair and light-blue eyes, who, 
custom by which the good German ancestors | having received as present a small but excellent 
used to frighten away all the vagabond witches | guitar, had withdrawn to a distant corner, seat- 
which might happen at the time to have appro- | ed herself recliningly on a sofa, and was thrum- 
priated to themselves lodgings in the house, in ming with her slender fingers the most plaint- 
order not to be pestered with them the succeed- | ive and melancholy tones. There was some- 


ing year. We formed a processional march and | thing so touching and prepossessing in her sad 
followed the drummer, the servant in livery go- | yet delicate and sensitive expression of counte- 
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nance that I was induced to inquire about her|ralness and uncommonness. When the shaft 
of Carl. ‘‘ Poor little Aminchen!” said he;}of Death pierces the o/d dove, or Cupid’s dart 
‘one year ago she was the merriest member | the young one, we yield them with resignation, 
of this mirthful flock here; but for the last six | as payment due, the one of Nature’s debt, the 
months she has hardly smiled, and even when | other of her tribute; but here was Cupid and 
she does her smiles are more sorrowful and af-| Death united—a most unnatural coalition—to 
fecting than other girls’ tears.” make the little fledgling a victim to their undue 
‘¢ What misfortune,” asked I, ‘‘ could it be, | rapacity. Misfortune, like a rash and ruthless 
so great, or which so young a mind could suffi- | boy, had beaten down and destroyed the bean- 
ciently appreciate to be thus suddenly and se- | tiful young butterfly even in the early spring 
verely chilled and withered by it?” morning of its existence, and while it was in- 
‘* Disappointed love,” said Carl, earnestly, | nocently and unsuspectingly engaged in sipping 
yet evidently anticipating a smile of incredulity | sweets from its very first flower. Her parents 
on my part. The bare idea was so unnatural | had sought, by every means that could be de- 
and preposterous that I, of course, at first felt | vised, to expel the gnawing idea that was prey- 
inclined to regard it as one of Carl’s serio-com- | ing upon the vitals of her infant soul. They 
ical jests ; but another look at the delicate and | had traveled abroad with her, sent her to school, 
sensitive expression of settled sorrow in little | set her to learn music, drawn her into youthful 
Amina’s wan yet highly intelligent countenance | society, immersed her in amusements and rec- 
produced an involuntary semi-conviction; and | reations; but all to no effect. The stem of the 
Carl, in compliance with my request for further | rose-bud was broken. Of what use, now, that 
explanation, went on to relate that her parents, | the gardener should place it in the warmest 
whose only child she was, were Germans, and | sunbeams, and in the society of the gayest flow- 
resided in Braunschweig; that her mother was|ers? It droops and wilts even quicker than it 
of Spanish descent; and that the little Amin- | would have done in shade and solitude. 
chen was born while her parents were once ly-| My reverie was interrupted by a scene of 
ing in quarantine at the island of Malta. About | quite a different character. No people are so 
a year since a fine, rosy-cheeked, curly-headed | fond of rejuvenescence, in the term’s most child- 
boy, the son of her father’s friend, and some | ish signification, as the Germans. ‘The old 
two or three years older than herself, came from | Senator had become entirely absorbed in the 
Greece to pay them a visit. Although it was | sports of the little ones, and it was ludicrous in 
the first time they had met their mutual attach- | the last degree to see him floundering about on 
ment soon became unusually strong, and the | his hands and knees; his immense paunch sway- 
girl, in particular, gave every indication of be- | ing from side to side like that of a female hip- 
ing seriously and deeply in love. She became | popotamus; grinning so desperately that his 
all at once grave and womanly in her ways; | toothless gums showed like a bloodless gash 
was meditative, and often melancholy; and in | from ear to ear; the long beard of his long chin 
her little lover’s presence she was reserved, and | tickling the point of his nose; wheezing and 
even embarrassed. At this period the boy be-| whining out his fits of phthisicky laughter; 
gan to suffer from the effects of the northern | while his eyes gleamed with that peculiar pale 
climate, became ill, was taken home, and died. glow which aged eyes assume when under the 
Little Amina, on hearing the news, fainted, and | excitement of delight, like the dying embers of 
had since been pining continually, under every | decayed wood fanned by a sudden breeze. It 
symptom of a broken heart. Should the eye | is interesting to see old age thus making a sud- 
of a psychologist light by chance on this little | den revolution, and seeming, for a short time, 
sketch, let him regard it as he deems most | to cast off the yoke of care anddecay. The old 
metaphysically orthodox; that is, provided he | Baron, like the vast majority of his countrymen, 
deigns to regard it with any opinion at all. To) is a faithful and practical follower of Epicurus. 
me the very appearance of this little embodi- | Pleasure is the chief end of existence, and there- 
ment of infantile grief moving about like a| fore, among all other pleasures, he has enjoyed 
spectre, as it were, in the broad sunlight of | the childish Christmas-tree fun nearly seventy 
mirth and happiness, made her an object of | times over. 
touching interest. Poets and novelists have} In the midst of our merriment a servant ap- 
moralized and sentimentalized ad nauseam on | peared at the door, and by a bow, which tested 
faded flowers and faded cheeks, blue violets | the elasticity of his hamstrings, announced that 
and blue veins, and the whole genus of symbols | tea was on the table. 
and symptoms of disappointed passion, until we| Leaving the children, therefore, to their 
have come to regard them in a matter-of-fact | sports, we repaired to the dining-room. Here 
light, and like all other things of course. As | another agreeable surprise awaited us. I had no- 
I am neither poet nor novelist, my province is | ticed, during the last half hour, that the Baroness 
neither fiction nor sentimentalism, but only to| and her daughter were absent from the nursery, 
speak right on just as I think, like any he | and now, we beheld all the napkins raised. by 
plain, blunt man. But in this case I will not| an irregular heap, greater or smaller, of some- 
deny that there seemed to me to be something | thing underthem. Each guest, on being seated 
tenderly affecting— not from its very nature, | and raising his napkin, discovered his pile of 
but, quite the contrary, from its very unnatu-| presents. Each lot was accompanied by a slip 
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of paper, with a stanza or two written on it, in 
which the names of the articles presented were 
interwoven with a tender sentiment or friendly 
wish. My Heidelberg intimacy with Carl had 
been closely connected with pipe-smoking; for 
whether playing at a game of chess, roaming 
about the romantic old castle-garden, taking a 
jaunt up to the Konigstuhl, Wolffbrunnen, or 
along the lovely valley of the Neckar, the long 
pipe-tail and good-natured grin were Carl’s 
lips’ constant companions. Partly from sym- 
pathy, but chiefly because his tobacco was of 
the very best quality, I acquired the habit of 
keeping him company ; but quitted it and Hei- 
delberg at the same time. Carl had found 
something quite rare and rich in the idea of 
having taught smoking to an American, from 
the very home of the tobacco-leaf; and now I 
found, among my presents, an elegant meer- 
schaum accompanied by a couple of stanzas, a 
plain translation of which I venture to give, not 
from their intrinsic excellence, but as truly in- 
dicating the social and moral drift of ideas 
among the generality of young Germans: 
“Friendship and tobacco-smoke agree; 

Warm, strong, and savory, they both should be: 

Smoke rolls in volumes from the glowing bowl; 

Thus Friendship gushes from the kindling soul. 

Then smoke, and think on Heidelberg and me; 

In heaven, where cigars grow on every tree, 

Where brooks run beer, tobacco grows in groves, 

‘We'll meet, and smoke, and drink to former loves.” 

My present from the Baroness was a beautiful 
cravat, attended with an elegantly written Span- 
ish couplet, gently requesting me “to bear the 
giver in mind” as often as I the ‘‘ cravat around 
my neck should bind.” Beside it was a gold 
pen from the old Senator, with an awkward, 
half-rhymeless, limping pair of stanzas, written, 
doubtless, in half the time that it took me to 
read them, and expressing the idea that letter- 
correspondence is one of the best uses to which 
the pen can be put; and begging to be occa- 
sionally remembered in this use of my pres- 
ent. 

The old gentleman received his usual quan- 
tum of pipes, which, indeed, seems here to 
form a leading article of Christmas-present 
commerce. 

This was, of the whole evening, and, par ez- 
cellence, the real feast of friendship, and flow 
of social feeling. Each one was, in turn, re- 
quested to exhibit to the company his presents, 
which were freely admired and cx ted upon. 
‘Then came the reading of the rhymes. These, 
according to the degree of intimacy between 
the parties, were polite, affectionate, friend- 
ly, or jovial, and gave rise to a great deal of 
hilarity and facetiousness. True, some of the 
jests, both oral and written, as well, in fact, as 
some of the presents themselves, were not as 
Paritanically unexceptionable as would have 
been expected in a Bostonian society of equal 
grade; but then the two countries differ as wide- 
ly with regard to the standard of taste in this 
respect as in many others. This leads me to 








remark, that, during my travels on the Conti- 
nent, I have been the victim of much rallying 
and satire concerning the prudery which my 
countrywomen continue to exhibit to the world. 
I am free to own that I never could see much 
harm in the ladies of New York forcing the Crys- 
tal Palace committee to dress the statues, as 
was, at that time, a universal report; nor could 
I relish, as much as many did, the immense 
amount of fun, ridicule, contempt, and carica- 
ture to which that report gave occasion among 
the European press and public. At the same 
time I just as frankly acknowledge myself 
equally stupid with a German in ability to per- 
ceive any good reason why the legs of a piano 
should be changed to its limbs; the knees of a 
sleigh to its elbows ; or the tail of a man’s coat 
to the extremity of a gentleman’s outer vest- 
ment. Miss America is little aware how no- 
torious her false modesty has become through- 
out Christendom; and even if she were, I pre- 
sume she wouldn’t care much. She is young 
and beautiful, though somewhat large of her 
age, and her precocity has drawn upon her the 
world’s attention; every body watches with 
criticising, or even carping scrutiny, her every 
word and movement; they seem bent upon com- 
pelling her, nolens volens, to assume the posi- 
tion of a model and a paragon: where the won- 
der if, in the immaturity of her judgment and 
experience, she occasionally betrays a little 
mauvaise honte? She errs at worst but on the 
right side: which one, of all her transatlantic 
sisterhood, can boast a similar error in this re- 
gard? 

After tea, cards—that universal, indispensable 
source of social amusement all over Europe— 
were introduced, and absorbed the time until 
two o’clock. Then came the breaking-up bus- 
tle, a repetition of the wholesale hand-shaking, 
the Schlafen Sie wohl (‘‘ sleep well’); and to me, 
a stranger, intending soon to depart, was always 
added the friendly wish of eine gliickliche Reise 
(‘*a@ prosperous journey”). Arm in arm with 
Carl I took the way to my hotel, along the 
streets, now deserted, except by a few who 
seemed to be doing their best to supply the ab- 
sence of a crowd by occuping each walk in rapid 
alternation. As we passed the numerous gin- 
hovels and wine-palaces the waning lights, the 
maudlin gabble, the low, drawling bacchanalian 
song told that another lusty Christmas festivity 
had nearly exhausted its vigor and vivacity, and 
was fast sinking into the leaden arms of Mor- 
pheus. 

Arrived at my door, Carl took his long pipe 
from his mouth, and, in true accordance with 
his nation’s rites of friendship, threw his right 
arm over my shoulder, pressed his mustached 
lips to mine, gave a smack that would have 
made a house-maid’s heart leap within her (en- 
durance or offense i is, in such cases, the alterna- 
tive), and, with enthusiastic cordiality in his tone 
and features, gushed out his hearty “‘ Leben Sie 
wohl.” 
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HINTS ON SELF-CULTURE. But again, it is pre-eminently our work. 

Second Article. Whatever else may claim attention and regard, 

HERE are certain principles which should | self-culture always and every where takes pre- 
always guide us in the work of self-culture ; | cedence. Not indeed that we are to neglect 

for this is not a work of chance or accident, but | other duties, or violate any of the manifold ob- 
one founded in the nature of the soul, and con- | ligations which are binding on us; but the sen- 
trolled by laws that the Creator of all mind has | timent of self-culture is ever to be uppermost, 
established for its discipline and development. | and in every thing done for others the growth 
It is easy to forget this fact. The spiritual na- | of our own moral nature is to be faithfully re- 
ture of man is so far removed from material ob- | spected. No man has a right to serve another 
jects, so pure and unearthly in its essence, so | at the expense of his own improvement. Sac- 
open to impulses apparently fitful and irregu- | rifices of time, convenience, and comfort, sacri- 
lar, so secret and subtle in many of its modes | fices of interest and even intellect, he may just- 
of action, that we are prone to overlook its de- | ly and honorably make for the welfare of oth- 
pendence on fixed and permanent principles. | ers; but the true, real good of his own being 
But God designs that we should labor intelligi- | must never be bartered away in exchange for 
bly in every thing. The pursuit of truth in-| any supposed advantages to society or country. 
volves order and method at every step, and its | That is a false philanthropy which would im- 
use, in whatever form applied, requires the same | poverish a human soul to enrich the wisdom 
steady conformity to the plan which divine wis- | and virtue of the world. Indeed, it can not 
dom has instituted. The cultivation of mind is| enrich them. A man’s soul is worth more in 
our greatest work, and in proportion to its su-| its life than in its loss; and the best service 
periority are we under obligation to execute this | that we can possibly render to humanity is to 
task with intelligence and success. build up such a force of character, to attain such 
First of all, we should recollect that self-cul- | excellence, to embody such a spirit in all our 
ture, as its name implies, is our own work. Its | acts, as shall tend to awaken the sympathies of 
necessity, importance, dignity, are derived from | others and draw them ‘to the communion of 
ourselves. Its claims are inward, not outward. | goodness. Yet many persons think that their 
Its means and aids demand that our will and | own moral nurture is to be held secondary to 
strength should be infused into them before | the welfare of others. According to their ideal 
they can contribute to personal growth. In | of usefulness, they are to practice an entire self- 
nothing is the idea of our individual existence | abnegation, to forget themselves utterly, and to 
raised so high and associated with such suprem- | be simply and solely intent on doing good to the 
acy as in self-culture. Here the soul has sov-| world. We have known not a few who had 
ereignty without dispute or rivalry. Filled as | fallen into this error. Preachers of the Gospel 
the universe is with influences to promote its | have sometimes confessed, that, in their zeal to 
enlargement of capacity and to secure its at-| see others converted, they have quite exhausted 
tainment of excellence, they are utterly power- | their own spirituality. ‘Teachers we have seen 
less unless the soul itself breathe its own vital- | who labored for their pupils until their intellects 
ity into them. Not an archangel can cross the | were brought down to the level of mere ma- 
threshold of its sanctuary without its leave. | chines—ail their generous impulses stifled—all 
Not even Christ can redeem and save it, if it | their elasticity of soul crushed. And philan- 
refuse its co-operation. What a fearful pre- | thropists have often crossed our path, who, in 
rogative is this! And yet it is not a vaster | their eagerness to abate evil, have forgotten the 
thought than we need. Such is our feebleness | duties they owe to themselves—have abandoned 
of purpose, our indolence and frailty, that we | all thoughtful meditation—have lost self-control 
require a momentous sense of responsibility like | and self-direction, and, to those in contact with 
this to arouse and sustain our faculties. Amidst | them, have presented the pitiable spectacle of a 
the multiplied ties that bind us to life and act | temper and an example in utter hostility to the 
on us without our sympathy or concurrence— | spirit and aims of the cause which they advo- 
amidst those circumstances which so fraquentiy | cased. This is a deep wrong to one’s own 
reduce us to a state of passive recipiency—we | heart. It is treachery to the dignity and glory 
are here exalted to a position in which our in-| of our nature. The imagination is so easily 
dividuality is perfected. We are separated from excited to clothe our philanthropic schemes with 
the world. We are a world in ourselves. No | delusive aspects, and a sort of moral romance 
man is our fellow—no Eve is our “ help-meet.” | is so apt to lead us off into the regions of ex- 
The dearest connections, no less than the coarser | travagance and folly, that we need a wise cau- 
bonds uniting us to material objects, drop away | tion so to govern our judgment, discipline our 
from the spirit, and we are inclosed in the si- | passions, and direct our enthusiasm as to avoid, 
lence and solitude which befit a being ordained | in such enterprises, the sacrifice of our own 
to decide its immortal destiny. Agreatthought, | souls. In the eye of truth and justice no one 
then, meets us in the outset of this work—the | can be innocent who holds his growth and ad- 
thought of self-culture as our own work, to be | vancement in goodness subordinate to useful- 
begun, carried on, consummated, as a peculiar | ness. It is nothing less than moral suicide to 
trust, devolved.on us from Heaven, and for | destroy the aspirations and deaden the instincts 
which we are amenable to the throne of God. | of our inner life for the sake of philanthropic 
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objects. God’s martyrs are not found among | faculties move together and assist each other; 
these ambitious men. Our highest obligation | for it is our spiritual nature, not any distinct 
is to implant the image of God within us; to | portion of it, that embraces and appreciates the 
show it in the serene beauty of Christ-like ac- | great facts which constitute intelligence, wis- 
tions; to perfect, as far as possible, our own | dom, virtue. 

character, and to make it the medium of a pure, Aside from this, however, the primary object 
haliowed, transforming influence on other minds. | of these faculties would seem to be, that they 
Such a character is kingly in its power, priestly | should act as means or instruments by which 
in its purity. Such a manhood is patriotism | the mind could contemplate the different aspects 
and philanthropy in its presence, in its breath | of truth, enter into all its relations, and avail 
and motion, in its eye and countenance and itself of its whole worth in the expansion of its 
tone. It is in character as exhibited in a gen- | range and the increase of its force. As the 





uine, Christizn manhood—a character stamped 
from above, and witnessing to the workmanship 
of Christ—that our real greatness lies. We 
are not to look for it in deeds. Deeds are oft- 
ep more splendid than their actors, borrowing a 
lustre from some adventitious aid, and height- 
ening their value by the chances of time, place, 
and circumstance. Or they may fall below 
the standard of the actors, and, by adverse 
agencies past control, fail to be the exponents 
of their virtue and energy. Viewed in either 
light, actions are deceptive tests of truth, power, 
and scope of manhood. But character always 
expresses the certain measure of a man’s great- 
ness. It reveals the precise degree of his good- 
ness. It tells how far he has conquered himself 


| 


mechanic uses his various tools in producing a 
piece of work, as any creation of art must go 
through numerous processes before it can be 
completed, so the mind employs its faculties in 
obtaining and assimilating knowledge. Side 
by side imagination and reason go forth in quest 
of wisdom, and often analysis, suggestion, and 
taste are so closely connected as practically to 
blend into oneness. But be this as it may, 
there is no one province of the mind that does 
not derive aid and advantage from every other. 
It frequently happens that imagination presents 
a conjecture or a hypothesis to reason out of 
which it rears a magnificent structure. And no- 
thing is more common, in the evolving of truth, 
than for a train of argument to inspire fancy 





and the evil in his pathway, how high he has | and conduct the quickened intellect into the il- 
ascended in the realms of being, how much of | luminated realms of beauty and sublimity. <A 
the Infinite and the Eternal he has realized; | thought may provoke an image, an image may 
and by this means it takes the rank of the no-| lead back to a principle. These are constant 
blest social influence in the world. Men read | phenomena in mental history, and they serve to 
it as they read no written volume; men listen | show the interdependence of all our intellectual 
to it as they listen to no other eloquence; men | attributes. 
admire it as they admire nothing else, and by| There is practical value in this fact. Let us 
admiration grow into its excellence and become | suppose that we are cultivating the memory. 
like it. | Fo store it simply with the results of percep- 
Again, in the work of self-culture, we should | tion, to burden it with the contents of books, is 
remember the dependence of all our faculties on surely not to cultivate it. Memory is something 
one another. Nothing is more common than | more than a chest of drawers or a furniture 


the idea that intellectual power may be the re- 
sult of the development of a single faculty; and, 
accordingly, if a person is conscicus of possess- 
ing any one attribute in a marked degree, he is 
almost sure to employ his strength in its improve- 


shop. Such a course may make it a mechanic- 
al memory; but that is not the memory which 
an intellectual agent needs. To cultivate the 
| memory is to awaken its power of simultaneous 
action with the kindred faculties of the mind, 


ment. Now this opinion ought to be received | to identify it with their operations, to make it 
with no slight qualification. Indeed it is scarce- | their close companion in all their exercises. 





ly true in any respect, that genuine vigor of mind If reason is pursuing a process of investigation, 
ever springs from the prominence of one facul- | if imagination is creating its wondrous forms 
ty. Wherever the higher offices of mind are | of beauty and grandeur, if the moral sensibili- 
concerned, wherever the nobler forms of truth | ties are engaged in their holy offices, memory is 
are to be apprehended and brought home with | constantly wanted to recover a fact, an illustra- 
intense vividness to the consciousness, it is not | tion, a sentiment previously acquired; and fre- 
reason or imagination or judgment, simply as | quently the whole success of the work, then in 
such, that are exercised, but all the powers of | course of performance, depends on the facility 
the mind are engaged in the process and con- | with which memory can yield its service. How 
cur in the result. Often, when not apparent to | is this vitality of memory to be secured? We 
us, memory is busy in the use of its garnered | must make its acquisitions the common prop- 
treasures, and association is suggesting its con- | erty of all the intellectual faculties. Memory 
cealed resemblances. There is much less’ of | retains the thought, fact, image but in trust for 
this independent action of single faculties than | them, and whenever needed it is prompt to 
is usually supposed ; and really there is reason | obey their bidding. But this supposes a pro- 
to doubt if the mind ever puts forth its active | cess of mind that has been previously performed 
energy in this way. Certain it is that, in its | by the other faculties. The fact was not mere- 
loftier flights, in its deeper penetrations, all the ly acquired by the memory. Nor was it simply 
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lodged there. Reason and imagination, ifright- | thought that have not the elements of knowl- 
ly trained, connected themselves with it on its | edge, beauty, emotion united in them. Nearly 
first entrance into the memory, and established | all objects appeal to the nature of man, not to 
ties of association with it. ‘They have, there- | his intellect or sensibilities, in their exclusive 
fore, a work to do for the memory as well as | functions; and hence no rule in the practical 
the memory for them; and by this faithful mu- | culture of mind is more worthy of rigid observ- 
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tuality of action their strength is developed, and 
completeness of intellectual power secured. 

In mental culture it is very desirable to re- 
member this law of relation, and to derive from 


it those benefits which it was designed to con- 


fer. We often lose much of the power of one 
faculty by the weakness of other faculties. The 
habit, so common to all, of viewing the mind 
as a collection of attributes, has insensibly af- 
fected our modes of thought, and, in a great 
degree, prevented us from apprehending the in- 
timate connection between its varied offices. 
No exercise of mind can be long continued 
without calling all its qualities into action; and 
hence the method of nature indicates, that what- 
ever awakens one faculty should tend to quick- 
en the others. Sensation arouses perception ; 
but it is equally clear that perception, if culti- 
vated aright, imparts a new vitality to sensa- 
tion. The senses are inlets to mind. This, 
however, is only a partial statement of the fact, 
for they are outlets also. If, then, these senses 
feed the intellect, it is just as certain that the 
intellect reciprocates their work and trains them 
to mature effectiveness. Agreeably to this law, 
as culture advances with age and experience, 
the senses become more and more spiritualized. 
The distinction between matter and mind is, 
of course, as broad as ever, but the senses lose 
much of their grossness, and enter into nearer, 


| ance than, as far as possible, to get the whole 
| scope of a truth or a fact, to use it as tributary 
| to our entire inner being, and thus make it the 
means of a thorough and uniform growth. Es- 
pecially should the connection between the in- 
|tellect and the moral constitution be kept in 
jview. Knowledge becomes wisdom whenever 
the heart appropriates to itself the ideas of the 
intellect; and the intellect is always invigor- 
| ated by the presence of well-ordered affections. 
| In all mental action we should put as much of 
ourselves as can be embodied, and we are al- 
| ways the nobler and the better in proportion as 
thought and language express the force of our 
‘nature. It is one of the infirmities of our con- 
' dition—a sad sign of degradation—that intel- 
lect and affection should be so frequently di- 
jvoreed. Nor can there be a more satisfactory 
| proof of the healthy progress of the mind, in 
| the discipline of its ability and the attainment 
of excellence, than this reunion of the functions 
of thought and feeling. In our vocabulary 
| Light and Love ought to be convertible terms. 
| Intellect would then be more trustworthy, and 
| impulse a safer guide to human conduct. 
| Another principle that should govern us in 
' self-culture is to use all the means within our 
' reach to promote its work. Among these books 
,are prominent. They are the best gifts of for- 


!mer generations. 





In them the past ministers 
fuller sympathy with spirit. In the progress | to us with even more wisdom and devotion than 
of a true education the same law appears in it served its own day. Books create a social 
application to the nobler intellectual faculties. | world of their own, and afford us the most genial 
The union between them becomes more com- | fellowship that intellect can enjoy. They yield 
plete. Hence, poets who have produced their us intercourse without the restraints of conven- 
great works late in life have combined the po- | tionalism, and the forms of etiquette are set aside 
etic and philosophic elements in the highest | by the gentle force of sympathy. The satisfac- 
perfection. In this respect age seems essential | tions of companionship are found in them. If 
to breadth and unity of genius. One class of | not adapted to our mood, we dismiss them; if 
emotions predominates in a less degree ; the cir- | we are weary, we can resign them. We have 
cle of impressions is widened; nature is both a | no character to sustain in their presence. Dig- 
more general and generous ministry, and the | nity does not awe, contrast does not humiliate 
mind, open in all its sympathies and allied in! us. There is a better bond than courtesy to 
all its powers, receives and communicates to unite us. A common interest in the truth, a 
the utmost of its capacity. | kindred joy in the beautiful and the glorious 

Our efforts at self-culture should constantly | inspire the same hope and trust, create the same 
recognize this connection among the mental intellect and heart. Booksfeed the mind. We 
faculties and their interdependence. No one’ derive much of our most assimilable nutriment 
of them ought to be cultivated for its own sake. | from them. By them we grow into larger 
Nor should we exercise any property of the | stature. They add the senses of others to our 
mind because of the pleasure which is pecu- | own, and we have a clearer eyesight, a keener 
liarly the effect of its functions. Reason ought | touch, an acuter hearing. Our life is multiplied 
never to be so absorbed in a process of argu-|by them. Books enlarge the sphere of our be- 
ment as to exclude the presence of the other| ing. They are the open highways of thought, 
mental powers; nor should imagination ever | along which we are borne on distant journeys to 
consider itself the solitary tenant of its world. | realms more gorgeous than the East, more fer- 
Such habits are common, but pernicious. If | tile than the tropics. By means of books our 
reason is investigating a great truth, imagina- | consciousness—that latent heart of being—is 
tion, when disciplined, is frequently a valuable | more fully revealed, and we are thus made better 
ally in its work. There are few subjects of | known to ourselves. In this respect books are 
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often our most valuable friends. They have a 
more subtle, penetrating insight into our char- 
acter, comprehend our wants more fully, and 
respond to our aspirations more kindly and 
heartily than even our warmest, truest friends. 
With them, we are souls. Our disguises are 
thrown off; vanity ceases its masquerade; pre- 
tension endures rebuke, and is patiently silent 
beneath the probe of reality. And what a vast 
service they render by interpreting our thoughts, 
by bringing out into open and illumined spaces 
the dim conceptions of the mind, by perfecting 
our half-formed ideas, by assuring our hesitan- 
cy and relieving our doubts! What benefactors 
are likethem! The great Lawgivers have gone, 
Prophets have completed their visions and de- 
parted, Apostles walk the earth no more; but 
we can never want for the presence of majesty 
and goodness so long as books enshrine the 
wisdom, heroism, piety of the world. From 
these ‘‘ sceptred urns” we are still ruled; and 
what a sovereignty in being subjected to so en- 
nobling a sway! 

In the work of self-culture we should attach 
a great importance to books. There is no other 
medium through which the human mind can 
come in contact with so much to arouse its dor- 
mant energy, to inflame its sluggish spirit, to 
expand its capacity. If you desire a horizon 
of boundless sweep, a landscape of vast extent, 
a firmament of unlimited expanse, books only- 
can furnish such a scene of magnificence. The 
literature of the world, considered in its rela- 
tions to the variety, depth, and compass of in- 
tellect contained in it, is the grandest exhibition 
of its powers that man has displayed. Hence 
our minds can nowhere find such a store-house 
of intelligence. Books are admirably fitted on 
this account to render us invaluable aid in| 
self-culture. If we enter a large library, =! 
can not faii to meet with many works which are | 





tions, and few prove to be to us what they were 
promised by our advisers. Books are like arti- 
cles of diet; the mind is quick to learn what 
can be best digested and make the healthiest 
blood. Do not read merely to get information— 
that is the least advantage of reading. If you 
are simply a well-informed man, you will never 
have much pleasure or power in the exercise of 
your intellect, nor will society ever have any 
great use for you. Read that you may get 
something more than reading. Be a reader 
that you may step higher and be a thinker. A 
true education begins where acquirement ends; 
and at the precise point where your favorite 
authors terminate their offices within you, the 
growth of your genuine manhood will com- 
mence. Do not be afraid of being detained 
over a page. If a wise author arrest you by a 
profound thought, hours may be profitably spent 
over it. After all a few things cultivate us, and 
intellectual experience will soon show you where 
they are found. 

But let us not suppose that books alone are 
adequate to the intellectual and moral wants of 
self-culture. They have their limits. Invalu- 
able as a means of instruction and influence, 
they are confined, nevertheless, within a re- 
stricted range, and if pressed beyond their true 
bounds of service they may be converted into 
instruments of weakness and stupidity. We 
have endeavored to show that all the faculties 
of the mind are intimately connected, and find 
their best development in assisting each other. 
A similar principle applies to the means of cul- 
ture. Reading, meditation, the study of out- 
ward objects, the study of inward experience, 
social relations, life, religion, are all combined 
into a great system auxiliary to thisend. Each 
performs its share of the work and aids the oth- 
ers. If we read in sucha manner as to strength- 
en and discipline the intellect, it will be more 


adapted so perfectly to us that we almost fancy | competent to practice the art of observation and 
they were decreed to suit our temperament, | to enter into the meaning of objects around us. 
habits, and constitution. We recognize our- | Thus, too, the study of ourselves, the careful 
selvesinthem. Our future is pictured in them. | cultivation of insight, prepares us to be more 
They speak what we need, above all else, to! scientific and rational interpreters of external 
hear and point us to the path our steps are strug- | phenomena. Viewed merely as an intellectual 
gling to discover. In communion with them we | influence, religion exerts a wonderful power over 
are lifted out of our ordinary state. Renewing | the perceptions as well as the consciousness, 
the youth of the mind, they awaken a fresh sense | and by its effect on the habits of the mind quali- 
of strength that thirsts for arduous efforts. A | fies it to be a more energetic and successful 
charm is contained in them that we can not; agent in all the relations of thought and action. 
comprehend—a magic that our critical skill Self-culture embraces the use of all those means 
wonders over but fails to explain. Now these | that exercise our faculties and fit them to dis- 
are the books for you to take to your heart. | charge the functions which creative intelligence 
They are your property by spiritual ownership. | has assigned to them. 

Whatever aim their writers had in view need| The visible universe is full of wisdom and 
not concern you; they are commissioned to do | beauty. It is the workmanship of an Infinite 
you service; and the more confiding your fel- | | Mind, and as such addresses us. If the laws of 
lowship with them the stronger and ‘nobler you | material nature are the expression of infinite 
will become. Judicious friends may give you | thought; if all its scenery is alive with the pres- 
profitable advice about books. But remember ,ence of God, sympathetic with His love, and 
that the benefit of advice is found in the subse- | majestic with His grandeur—then it must be 
quent ability which it creates to advise your- | adapted to cultivate thoughtfulness and sensi- 
self. You will soon learn that books do not bility in us. It is not an idle show, a pageant 
conform, in many instances, to recommenda-_ to amuse the senses; nor is it a series of won- 
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ders to startle the imagination; but a display 
of the Divine attributes, designed to elevate our 
conceptions, to purify our spirit. To be insen- 
sible to its order, utility, excellence, is to neg- 
lect the glory of God as manifested in his works. 
To study the material universe for the gratifica- 
tion of a love of science, to contemplate it for 
imaginative enjoyment, to avail ourselves of its 
machinery for economic uses, and to look no 
higher than the ends of science, imagination, 
and utility, is to stop short of its true design— 
to fail in appreciating its great purpose. Nature 
appeals to the intellect, and affords a vast field 
for observation, reflection, analysis. It trains 
the understanding andthe reason. Over whata 
wide surface its mighty instrumentality is spread! 
There is not an attribute of mind but has worlds 
upon worlds here opened before it. Kingdom 
rises above kingdom, empire swells beyond em- 
pire, to invite us to activity, pleasure, reverence, 
and gratitude. A thousand objects teach us 
how to see, feel, act. Lessons in sagacity, 
prudence, forethought, are every where abund- 
ant. Atone time we are instructed as though 
we had no province distinct from the bee and 
the ant; at another time the emphasis of na- 
ture seems to be laid on common sense as the 
one ever-urgent, ever-present necessity of hu- 
man life. Here, labor is magnified as a main 
fact in the restorative economy of providence, 
the curse of sin lost in the blessing of redemp- 
tion; and there, nature wears such aspects as 
would appear to indicate that we were formed 
chiefly to revel in the joys of contemplation. 
Why is nature so manifold, so varied? Why 
has it so many outlets in all directions? Why 
this vast succession of audience-chambers, in 
which poet, philosopher, divine, every form of 
intellect, every kind of taste, every grade of 
talent and genius, finds nature in waiting to 
enlighten and inspire? This is a divine pro- 
vision to meet the numerous wants of our in- 
tellectual and moral being. It is this that 
adapts nature to all moods, temperaments, vo- 
cations, ages, and fits it to be a ministry of 
truth and power to the mind of our race. 

One can not but feel sad at the thought that 
so much of the cultivating influence of outward 
nature, of its orderly arrangements, of its beauty 
and beneficence, is lost on the great, common 
mind of the world. The evidences of skill 
around us; the tokens of God’s parental love, 
that are fresh every morning and new every 
evening, the wonders of Omnipotence and Om- 
nipresence; the invocations to sentiment and 
feeling ; were never intended for a select class 
of gifted men and women, but for man as man— 
for man as a creature of boundless capacity, in- 
finite aims, eternal hopes. The vast universe 
is not for poets and artists, for philosophers and 
sages. 
to be a professional badge, an artistic accom- 
plishment. 
images and pictures. God ordained the mate- 
rial heavens and the earth to be a witness of 


No; its reason lies deeper than | 





The love of nature was never designed | 


hence, ‘‘ there is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.” ‘* No speech nor lan- 
guage:” what words are these! ‘‘ No speech nor 
language!” It speaks to childhood, maturity, 
age. It speaks to learned and unlearned, rich 
and poor, high and low, bond and free. The 
sense of beauty, the sense of gratitude for be- 
neficence, the sense of humility in the presence 
of infinite power, the sense of confidence in the 
love that governs the universe, are bestowed 
upon all, that they may be purified and exalted 
through their influence. No man, therefore, 
can become a cultivated man without their 
agency. He must know God in his works. 
He must know beauty and sublimity as God 
has represented them in their myriad shapes 
and aspects. Self-culture, then, embraces a 
study of the universe. The senses must be 
trained to receive its images of simplicity, uni- 
formity, grandeur, magnificence. Imagination 
and reason must appropriate its revelations. 
Nor must it be a mere study of intellect. The 
devotion of the heart must be yielded, in love 
and reverence, to its manifestations of the char- 
acter of God; and witnessing in every thing, 
from the grass beneath our feet to the majestic 
orbs rolling through remote space, the silent 
but touching tokens of His parental providence, 
we must learn the trust that leans on His good- 
ness and is calm amidst the anxieties of life. 
Onur social relations are important means also 
of self-culture. Instituted by the benevolence 
of the Creator for the benefit of our entire na- 
ture, they are not to be regarded merely as 
sources of pleasure, but as invaluable aids to 
the growth and maturity of our inner being. 
What an expenditure of mind in the daily busi- 
ness of life! The wants of society must be 
consulted ; and, to provide for them, the most 
far-sighted intelligence has often to be exer- 
cised. Take a barrel of flour, a bale of cotton, 
a hogshead of sugar, and think of the intelli- 
gence, forethought, practical skill in the use of 
means, required in their production and manu- 
facture. The whole system of labor, trade, 
commerce, involves the constant activity of 
mind ; and even those minute things in domes- 
tic life which are almost too insignificant to be 
noticed, have taken their place in household 
economy as the result of patient study and re- 
peated trials of ingenuity. When we examine 
the structure of a steam-engine or a watch, we 
see clearly enough the connection between mind 
and art; but, in reality, there is not a tool, a 
machine, an instrument in daily use, which it 
has not cost more or less thought and genius to 
create. The silks and laces of a lady’s ward- 
robe strike any one’s eye as evidences of taste- 
ful design and elaborate workmanship ; but the 
thread and the needle used in converting them 
into articles of clothing, the hook-and-eye fast- 


| enings, the indispensable pin, are also the fruits 


of wisdom and skill which mankind slowly ac- 
quired. We are not to suppose, then, that busi- 
ness is a mechanical routine—a dull and heavy 


Himself, of his perfections, of his glory; and drudgery. Some occupations are indeed so; 
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but nevertheless the idea of business, as a por- 
tion of the system of Providence, is the idea of 
intellectual activity. Any form of business may 
educate the mind, may enlarge its views, train 
its faculties, elevate its spirit. Do not think, 
therefore, that you must necessarily seek a pro- 
fession to find opportunities of culture. No; 
the day-laborer, the farmer, the mechanic, are 
intellectual and moral agents. The homeliest 
toil takes hold upon the faculties of an immor- 
tal nature; and no work is so humble, no serv- 
ice so insignificant, as not to contribute to the 
soul’s growth. 

Let us turn from business to home. Every 
thing connected with home is a discipline—a 
culture. To provide for its wants; to regulate 
its order, convenience, and comfort; to guard 
it from evil; to secure its peace and happiness; 
to fulfill the purpose of God in establishing the 
domestic constitution—what strength of intel- 
lect, what strength of virtue are needful! A 
human being, standing amidst the responsibil- 
ities of home, presents the most impressive mor- 
al spectacle that this world can exhibit. On 
his intelligence, on his firm will, on his truth- 
fal integrity, on his kind spirit, how much de- 
pends! ‘The different members of a household 
are daily called to adjust themselves to each 
other’s peculiarities; to afford counsel, sympa- 
thy, support; to shun occasions of ill-feeling 
and angry passions; to aid one another by ev- 
ery office of tenderness. The acquirement of 
good manners, the practice of the genuine, un- 
affected, heartfelt politeness of the fireside, is a 
task of no small moment. How many efforts 
have to be made, how many humiliations to be 
endured, how many defeats borne, ere we learn 
to be kind—uniformly and reliably kind—on 
principle! Looking simply to the intellectual 
aspects of home, we see a provision for the daily 
use of intelligence, taste, and adaptation of 
thought in the intercourse of family life. Few 
appreciate properly this feature of domestic 
character. Nor are there many who think that 
their intellectual resources are much needed in 
the fellowship of the table and the private cir- 
cle: And yet home is the place, above all oth- 
ers, for our talents and even genius to be brought 
into the service of others. The same sort of 
mind that we employ in the business of the 
world is not, indeed, required here; but, not- 
withstanding, it is a beautiful and varied field 
for the display of one’s knowledge, tact, wit, 
and power. Home ought to have a much higher 
position, intellectually, than opinion ordinarily 
assigns. We believe that it is essential to the 
development of the more refined, the nobler 
qualities of the mind; and that, independently 
of its agency, the finer arts of thought, taste, 
expression, can not be fully acquired. Schol- 
arship may be elsewhere attained; but the in- 
tellect of the accomplished man, the wisdom of 
the true gentleman—genial, attractive, inspir- 
iting—is formed at home. All of us have seen 
and recognized this type of intellect. In any 
company it defines itself at once, by its perfect 





harmony with surrounding circumstances; by 
the self-possessed ease with which it takes your 
level, and abates none of its charming dignity ; 
by its noiseless motion through the atmosphere 
of thought; by the serene strength with which 
it glides unawares into your heart, and occupies 
your being without disturbance. Apart from 
this, home cultivates our best sensibilities ; 
teaches patience, forbearance, gentleness, sym- 
pathy; breaks down the barriers which our ex- 
clusiveness is always raising around us; gives 
others a property in us; gives us a property in 
them. 

The greatest means of self-culture remains to 
be noticed. It is Christianity. Through its 
instrumentality the infinite attributes of the 
Divine nature are brought into contact with the 
human mind. By that strength its weakness 
is invigorated ; in that light its vision is made 
clear and bright. Revealing such truths as we 
need most to know, it teaches them in the way 
most suitable for us to learn, presents them to 
intellect, will, conscience, sensibility—strength- 
ens the understanding and quickens the heart. 
It never expands the intellect at the expense 
of the heart. Impulse is not stimulated to the 
injury of reason and judgment. But for Chris- 
tianity man would be a creature of sense. It 
centralizes the principle of faith within him, and 
thus establishes a new law for the control of 
his inteliectual and moral being. None of us 
can measure our obligations, in this particular, 
to Christianity. Faith is the vital sentiment 
of spiritual existence. Limited as the mind is 
within a narrow horizon, distrustful of itself 
even on its own ground, conditioned by the 
terms of probation, and subjected to circum- 
stances that oppress and perplex its operations, 
faith opens a new mode of being, and makes it 
an heir to the treasures of immortality. The 
habit that faith creates of looking to the future, 
is in itself a mighty intellectual power, for by 
this means we liberate ourselves from the thrall- 
dom of the near, the tangible, the material ; we 
are victorious over the present, and anticipate 
the approaching but distant glory of our nature. 
But, in a moral point of view, it is yet more en- 
nobling. By it we are united to infinite good- 
ness. We partake of His boundless life, share 
the love and imbibe the spirit of His perfect 
nature. 

Christianity lays a deep emphasis on the mind. 
It attaches a profound importance to its facul- 
ties, aims, hopes, aspirations. No system ever 
taught such elevated sentiments in respect to 
its dignity and capacity. The soul is the great 
idea of Christianity. For its sake all things 
exist, and apart from it life has no meaning, 
the universe no grandeur, Providence no pur- 
pose. There is a vast moral power in this fact, 
for it exalts the mind at once to the loftiest 
position of which it is capable. Agreeably to 
this view of the intrinsic worth of the soul, it 
provides all the means and influences necessary 
to raise it above the corruptions and infirmities 
of earth, and to restore it to the inheritance of 
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heavenly excellence. 


labor and toil, not only to provide food and rai- 


ment, but to create and foster those virtues | 


which ennoble our being. According to its idea, 
friendship and love are not mere joys but awak- 
enings of the heart to its higher wants, prophe- 


cies of a holier fellowship beyond the grave. | 


Christianity is much more than a system, with 
its own select and appropriate means. 
this, it is an influence permeating every object 
in the universe. All things are subordinated 


to its supremacy. All things honor its incom- | 


parable majesty. 
its ministry. 
field, the birds of the air, convey its instruction 
to us. It brings heaven and earth into our 
service, and lays the resources of infinity at our 
feet. Nowhere have we such perfect sympathy, 
such mighty aid, as it offers; and hence, in the 
work of self-culture, it is at once the highest 
wisdom and the truest happiness to seek its 
guidance and depend on its support. 


All things are hallowed to} 





HESTER GRAHAME: ONE WOMAN’S 


VERY face is either a history or a proph- 
ecy.” I think that of my friend Hester 


Grahame was both; for I studied it many | 


years since, and each year proves the truth of 
my reading. 

Hester was born in a little wood-colored house 
half-way up Red Mountain, in a town and coun- 
ty known to all tourists. The father and mo- 
ther of this child did not possess, to any consid- 
erable degree, that thrift and energy which char- 
acterizes most Yankee farmers; for they were 
always in trouble. Nobody’s cattle had such a 
genius for running away; no other fences fas- 
cinated the wind to such an extent as did 
theirs; and it was certain that they were al- 
ways a little too late for any good fortune that 
befell their neighbors. They had been blessed 
with many children; but, as Mrs. Grahame said, 
** Nobody was ever so onlucky with their chil- 
dren as Job and her.” So, when little Hester 
was born, there were but three boys left. 
you were ever in a house where the article most | 
needed coujd never be found; where the per- | 


son most depended upon was never ready | 


where the neighbors knew much better than | 
the parents where the next meal was coming | 
from, you can form some idea of the influences 
that surrounded the childhood and girlhood of | 
which I am endeavoring to tell you. 

Schools and churches were not so common | 
then as now; and by the time Hester could | 
walk the four miles that lay between her own 
hill and the one upon whose top the school- 


house was perched, the poor, inefficient mother | 
had fallen into a decline, and before the child | 
could spell the word death, the mother knew to | 
the fullest extent its wondrous meaning. Of | 


course there was no more school for Hester. 


Every thing in human | 
life—all forms of experience, all kinds of con-| 
tact with the outer world—are converted into | 
instruments to serve this paramount end. We | 


Beyond | 


The grass, the flowers of the | 


If | 


She must see to the house—must take care of 
father and brothers; and her natural quickness 
and energy coming to her aid in the course of 
a few months, she did far better than her mo- 
ther had ever done. So all her daily work was 
done well; but when she looked down upon 
the lake bathed in the glory of sunset; when 
she watched the grand old mountains as they 
| threw off their robe of mist and stood alone 
against the sky, there came longings to that 
child’s heart for another, a broader life—one 
that should be as beautiful as that smooth lake 
—as great and self-reliant as those moveless 
mountains. 

They were not altogether vague yearnings 
| either; for as the years gave her strength and 
judgment she saw that she must contrive some 
way to know more, and so do more, than she 
could now; and the how to do it was soon de- 
cided. One day, after the housework was doue, 
she went out and picked a basketful of the large 
raspberries that clung to the sides of the mount- 
ain. This time she did not make them into 
pies, but walked to the nearest village and tried 
to sellthem. I do not know about faint heart 
never winning fair lady; but sure am I that 
faint heart never succeeded in selling berries ; 
and poor little Hester was almost discouraged 
as she knocked at the door of a substantial- 
looking house and asked the old gentleman 
who opened it the oft-repeated question. She 
thought he was pleasant-looking ; and while he 
went to ask his wife, peeped timidly into the 
large entry, and then into the room beyond— 
almost screaming with delight as she saw long, 
deep shelves lined with books. By-and-by the 
old gentleman and his wife came back, and 
when the latter had examined the berries, after 
the manner of steady housekeepers, concluded 
to take them. ‘‘ But the price. What would 
the little girl ask?” No one knew less about 
the price than the little girl; they might give 
her what they liked. 

This amused the good man; and he soon 
found out that the child wanted the money to 
buy a book with; and after a few more ques- 
tions, he told her that he was Mr. Center, the 
minister, and that he would pay her for the 
berries and give her a book besides. Never 
| child climbed Red Mountain with a lighter 
| heart than did Hester that afternoon; the stern 
heights above her seeming to smile ‘their con- 
gratulations as she held up the long-coveted 
treasure. But it must not be opened until the 
| Supper was ready—until the dishes and milk- 
things were washed. Then down upon the 
| broad, flat stone that served for door-step she 
| | Spelled out the title of Mr. Center’s present. It 

was that old, old book, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” 

/ and not until the long summer twilight was 
| ended did she lift her eyes from its pages. It 
was hard work for her to read; she had to spell 
many words; but still she gathered somewhat 
of the meaning ; and before Saturday night she 
closed the covers with a tear as she thought, 
| ** I have no more to read.” When the Sab- 
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bath came, she thought if she could go to the 
village for a book she could surely walk there 
to church ; so, prevailing upon one of her broth- 
ers to accompany her, they started, and, very 
much to his astonishment, Mr. Center saw his 
little brown-eyed friend walk into his meeting- 
house. 

After service he came and spoke to her; and 
upon the next day his well-fed nag ambled to 
the foot of the mountain, where Mr. Center dis- 
mounted and left the beast to his own pleas- 
ure while he climbed the rugged pathway you 
thought so pitturesque last summer. 

The child Hester had finished washing; so 
she sat down with him and told him some of 
her dreams and plans—he listening kindly, and 
promising to befriend her. Of course Hester's 
father did not object. Alas! Job Grahame’s 
character is told only too clearly when I say he 
was never known to object to any thing except 
a deficient supply of cider and tobacco. So this 
arrangement was made: Mr. Center would lend 
her books, and if she found any thing very difii- 
cult in them he would explain. He proved as 
good—in fact, much better—than his word; 
for, besides the faithful teacher, he became the 
warm, earnest friend; and many times said, 
proudly, as he marked his pupil’s progress, or 
watched her expressive face, ‘‘ Hester will make 
her way in the world!” And from that hour 
Hester’s true life began; from that hour, what- 
ever drudgery (and there was much), whatever 
of care and anguish (and she had many a bitter 
hour) came to her, she had this one consolation 
—she could leave it, lose it in her books. Mr. 
Center (blessed be his memory!) kept a firm, 
steady hand with:her. Dearly as she loved 
reading, the Grammar and Arithmetic must be 
learned first ; passionately as the child’s heart 
asked for poetry, it was given but sparingly— 
oftener some earnest, strong prose that made 
the girl look down deep into herself, and grow 
strong, because she had to be so strong in order 
to understand it all. 

No bookworm was she either. If the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” made her a little dis- 
contented with home care and roughness, then 
from the very same volume would be found a 
passage elevating any life, however humble, so 
it was well-lived. 

Being a poet, being famous, Mr. Center told 
the eager, ambitious child, was of little value, 
so that one was a Christian, and did their work 
well; not stopping to murmur because it was 
not to their liking. So the years went by, and 
still Mr. Center watched and guarded her; and 
it was well that he did so, for before she was a 
woman life grew to be a hard thing for her. 

A village had grown up at the foot of the 
mountain, just on the shore of the lake, and 
its public-house possessed great attractions for 
Job Grahame and his oldest son. He was the 
brightest of the three; and poor Hester’s heart 
sank within her when she found that she could 
no longer depend upon him; that night after 
night the two would return from a drunken ca- 





rouse, and only arise the next morning to be- 
take themselves to the scene of their last night’s 
degradation. That is not a pleasant time to re- 
member; it makes the tears come to Hester’s 
eyes now when she recalls how earnestly she 
used to pray for one quiet hour, when, with Mil- 
ton or Shakspeare, she could dream by herself. 
But I am glad to say she did not neglect what 
the selfishness of others threw upon her. She 
planned, she asked advice, and in the autumn 
the barn held nearly as much as when old 
Grahame mismanaged the farm. And there 
were still leisure minutes, and every one was 
improved, so that once a fortnight she trudged 
down the mountain to her teacher. Once, as 
she was reciting a lesson, she chanced to look 
up, and saw, sitting at the other end of the 
room, 2 man whom she did not know, and 
whom her teacher carelessly presented as ‘* My 
nephew, Mr. Brownlow,” and then asked the 
next question. 

When the lesson was finished Paul opened 
the door for Hester, as he would have done for 
any woman, she thanking him by a little bend 
of her head; and before she had walked a mile 
she had forgotten his existence in the fascinat- 
ing pages of ‘‘ Marmion.” A deep sigh, as she 
reached her own door, told that she thought 
there was a long distance between the book and 
milking the cow; but the smile never left her 
face as she did all her work that night, for she 
was young, and youth makes not much of step- 
ping over the line which separates fact and 
fancy. 

A few days after, as she was picking up some 
chips in the door-yard, her deep sun-bonnet 
pulled over her face and her thoughts with 
Lady Clare, a voice at her side startled her by 
saying, ‘‘ Good-evening.” 

She looked up hastily, and saw Mr. Brown- 
low. The ‘ good-evening” was returned ; and 
then the gentleman, taking a book from his 
pocket, said, ‘‘ My uncle says you are fond of 
reading, and as I was coming this way I thought 
I would bring you something new.” 

‘*Oh! Iam so glad!” was the eager, joyous 
ery; and Hester let fall the chip-basket, and, 
taking the book, seemed completely absorbed in 
its contents. 

Mr. Brownlow smiled. He did not know 
what to make of this young girl; but being a 
patient man, he seated himself upon a log and 
looked at her. 

Thirty-five years had passed over Paul Brown- 
low’s head—years in which he had enjoyed 
more than most men do in a lifetime. Inherit- 
ing a large fortune, he had not known a single 
ungratified want until a few months before, 
when he had trusted his property in a specula- 
tion that failed and ruined him—if a man can 
be ruined by losing his money. But he was no 
weak boy to shrink and shiver at what life gave 
him; so he entered a lawyer's office, worked 
hard, and the week he was at his uncle’s saw 
him admitted to the bar—beginning at so late 
an hour the struggle for fame and livelihood 
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which many men earn, if they earn it at all, be- 
fore that time. 

When he was a rich man many mothers had 
paraded their daughters before him, and rumor 
had many times coupled his name with that of 
the reigning belle; but none of these women 
had power to move him. Indeed, he had some- 
times distrusted his own ability to love. He 
had looked around his quiet, luxurious library, 
with its old books, its fine paintings, and beau- 
tiful statues (every one of which his own taste 
had collected in his foreign tours), and said 
that one room had more charms for him than 
any woman’s face, however beautiful, or wo- 
man’s heart, however loving. If he had thought 
so when ease and luxury were his, how much 
more when toil and poverty stared him in the 
face ! 

He was not a great man, but he had a good 
heart, and that strong will and patient perse- 
verance which mean almost genius. One quiet 
month he had resolved to pass at his uncle’s; 
after that he would count each day as loss that 
did not advance him a long way upon his up- 
ward road. 

He was a little interested in his uncle’s ac- 
count of Hester, and her earnestness as she re- 
cited a prosaic lesson in Latin Grammar upon 
that first day of their acquaintance rather pleased 
him. As I have said, she did not remember 
him long, but he watched her climbing the 
mountain, eyes bent on book, yet just as secure 
of foot as a mountain goat, and could not help 
smiling a little to himself to think that his cves 
would follow her so persistently. He could not 
help thinking of her long after the winding path 
concealed her from his view; and in the two or 
three days that intervened between that first 
meeting and his call upon her he surprised his 
good uncle not a little by asking him if he did 
not wish to send his pupil Hester some books. 
Mr. Center replied that she came after her books 
when she wanted them, which reply made Paul 
ask, ‘‘ How often?” ‘‘When she gets time,” 
was the answer; whereupon Mr. Brownlow 
thought he should do a very kind thing if he 
carried her one. So the afternoon I have told 
you of, he started with a volume of Woodstock, 
and during the course of his hard walk came to 
the conclusion that he was doing a decided- 
ly foolish thing. He changed his mind after 
he heard the joyous exclamation, and saw the 
bright eyes sparkle as she took the book. And 
all this time he was seated upon the old log, 
looking at Hester. If the pages had been open 
before his own eyes he thought he could not 
have told more clearly what she was reading, 
for flushing cheek and ever-changing eye told 
him how imagination possessed itself of the fas- 
cinating story. 

I think Hester must have felt his gaze, for 
she looked up after a time and seemed to be 
aware of her incivility. 

‘**T am very sorry I have left you sitting upon 
the stump so long. Won't you walk into the 
house and rest you ?” 





Paul thought he could not stop, but found he 
could stop long enough to find out her opinion 
of ‘‘Marmion;” and as she told him, he did 
not fail to notice the freshness of her ideas, even 
of her forms of expression. She had not read 
the book—she had lived it ; she was no unmoved 
spectator; in very deed and truth she had act- 
ed her part in those deeds of chivalry. At 
length, with a half-smile, she resumed her long- 
neglected employment of chip-picking, her quick 
sense of the ridiculous telling her at that par- 
ticular moment how amusing it was for a bare- 
footed girl like herself to pass so much time 
amidst the stately revelry of palaces, with knights 
and high-born dames for her companions. Paul 
saw it too; and although she was much too hon- 
est and noble to think herself lowered by her 
surroundings, he could not help pitying her as 
the quick blood crimsoned her cheek when she 
saw him glance almost unconsciously at her 
bare, brown feet. Timidly, yet most earnest- 
ly, for she was very thankful for the book, she 
pressed him to stay and share their supper of 
bread and milk, and, wondering at himself, he 
at last consented. Poor Hester, she has never 
forgotten how happy she was that father and 
brother were sober that night. It was not the 
last bowl of milk he drank in that little house, 
for month after month went by, and still he dal- 
lied at his uncle’s; and when the autumn came 
he could no longer deny that Hester Grahame’s 
smiles and words were the dearest. things on 
earth to him; that to have and hold that sim- 
ple girl would be the most precious posses- 
sion that life would give him. For the first 
time in his life he found a part of himself which 
he could not master. And how was it with 
Hester? She has told me since, amidst tears 
even, that no summer of her life was like that; 
she has told me Mr. Brownlow did almost ev- 
ery thing toward making her what she after- 
ward became ; how he taught her, read to her, 
and, more than all, saw what none had seen 
before, that by-and-by this young girl would 
find in herself a power of utterance that would 
place her high in the world of authors. She 
has told me how a sense of rest came to her 
through him; how his calmness strengthened 
her, and that his keenly-felt appreciation be- 
came the dearest part of her life. And yet, 
close to womanhood as she was, she did not 
dream that she loved Paul Brownlow other 
than as a friend. She had read of love and 
lovers; but it was a grand thing for poems 
and for plays, suited to gallant knights and 
courtly women, but it was altogether above 
her simple life. And Paul saw it—saw that 
she was as free and unrestrained in her inter- 
course with him as she would have been with 
a dearly-loved brother; and to his honor be it 
spoken, not by word or look did he try to draw 
away the screen from the pure heart. He could 
not marry her then (oh, how he longed for the 
money that he had thrown away upon himself!); 
he had only his brain and his hands; he could 
not tell yet if there was force enough in them 
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to support himself; and Hester herself was fast- pers Mr. Center had accumulated; so that Paul 
ened at home, for her father had been growing waited and waited, and still no answer. Then 
infirm all summer, and now scarcely ever left from different European cities he wrote, and 
the house. It was very hard for him to leave | wrote again, without ever receiving one word in 
her there. He saw what her life must be, and | return, and by-and-by he thought her dead; and 
he longed to take her in his arms and give her! the weary heart that man carried about for 
rest and leisure by his own toil; but he could | ; many a year proved how dear she had been to 
not do it then. ‘At least,” he said, ‘‘I can | ‘him. I have no power to tell you how Hester 
wait one year before I tell her this that she does | toiled and hoped through all the years that lay 
not dream of.” So one night he walked up the | between her and the success which was at last 
mountain and tried to say “his “ Good-by” sim- given her. While her father lived she knew 
ply, as friends say it; but he made a poor dis-| she could not leave home, but she never lost 
sembler, and if Hester had not been so uncon-! sight of heraim; and as, summer after summer, 
scious, if she had not trusted him so entirely, | she taught the district school, she denied her- 
he never would have kept the promise he made | self dress and many little luxuries any other 
himself. He would have taken her little form | woman would have called indispensable, in or- 
very close to his heart, and in wild words, such | der to buy good strong books that would help 
as he, calm man, never thought of before, would | her to mould herself, until her character should 
have told her what she was to him. But her | be somewhat in unison with all noble, beautiful 
simplicity checked him; so he only told her} things. She called no work beneath her. Any 
that he should write her very often, should send ‘thing she could find she made her hands do, 
her books, and think of her many times each | and withal there was not a better daughter or 
day. He told her how his letters and her an- | sister in New Hampshire. 
swers would pass through his uncle’s hands;| Of course there were moments of sadness, 
then released the hands that had been hidden | almost despair; but she noted God’s discipline 
in his almost ever since he came, and pressed | with the hardy mountain pine near her own 
his lips to the brow that he hoped would lie on! door, and said, ‘So He deals with me; it is 
his bosom for many a year; then went away; | hard, but I can bear it.” Full well she knew 
and many white hairs mingled with his dark | that she loved Paul Brownlow—that knowledge 
locks ere he saw Hester again. The parting | came to her with the sickness of heart that fol- 
was not to her as it was to him; for she was | | lowed the cessation of his letters—but she did 
young and ignorant of the world’s ways, and | not repine, although her eye was very dim, 
never thought but he knew best. He said it! | and her lip quivered painfully as she tried to be 
was right for him to go; that took away the | brave, and tell herself, “‘ That the love would 
sting for her; still she was very lonely. She! be very blessed if God had given it; but so 
did not try to disguise the fact to herself, and | long as He withheld it, He could make up for it 
many places whose beauty attracted her were wholly, entirely.” 
shunned because they brought to her somany| Andsoher beautiful youth passed; and when 
memories of him. The letters came and went, | the infirm old father died and one brother mar- 
almost the only events in her life. The minis-| ried, Hester took the other, who was partially 
ter was old and feeble, and did not try to teach | insane, into the city with her, and with her 
her now, so she worked on by herself, learning | brain and a few manuscripts attempted to sup- 
more each day than the student of many a col- | | Port herself and him. She did not know how 
lege does in a year. Her tact and diligence | much her poems and stories were worth ; but 
did much for the farm; so that matters were | she could not help hoping that the words she 
rather looking up with ‘them when her oldest | had prayed over so earnestly, and felt so keen- 
brother was attacked with fever, and after weeks | ly, would not fall entirely unnoticed by her fel- 
of suffering died. !lows. That city life is too painful for me to 
While she was watching him her old friend, | write much of. If you have ever haunted 
Mr. Center, died by reason of years, and when | publishers’ offices, beseeching them to give you 
she found time to think, she mourned his loss | work, not for fame but for daily bread, you 
deeply ; but not for many years did she know! can tell a little about it; if you have never 
that with him she lost the great blessing of Paul | done it, bless God that you have no such bitter 
Brownlow’s love. Upon the same day that Mr. | experience to remember. As Hester was un- 


Center was seized with paralysis, a letter came | 
from Paul to Hester telling her that he was! 
obliged to go to France for a client, that he was | 
succeeding in his business as he had never dared | 


known, the sketches and poems, although ac- 
cepted, were not often paid for, and when she 
found no money came from them, she procured 
sewing, and managed to do what Thomas Car- 


hope he should, and then in words as true and_ lyle says is the first problem of all philosophy— 
manly as a great love could make them, he told ‘*Keep soul and body together.” Day after 
her what she was to him, and besought her, if | day she sewed, and waited patiently her time, 
she could indeed love him, to wait and trust! which came at last; for her poems began to be 
him until he could take her to the home that! copied, and one day she received a letter from 
would certainly be theirs at last. ' the editor of a popular newspaper offering her 


But Hester never received that letter. It’ steady work and good pay. Now that her books 
was probably overlooked among the mass of pa-' are the fashion, she thinks with sadness of the 
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first money that gentleman paid her, for she 
sees again the childish look with which her 
helpless brother regarded the bright fire she 
dared afford that night. She knew not all the 
agony of that upward ascent until she stood 
upon the summit. 

Very soberly, very earnestly, she did her 
work—God never loosing her from care for one 
single day ; for no hand but hers ever ministered 
to her brother’s wants, and every evening she 
sang the simple hymn which would alone per- 
suade him to lie quietly in his bed. There was 
no great variety in Hester’s life; but still she 
persevered, and at the close of every year she 
might have said, ‘‘I am gaining—nearer my 
end than I was a twelvemonth since ;” and the 
day came when she lived comfortably, and al- 
lowed herself to rest now and then. 

And all this time Paul Brownlow was in the 
same city, about his own business, their paths 
never for one moment crossing. He had not 
forgotten Hester—his love for her kept his heart 
young and pure, and many times he drew back 
his hand from a selfish act, for he felt those 
pure eyes upon him. Life gave him very much 
of success. He came from Europe, and found 
himself famous for the skill with which he had 
managed an intricate law question ; but almost 
every evening he thought, ‘‘ Life has given me 
all but the treasure I valued most—that was not 
for me.” But God was very good to these two 
lovers. One Christmas-day a friend handed 
Paul a little volume, saying, ‘‘ Here, Brownlow, 
is your Christmas present.” ‘The book chanced 
to be Hester’s poems. Paul read many of them, 
and liked well their quiet, tender beauty. It 
was as if the heart of the writer were opened to 
him; he saw how it had waited, suffered, con- 
quered, too, at the last; noted its wonderful ac- 
quaintance with nature, its earnest sympathy 
with truth, its loving faith and invincible will. 
Then he read a descriptive poem, but stopped 
at the last line in perfect amazement. Who 
wrote this book? He remembered one such 
day, one such scene, in his life, and—Hester 
Grahame was very near him. And that line was 
certainly an allusion to himself. 

_ The book was thrown down, and he went 

from his room, hunted up his friend, and in a 
few words obtained the information he wanted. 
He sought Hester’s quiet, secluded home—more 
than ever solitary on this Christmas evening, 
for out of it she had followed the dead body of 
her brother not many hours before. She sat 
by her west window, and as the servant opened 
the door Paul saw again the face which was 
dearer to him than aught else upon earth. She 
knew him directly, and held out her hand; but 
when I tell you that she is now Paul Brown- 
low’s wife, you will not doubt his right to the 
kiss which he certainly took. They had been 
long parted, these lovers; they had loved more 
than most men and women do; and yet, by 
God’s grace, they had been able to stand alone, 
to do each their life-work well; and you can 
understand why, as they sat together, they spoke 





no passionate words—why silent caresses and 
murmured thanksgivings were their only signs 
of betrothal. They had nothing to wait for; 
so on the morrow they were married—and you 
know, now, why Paul Brownlow loves his wife 
so much—why, when you turned the leaf down 
in that volume of ‘‘ Woodstock,” he told you, 
** You may do it in any other book of mine, but 
not in that;” for that was the first book of his 
that his wife’s fingers ever touched. 

I heard him ask Hester, one day @s they sat 
very close to each other, ‘‘if she was content ;” 
and when she said, ‘‘ Perfectly content,” I 
knew they were the dearest words he had ever 


heard. 
\ HAT a grand old nurse Nature is! The 
griefs of man are not more numberless 
than are the remedies for them which she has 
in her great store-house. She deals always in 
simples, and is ever unerring in the fit, will 
we but trust her. Do we come to her with the 
heartache, and throw ourselves upon her bo- 
som, and ask her for sympathy and help? How 
kindly does she receive us, and fan us with her 
breezes, and soothe us with sweet sounds, and 
anoint us with the balm of a thousand flowers! 
The imps that have tortured our hearts take to 
themselves wings and fly away, we know not 
whither, as we receive her soothing attentions. 
Is the spirit fretted by the losses and crosses of 
life? How skillfully does she mix up her sun- 
shine and green leaves and fragrant flowers 
and strengthening winds; and to one who will 
go forth and willingly take the medicine at her 
hand, how soon is the dose operative! All 
pathies are alike at her fingers’-ends. She is 
allopathic, homeopathic, or even hydropathic, 
to suit the taste or necessities of her patients. 
To be sure she does not force open the jaws 
and compel the swallowing of her prescription, 
whether we will or not. We must come to her 
lovingly, and ask in faith for help; and at once, 
wisely and well, she bestows it. And there is 
no bill sent in claiming remuneration for either 
medicine or prescription. Not one whit of a 
quack is she. She does not have a mint, ora 
julep, or some No. 6 to give to all indiscrim- 
inately for all ailments, whether colds or fe- 
vers. But she takes the diagnoses of cases 
most skillfully. ‘The pulse is felt, all the symp- 
toms looked at, and the remedy applied ac- 
cordingly. 

Is the heartache very severe? She does not 
burst upon us at once in the full splendor of her 
glory, with all her strong voices and pleasant 
odors and bright hues, and so disgust us by the 
want of consonance with our feelings. She vails 
herself when she meets us, and mayhap sends a 
violet to peep out from between its green leaves, 
or a little bird to charm us with its untaught 
song, tuned carefully to the complaining minor ; 
and then, when this homeopathic dose—this 
similia similibus—has done its work, with the 
most careful modulation, she gets into her own 
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full, joyous major, and the heart soon loses its | was the Sabbath, they, and their brethren and 
heaviness. sisters according to the flesh, came and occu- 
In the winter the good dame seems to retire | pied a little tree that stood just beneath my 
from business, and give up her practice to clum- | window, and all day long made it vocal with 
sy second-hand practitioners, who administer | sweet melodies. They were my preacher and 
pills and powders, calomel and jalap, until the | my orchestra on that day. They carried my 
whole creation groans. But this isa mere pre- | thoughts backward to the pleasant valley where 
tense. All the while she is really at work in | I had first learned to love their songs—to the 
her laboratory, getting ready for a new season; | time when I had no more care than they, and 
and when it comes, most vigorously does she | was quite as light-hearted and forward, to ‘‘ the 
set to work. Pools of Bethesda are every where, | land of the Hereafter,” where swift wings will 
and the waters continually troubled. The poor, | carry the spirits of the “just made perfect” on 
the lame, and the halt have only to wash and | messages of mercy and errands of love to our 
be whole. Melancholies, disgusts, and despairs, | Father’s sorrowing children, who have not yet 
that have become chronic during her vacation, | been gathered into ‘‘the house not made with 
are soon tumbled off; and heartaches, and | hands.” 
carpings, and complainings gotten rid of. How many ways Nature has of keeping us 
Far be it from me to slight any of the sweet | simple-hearted and childlike, if we will but let 
influences of nature or single out one and say | her! 
to it, Thou art better and more holy than thy! It would do us all good, it seems to me, if we 
companions. There are debts which have long | would oftener yield to the sweet influences that 
been due to each and all of them which I would | take us back to the time when we were guile- 
fain pay when the exchequer is ready for it. | less children, and knelt nightly at our mother’s 
But as only one thing can be done at a time, I | knee to say ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
would now make a small installment on my ac- | Even business men, who are almost surrounded 
count with the good Dame for value received | by brick and mortar and buried up therein, 
per the notes of her minstrels, the birds. would often be rested by thoughts of birds and 
I remember, not many years since, there was | brooks and trees and flowers and clear country 
a time when spring played the laggard. Long | air, and they might make money all the faster 
after the time when the almanac assured us she | thereafter and therefor. Would they sometimes 
ought to have come, bearing in her hands birds, | let their thoughts go back to ‘‘the grand old 
and flowers, and the green leaves with the pleas- | hills,” the trees and grass, the birds and butter- 
ant breezes playing between them, she lazily | flies, their hearts would not grow old so fast, 
delayed her coming, and let winter continue to| and a love for the freedom and freshness of 
hold dominion over us until our hearts were | nature would be kept alive therein. Their 
weary with waiting. vision, which is almost obscured by dollars and 
I was at the time a sojourner in a land that | cents, would be cleared, and their eyes opened 
lies far to the westward. One Saturday night, | to see other values than commercial, and their 
just as the clock sounded its curfew notes, a/| hearts, instead of turning into money-chests, 
little bird flew in at my window, that was open | would retain a little of their youth and fresh- 
just far enough to admit its tiny form. The | ness. 
storm was raging without, and I knew it had | But to go back to the birds. Dear little 
come to me for protection. It was a wee thing, creatures! how they always stir up my heart 
not so large as a sparrow, and trembled with | until the good gets uppermost! And yet most 
fear and cold. I caught it in my hands and | unuseful of all useless things are they—most 
was endeavoring to assure it of sympathy and | un-American in their notions as to the import- 
friendly care, when, as I stepped into the hall, | ance of creating money values. ‘To be sure, 
I heard a knocking upon the glass that was over | they are useful to those who are in possession 
the front door. Immediately the door was|of that rather unfashionable commodity—a 
opened and in came the mate of the bird I held | heart, as they always enable those who possess 
in my hand. At any rate they were as like as/ it to ascertain precisely where it is—whether it 








two peas. I liked the way it had announced | 
itself. It did not ring the bell like any com-| 
mon Visitor, but, in evidence of familiarity and | 
confidence, gave a pass-word entirely intelligible | 
to me who was in communication, but would | 
have escaped the ear of the uninitiated or un- 
friendly. 

That night the two had shelter from the 
storm, and a night’s lodging free of charge. But 
when the night was gone and the storm was 
over they had leave to go where they listed. 

But it was soon revealed to me that they had 
been sent as heralds or spies, or in the two char- 
acters combined, and that they had carried 
back a good report. For upon that day, which 





is in the right place or not. 

Thorough little Democrats are they all, sing- 
ing just as merrily and sweetly for the ragged 
urchin that has not where to lay his head as for 
the grandest millionaire; being just as glad to 
cure the heartache for the outcast maiden as for 
the finest lady arrayed in silks and laces. 

Yet to the strict utilitarian most unprofit- 
able and shiftless things do they seem, singing 
away, hour after hour, as hard as they can, to 


| any one who will take the trouble to listen; 


never asking even ‘‘a quarter” for admission 
to their concerts, or passing around a hat just 
to get enough to pay expenses! They ask no 


‘‘eight dollars a day” for laboring for the pub- 
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lic good; but work ‘“‘ free, gratis, for nothing,” 
and board themselves into the bargain! And 
yet churlish men will shoot them because they 
come to their cherry-trees and help themselves 
to refreshments after their fatiguing labors are 
over; or perhaps these men, in case of their 
own absence, put up other scarecrows in the 
trees, and so the poor birds, naturally mistaking 
the effigies for the originals, either go away 
dinnerless, or eat in mortal fear, and so impair 
their digestion. And that, too, when they have 
sung themselves hungry for the benefit of these 
same ‘‘ lords of creation”—ungrateful wretches 
that they are! ‘The birds are welcome to every 
blessed cherry that is growing upon my trees or 
ever shall grow there. No ugly scarecrow shall 
ever frighten them away or give them the pal- 
pitation of the heart. 

How often I have wished that I had all the 
birds in the world shut up in a great cage, with 
nothing to do but take care of them! Would 
they not have soft beds and good dinners! 
None of them should ever die, without benefit 
of clergy, from the shots of wicked men or the 
stones of cruel boys. When they “paid their 
debt to nature,” quietly and carefully should 
they be laid down to rest with ‘‘the kings and 
counselors of the earth.” 

This love for birds is one of the earliest feel- 
ings that I remember, and I have sundry viola- 
tions of the command ‘Thou shalt not kill” 
lying heavily upon my conscience in consequence 
of attempts, in the ‘‘ days langsyne,” to make 
divers individuals of them forsake their nomad 
life and dwell in fixed habitations. 

Richer than Croesus was I once, when I had 
given me, to be all my own, a beautiful red-bird, 
recently captured. He wore upon his head a 
crest that waved more gracefully than the plume 
of anancient knight. I put him in acage, and 
gave him candy and cake and every nicety that 
the house afforded. Nay, to have secured its 
life I would have given all my earthly posses- 
sions, including my new waxen doll, that opened 
its blue eyes so bewitchingly whenever it was 
made to, with all its paraphernalia of dresses 
and head-gear. I was unwearied in my atten- 
tions. But my efforts were vain. The little 
bird drooped and died. Died, I suppose, of a 
broken heart. Often since when I have pined 
in desolation in a strange place, and my heart 
has seemed nigh unto breaking with its longing 
for ‘the loved ones away,” I have thought of 
that little bird that folded its wings so mourn- 
fully and died because it. was kept from its nest 
and its loved ones. 

The chipping-bird was my earliest acquaint- 
ance, and the mere flapping of its wings will stir 
within me now every recollection that is dear 
of home and childhood. With what earnest- 
ness and assiduity did I seek to sprinkle salt 
upon its tail, that I might catch it and have a 
real live bird of my own! as I was assured 
that the one would follow the other as certainly 
as any effect follows any cause whatsoever. 
But the task was about as difficult as to find 





the pot of gold at the bottom of the rainbow. 
No single one of the birds would ever stand still 
to be salted! 

I have a mournful recollection connected with 
this same little bird. I came home from school 
one summer's day feeling that the whole world 
was “upside down.” I had been sitting upon 
a backless bench the live-long afternoon. The 
young life drooped within me as the flower 
shrinks away from the continued gaze of the 
sun. Besides, I was at the foot of my class, 
and had been put under the master’s desk for 
whispering. Coming home in such a mood, I 
threw my bonnet behind the door, and deposited 
my book upon the floor with a decided emphasis. 
I was then ready to make baby cry, pull pussy’s 
ears, or do any other desperate and unamiable 
thing. Even my new doll had lost its power 
to charm, and would not behave itself! At 
length, weary of every thing because weary of 
myself, I went out to my garden. This was a 
charmed place. To it daily were my “‘ earliest 
visitation and my last.” It was a little spot, 
not larger than a breakfast table, which I held 
in fee simple. It was all my own, to do just 
what I pleased with and in. I had planted 
there a pink-root that dear Kate had given me, 
and red and white and yellow four-o’clocks, 
and speckled ones besides, and there were lady’s 
slippers so very double that the tiniest foot of 
elf or fay could not have found its way into 
them. Then there were two little johnny-jump- 
ups, with their tri-colored faces peeping up from 
between the green leaves, to say a cheery good- 
morning to me when I made them my morning 
visit. But the crowning glory of the whole was 
a great yellow sun-flower that was so big and 
so high I could not see the whole of it at once. 
I generally contrived to escape from mamma’s 
eyes, and once or twice during every shower 
steal out there to see how the flowers liked the 
rain, and whether they were well-bred enough 
tosay ‘‘Thank you” forit, asthey ought. Iwas 
always in my garden as soon as I came from 
school, to see if the four-o’clocks did open their 
eyes just at the right time, or if some of them 
did not occasionally deserve a fault-mark for 
being tardy, and to ascertain if the sun-flower 
did always impudently stare the sun right in 
the face. I must not forget to mention that, in 
the corner just by my bed, there stood an emi- 
grant barberry bush, beneath which I used to 
lie, and, while the sun was baking my face, 
watch the butterflies and wonder where they 
went to in winter, and what kind of a bed the 
sun slept in at night, and if the angels up in 
heaven had to learn spelling lessons, and if they 
had any backs to their seats up there, and if 
they all had as large flower-beds as they wanted 
and could raise as many flowers in them; and 
much I wondered if these same blessed angels 
were all as fortunate as I was, and had Aunt 
Hannahs in the country where they could go 
and stay as long as they pleased, which J could 
not do. 

For days before the afternoon aforesaid I 
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had been watching with the intensest delight 
the operations of a pair of chipping-birds that 
were nesting in this same barberry bush. I 
had seen them carry the straw and construct 
the outer walls of their tenement, then borrow 
some hair from the back of a good-natured ox 
for ceiling purposes, and afterward carefully put 
in the lining of down. I had seen, soon after 
this was done, three little eggs deposited in this 
snug receptacle so carefully prepared. They 
were little things not much larger than great O 
in the primer; and, to my childish fancy, the 
birds seemed to have stolen some blue from the 
sky with which to color them, over which, while 
they were putting it on, some dust had blown, 
or snuff from grandpapa’s great silver snuff-box. 

I am sure the architects themselves were not 
prouder of their work than I, or disliked more 
to go away from it. There was a league of 
amity between us. I gave them a part of every 
meal, and they were fearless of my approach, 
for they soon learned that their happiness was 
precious to me. 

Thither, as I have said, I went that evening, 
and there was one of these identical little birds 
singing away with all its might as merrily as 
any little bird ever sang in the world. Why 
should it not? Its house was all builded, and 
there were no carpenters coming with unpaid 
bills for doing it. Its mate was welland happy, 
and they had nothing to do but love one an- 
other. But for the first time the joyous notes 
of the little songster fell gratingly upon my ear. 
The sense of justice spoke in the child’s heart 
and demanded sympathy in its griefs from those 
in whose joys it had so much rejoiced. ‘‘It 
mocks me!” I cried, passionately. ‘‘It mocks 
me because I am feeling so badly.” In a mo- 
ment, almost before I knew it, a stone that lay 
at my feet was thrown, and the bird lay gasping 
before me. My passion was gone in an instant. 
I caught the bird in my hands, and held it to 
my bosom until it grew stiff and cold in death. 
I kissed it again and again, while the tears fell 
thick and fast. The dear little bird was dead, 
and I with my own hands had killed it. Worlds 
would I have given, had they have been mine to 
give, to have had power to call it back to life. 
But the wish was vain. That which I could 
not give I had taken away. Beneath the bar- 
berry bush I dug its grave, and sorrowfuliy laid 
it down to sleep with all the departed ; but from 
that hour my garden lost its gayety. I always 
approached the bush with sadder heart and 
slower step. 

There are times in the experience of all when 
the spirit is so worn by its contact with uncon- 
genial souls, or the heart so wounded by the 
cares and deceits of business, that it refuses to 
be comforted by any of man’s devices. It must 
receive its benediction from some of the sweet 
influences of nature or go unblessed. In none 
of her utterances does she speak more soothing- 
ly or with more infallible power to charm than 
by the songs of her minstrels. 

It is stated by the biographer of Kant, the 





great metaphysician, that at the age of eighty 
he had become indifferent to much that was 
passing around him in which he had formerly 
taken great interest. The flowers showed their 
beauteous hues to him in vain; his weary vis- 
ion gave little heed to their loveliness; their 
perfume came unheeded to the sense which 
had before inhaled it with eagerness. The 
coming on of spring, which he had been accus- 
tomed to hail with delight, now gave him no 
joy save that it brought back a little hedge- 
sparrow, which came annually and made its 
home in a tree that stood by his window. 
Year after year, as one generation went the 
way of all the earth, another would return to 
its birth-place to reward the tender care of their 
benefactor by singing to him their pleasant 
songs. And he longed for their return in the 
spring with ‘‘an eagerness and intensity of ex- 
pectation.” 

I remember how I was rested once by the 
song of a little bird. I had walked far, and 
wearily went onward, dragging heavily my ach- 
ing limbs. Winter held every thing bound in 
its unrelenting grasp, and presented to the eye 
no pleasant or grateful thing. The face of mo- 
ther earth was bare and uninviting. ‘The trees 
stretched out despairingly their naked limbs. 
The sky, too, looked frowningly upon me. Hope 
was about taking its flight, when a little bird 
came and sat upon a limb just before me, and 
sang of hope and rest. When 1 came where it 
was it flew on before me again, and so on and 
on, ever singing, until I came to my resting- 
place, when it flew away to accomplish its mis- 
sion of hope and love to some other one who 
was weary or suffering. 

Even the commanding tone of that peda- 
gogue, the whip-poor-will, does not fall grat- 
ingly upon my ear as it comes borne upon the 
still air of the evening. To be sure, in these 
days of reform and refinement, the command 
is considered rather old fogyish and indelicate. 
But the bird can refer to the law and the testi- 
monies, and quote chapter and verse ; for it is 
but other language for the “‘ Spare not the rod” 
of the wisest man about whom the Catechism 
asks us. I like the conservative spirit which 
keeps it from running after any of the new-fan- 
gled notions. It does not say, harshly and 
coarsely, ‘* Flog that rascal Bill!” nor, in more 
modern and polite parlance, ‘‘ Chastise that re- 
fractory William!” But just as its father and 
grandfather, and all its ancestors away back to 
the time of ‘‘ good old Noah,” have said, it says, 
‘*Whip-poor-Will, Whip-poor-Will!”—thus us- 
ing an expletive of pity with an abbreviation of 
affection to show that the command is given re- 
luctantly, and from a conscientious conviction of 
its deservedness. 

T have sometimes thought that ‘‘will,” in bird- 
language, was a generic term, and a synonym 
for ‘‘man” in our own; and, as used here, was 
intended to be applied to all mankind; and that 
the command, thus applied, was the utterance 
of a nice sense of justice which would give to 
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all their deserts. This bird, as every one 
knows, has its reflective organs greatly in pre- 
ponderance, and is, therefore, of a meditative 
character. Its days are devoted to solemn 
thought upon the ways of the world, and its 
nights to the announcement of its conclusions. 
Now who that looks upon mankind with an eye 
half open does not see that there are few who 
so live through the day that, by the time night 
comes, they do not deserve the punishment this 
bird-judge so sympathiaingly pronounces? Nay, 
who of us would escape, if all had their de- 
serts ? 

The mournful cooings of the meek-eyed 
dove always touch my feelings, and make me 
eertain that I have still a heart within me. 
Who can resist the influence of its plaintive 
strains? The whole appearance of the bird, 
too, is in keeping with the minor inflection of 
its song. There is a subduedness about the 





expression of the eye, a meek looking-upward 
for sympathy, that always makes me wish to do 
something to bless it. It comes to us in no| 
flaunting array of scarlet or yellow, demanding | 
admiration whether we feel it or not; but in | 
the unpretending garb of humble worth it pre- | 
sents itself. Yet, though unobtrusive, how 

tasteful is the blending of colors, the curving 

of the neck and the rounding of the breast, | 
how beautiful! Who but the Great Architect 

could so have moulded form as to produce such | 
beauty ? 

Very serious, too, seem to be its views of 
life. It does not chirp and chatter away its 
existence. Looking beneath the surface, it is 
not cheated by the smile on the outside, but 
sees the heartache within, and then sends forth 
its sympathizing song to tell the lonely and the 
sorrowing that their griefs are cared for, and 
that nature has in her great heart a feeling re- 
spondent to their own. . 

Among my feathered friends there is an em- | 
blem of faithfulness that commends itself to my | 
conservative spirit in these days of instability | 
and overturnings. While kingdoms pass away, 
and the old every where gives place to the new, 
this bird, “‘ faithful among the faithless,” sings 
ever the same song, ‘‘ Bob White, Bob White!” 
There comes forth no other utterance—no mod- | 
ern improvements are ever adopted. 





It never | 
talks of Reginald, or Mortimer, or Malcolm; but, | 
with the fixedness of woman’s devotion, tells us | 
ever and forever of ‘*‘ Bob White, Bob White !” 
though who the said Bob White was, or what | 
he did to make him worthy of perpetual re- | 
membrance, the memorializer sayeth not, nei- | 
ther can any man say. 
With a liking for looking at the inward sig- | 
nificance of things, and seeing correspondences 
between the different orders and ranks of crea- 





insufficient to buy halters for those who deserve 
hanging !—those also whose eyes are ever open 
to see any want of righteousness in their neigh- 
bors, and their tongues ever ready to pronounce 
sentence of condemnation, while they entirely 
forget to look after their own ways. They de- 
mand a whipping for ‘‘ poor Will,” while they 
forget to inquire how many stripes “the beam 
in their own eye” makes them worthy to re- 
ceive. 

The dove finds its counterpart in the meek 
and gentle of the earth, who have open hearts 
and ready hands for all the sons and daughters 
of affliction; yet their. love flows out in silent 
rills, and blesses without noise or ostentation. 

The lark, with its gay, glad song, is an em- 
blem of the light-hearted, the care-hating. If 
the sun shine to-day, they make not their hearts 
sad lest shadows and darkness come to-morrow. 
If to-day there are storms and darkness, they 
see the sun shining behind the cloud, and be- 
lieve that the silver lining will soon be turned 
toward them. Human sun-flowers are they, 
that ever look the sun in the face—larks that 
have always a voice tuned to the notes of glad- 
ness. 

Even the domestic hen, with its industrial 
cackle, saying over and over after every so wor- 
thy effort, “I’ve laid an egg—I’ve laid an egg!” 
is not without its prototype among men. I 
never hear a man telling of the great things 
that he has done, the enterprises he has ac- 
complished, how every thing would have fallen 
through or nothing been attempted had he not 
have been there, without thinking I hear an 
imaginary hen cackling just over his shoulder, 
and declaring, vociferously, ‘* I’ve laid an egg 
—lI’ve laid an egg!” Nay, such a vision as 
this has sometimes greeted my inward eyes 
even in the sacred desk! Ah, yes! the hen 
has many imitators among men who will not 
let their good deeds proclaim themselves, but 
they must needs cackle until all run to see. 
Nay, there are those who will even do the deed 
for the sake of the cackling 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

IN WHICH MR. HARRY’S NOSE CONTINUES TO BE 
PUT OUT OF JOINT. 
“oo DE BERNSTEIN was scarcely 
I less pleased than her Virginian nephews at 
the result of Harry’s final interview with Lady 
Maria. George informed the Baroness of what 
had passed, in a billet which he sent to her the 
same evening; and shortly afterward her neph- 
ew Castlewood, whose visits to his aunt were 





tion, I sometimes trace resemblances between | very rare, came to pay his respects to her, and 

these feathered bipeds and Plato’s bipeds with- | frankly spoke about the circumstances which 

out feathers. At such times the whip-poor-will | had taken place; for no man knew better than 

shadows forth the croakers among mankind— | my Lord Castlewood how to be frank upon oe- 

those that tell us that all mankind are knaves casion, and now that the business between Ma- 

and villains, and all the stock in trade would be | ria and Hayy was ended, what need was there 
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of reticence or hypocrisy ? The game had been 
played, and was over: he had no objection now 
to speak of its various moves, stratagems, finess- 
es. ‘She is my own sister,” said my lord, 
affectionately; ‘‘she won’t have many more 
chances—many more such chances of marrying 
and establishing herself. I might not approve 
of the match in all respects, and I might pity 
your ladyship’s young Virginian favorite; but 
of course such a piece of good fortune was not 
to be thrown away, and I was bound to stand 
by my own flesh and blood.” 

**Your candor does your lordship honor,” 
s2;0 Madame de Bernstein, ‘‘and your love for 
your sister is quite edifying!” 

*‘Nay, we have lost the game, and I am 
speaking sans rancune. It is not for you, who 
have won, to bear malice,” says my lord, with 
a bow. . 

Madame de Bernstein protested she was nev- 
er in her life in better humor. ‘‘ Confess, now, 
Eugene, that visit of Maria to Harry at the 
spunging-house—that touching giving up of all 
his presents to her, was a stroke of thy inven- 
tion?” 

** Pity for the young man, and a sense of what 
was due from Maria to her friend—her affianced 
lover—in misfortune, sure these were motives 
sufficient to make her act as she did,” replies 
Lord Castlewood, demurely. 

‘* But "twas you advised her, my good neph- 
ew?” 

Castlewood, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
owned that he did advise his sister to see Mr. 
Henry Warrington. ‘But we should have won, 
in spite of your ladyship,” he continued, ‘‘ had 
not the elder brother made his appearance. 
And I have been trying to console my poor Ma- 
ria by showing her what a piece of good fortune 
it is, after all, that we lost.” 





‘¢ Suppose she had married Harry, and then 
Cousin George had made his appearance?” re- 
marks the Baroness. 

‘“‘ Effectivement,” cries Eugene, taking snuff. 
*¢ As the grave was to give up its dead, let us 
be thankful to the grave for disgorging in time! 
I am bound to say that Mr. George Warring- 
ton seems to be a man of sense, and not more 
selfish than other elder sons and men of the 
world. My poor Molly fancied that he might 
be a—what shall I say ?—a greenhorn perhaps 
is the term—like his younger brother. She 
fondly hoped that he might be inclined to go 
share and share alike with Twin junior; in 
which case so infatuated was she about the 
young fellow that I believe she would have 
taken him. ‘Harry Warrington, with half a 
loaf, might do very well,’ says I; ‘but Harry 
Warrington with no bread, my dear!’” ~ 

** How no bread ?” asks the Baroness. 

‘Well. No bread except at his brother's 
side-table.” The elder said as much. 

‘*What a hard-hearted wretch!” cries M-- 
dame de Bernstein. 

‘Ah, bah! I play with you, aunt, cartes 
sur table! Mr. George only did what every 
body else would do; and we have no right to 
be angry with him, really, we haven’t. Molly 
herself acknowledged as much, after her first 
burst of grief was over, and I brought her to 
listen to reason. The silly old creature! to be 
so wild about a young lad at her time of life!” 

‘¢*Twas a real passion, I almost do believe,” 
said Madame de Bernstein. 

**You should have heard her take leave of 
him! Cvétait touchant, ma parole dhonneur! 1 
cried. Before George, I could not help myself. 
The young fellow, with muddy stockings and 
his hair about his eyes, flings himself among us 
when we were at dinner; makes his offer to 
Molly in a very frank and noble manner, and 
in good language, too; and she replies. Begad 
it put me in mind of Mrs. Woffington in the 
new Scotch play that Lord Bute’s man has 
wrote—Douglas—what d’ye call it? She clings 
round the lad; she bids him adieu in heart- 
rending accents. She steps out of the room in 
a stately despair—no more chocolate, thank 
you. If she had made a mauvais pas no one 
could retire from it with more dignity. "Twas 
a masterly retreat after a defeat. We were 
starved out of our position, but we retired with 
all the honors of war.” 

**Molly won’t die of the disappointment !” 
said my lord’s aunt, sipping her cup. 

My lord snarled a grin, and showed his yel- 
low teeth. “He, he!” he said, “she hath 
once or twice before had the malady very se- 
verely, and recovered perfectly. It don’t kill, 
as your ladyship knows, at Molly’s age.” 

How should her ladyship know? She did 
not marry Doctor Tusher until she was ad- 
vanced in life. She did not become Madame 
de Bernstein until stilllater. Old Dido, a poet re- 
marks, was not ignorant of misfortune, and hence~ 
learned to have compassion on the wretched. 
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People in the little world, as I have been 
told, quarrel and fight, and go on abusing each 
other, and are not reconciled for ever so long. 
But people in the great world are surely wiser 
in their generation. They have differences; 
they cease seeing each other. They make it 
up and come together agin, and no questions 
are asked. A stray prodigal, or a stray puppy- 
dog is thus brought in under the benefit of an 
amnesty, though you know he has been away in 
ugly company. For six months past, ever since 
the Castlewoods and Madame de Bernstein had 
been battling for possession of poor Harry War- 
rington, these two branches of the Esmond 
family had remained apart. Now, the question 
being settled, they were fgee to meet again, as 
though no difference ever had separated them ; 
and Madame de Bernstein drove in her great 
coach to Lady Castlewood’s rout, and the Es- 
mond ladies appeared smiling at Madame de 
Bernstein’s drums, and loved each other just as 
much as they previously had done. 

**So, Sir, I hear you have acted like a hard- 
hearted monster about your poor brother Har- 
ry!” says the Baroness, delighted, and mena- 
- cing George with her stick. 

**T acted but upon your ladyship’s hint, 
and desired to see whether it was for himself 
or his reputed money that his kinsfolk want- 
ed to have him,” replies George, turning rather 
red. 

**Nay, Maria could not marry a poor fellow 
who was utterly penniless, and whose elder 
brother said he would give him nothing !” 

“IT did it for the best, madam,” says George, 
still blushing. 

**And so thou didst, O thou hypocrite!” 
cries the old lady. 

“Hypocrite, madam! and why?” asks Mr. 
Warrington, drawing himself up in much state. 

**T know all, my infant!” says the Baroness 
in French. “Thou art very like thy grand- 
father. Come, that lembrace thee! Harry has 
told me all, and that thou hast divided thy 
little patrimony with him !” 

*¢Tt was but natural, madam. We have had 
common hearts and purses since we were born. 
I but feigned hard-heartedness in order to try 
those people yonder,” says George, with filling 
eyes. 

*‘And thou wilt divide Virginia with him, 
too?” asks the Bernstein. 

**T don’t say so. It were not just,” replied 
Mr. Warrington. ‘‘The land must go to the 
eldest born, and Harry would not have it other- 
wise: and it may be I shall die, or my mother 
outlive the pair of us. But half of what is 
mine is his: and he, it must be remembered, 
only was extravagant because he was mistaken 
as to his position.” 

‘But it is a knight of old, it is a Bayard, it 
is the grandfather come to life !”’ cried Madame 
de Bernstein to her attendant, as she was retir- 
ing for the night. And that evening, when 


cheek, who blushed for his part, almost as deep 
as that often-dyed rose, at such a mark of his 
old kinswoman’s favor. 

Although Harry Warrington was the least 
envious of men, and did honor to his brother as 
in all respects his chief, guide, and superior, 
yet no wonder a certain feeling of humiliation 
and disappointment oppressed the young man 
after his deposition from his eminence as Fortu- 
nate Youth and heir to boundless Virginian 
territories. Our friends at Kensington might 
promise and vow that they would love him all 
the better after his fall; Harry made a low 
bow and professed himself very thankful; but 
he could not help perceiving, when he went 
with his brother to the state entertainment with 
which my Lord Castlewood regaled his new- 
found kinsman, that George was all in all to 
his cousins: had all the talk, compliments, and 
petits soins for himself, while of Harry no one 
took any notice save poor Maria, who followed 





him with wistful looks, pursued him with eyes 
conveying dismal reproaches, and, as it were, 
the eyes seemed to say, ‘‘’tis mighty well of 
you, Harry, to have accepted the freedom which 
you should be so pleased at being let off.” She 
gave him up, but yet she did not quite forgive 
not have him, and yet she would. Oh, my 
young friends, how delightful is the beginning 
times, the end! What a romantic vista is be- 
| fore young Damon and young Phillis (or mid- 
made known to each other, they twine their 
arms round each other’s waists and survey that 
jfeet! Into that country, so linked together, 
| they will wander from now until extreme old 
| but will not Damon’s strong true love enable 
him to carry Sweet-heart overthem? There may 
| 
| his courageous sword cut them down? ‘Then 
at eve, how they will rest cuddled together, like 
|couch, the stars their canopy, their arms their 
mutual pillows! This is the wise plan young 
}ney; and—oh me!—they have not got a mile 
| when they come to a great wall and find they 
| with the post-boy at Barnet (the first stage on 
the Gretna Road, I mean), and, behold, per- 
is Papa with a whacking horse-whip, who takes 
Miss back again, and locks her up crying in the 
but, when she has married the banker and had 
eight children, and he has become, it may be, 
who has gone twice or thrice into the Gazette— 
when, I say, in after years Strephon and Delia 





the lads left her, it was to poor Harry she gave 
the two fingers, and to George the rouged | 


blamed him because she had left him. ‘‘ Ah!” 
I gave you; but I had no intention, Sir, that 
him for taking her at her word. She would 
| of a love-business, and how undignified, some- 
dle-aged ditto ditto) when, their artless loves 
charming pays du tendre which lies at their 
|age. There may be rocks and roaring rivers, 
| be dragons and dangers in the path, but shall not 
|two pretty babes in the wood, the moss their 
| folks make when they set out on the love-jour- 
|must walk back again. They are squabbling 
haps Strephon has not got any money, or here 
school-room. The parting is heart-breaking ; 
a prosperous barrister—it may be, a seedy raff 
mect again, is not the meeting ridiculous? 
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Nevertheless, I hope no young man will fall in 
love, having any doubt in his mind as to the 
eternity of his passion. °*Tis whien a man has 
had a second or third amorous attack that he 
begins to grow doubtful; but some women are 
romantic to the end, and, from eighteen to 
eight-and-fifty (for what I know) are always ex- 
pecting their hearts to break. In fine, when 
you have been in love and are so no more, when 
the King of France, with twenty thousand men, 
with colors flying, music playing, and all the 
pomp of war, having marched up the hill,.then 
proceeds to march down again, he and you are 
in an absurd position. 

This is what Harry Warrington, no doubt, 
felt when he went to Kensington and encoun- 
tered the melancholy reproachful eyes of his 
cousin. Yes! it is a foolish position to be in; 
but it is also melancholy to look into a house 
you have once lived in, and see black case- 
ments and emptiness where once shone the 
fires of welcome. Melancholy? Yes; but, ha! 
how bitter, how melancholy, how absurd to 
look up as you pass sentimentally by No. 13, 
and see somebody else grinning out of window, 
and evidently on the best terms with the land- 
lady. I always feel hurt, even at an inn which 
I frequent, if I see other folks’ trunks and boots 
at the doors cf the rooms which were once 
mine. Have those boots lolled on the sofa 
which once I reclined on? I kick you from 
before me, you muddy, vulgar highlows! 

So considering that his period of occupation 
was over, and Maria’s rooms, if not given up 
to a new tenant, were, at any rate, to let, Har- 
ry did not feel very easy in his cousin’s com- 
pany, nor she possibly in his. He found ei- 
ther that he had nothing to say to her, or that 
what she had to say to him was rather dull and 
commonplace, and that the red lip of a white- 
necked pipe of Virginia was decidedly more 
agreeable to him now than Maria’s softest ac- 
cents and most melancholy move. When George 
went to Kensington, then, Harry did_not care 
much about going, and pleaded other engage- 
ments. 

At his uncle’s house in Hill Street the poor 
lad was no better amused, and, indeed, was 
treated by the virtuous people there with scarce 
any attention at all. The ladies did not scru- 
ple to deny themselves when he came; he could 
searce have believed in such insincerity after 
their caresses, their welcome, their repeated 
vows of affection; but happening to sit with 
the Lamberts for an hour after he had called 
upon his aunt, he saw her ladyship’s chairmen 
arrive with an empty chair, and his aunt step 
out and enter the vehicle, and not even blush 
when he made her a bow from the opposite 
window. To be denied by his own relations— 
to have that door, which had opened to him so 
kindly, slammed in his face! He would not 
have believed such a thing possible, poor sim- 
ple Harry said. Perhaps he thought the door- 
knocker had a tender heart, and was not made 
of brass; not more changed than the head of 





that knocker was my Lady Warrington’s virtu- 
ous face when she passed her nephew. 

“My father’s own brother’s wife! What 
have I done to offend her? Oh, Aunt Lam- 
bert, Aunt Lambert, did you ever see such 
cold-heartedness?” cries out Harry, with his 
usual impetuosity. 

‘*Do we make any difference to you, my 
dear Harry?” says Aunt Lambert, with a side 
look at her youngest daughter. ‘‘The world 
may look coldly at you, but we don’t belong to 
it: so you may come to us in safety.” 

‘*In this house you are different from other 
people,” replies Harry. ‘‘I don’t know how, 
but I always feel quiet and happy somehow 
when I come to you.” 

**Quis me uno vivit felicior? aut magis hac est 

Optandum vita dicere quis potuit?" 
calls out General Lambert. ‘*‘Do you know 
where I got these verses, Mr. Gownsman?” 
and he addresses his son from college, who is 
come to pass an Easter holiday with his parents. 

**You got them out of Catullus, Sir,” says 
the scholar. 

- “T got them out of no such thing, Sir. I 
got them out of my favorite Democritus Junior 
—out of old Burton, who has provided many 
indifferent scholars with learning ;” and who 
and Montaigne were favorite authors with the 
good General. 


—— 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


WHERE WE DO WHAT CATS MAY DO. 


We have said how our Virginians, with a 
wisdom not uncommon in youth, had chosen to 
adopt strong Jacobite opinions, and to profess a 
prodigious affection for the exiled royal family. 
The banished prince had recognized Madam 
Esmond’s father as Marquis of Esmond, and she 
did not choose to be very angry with an unfor- 
tunate race, that, after all, was so willing to ac- 
knowledge the merits of her family. As for 
any little scandal about her sister, Madame de 
Bernstein, and the Old Chevalier, she tossed 
away from her with scorn the recollection of 
that odious circumstance, asserting, with per- 
fect truth, that the two first monarchs of the 
House of Hanover were quite as bad as any 
Stuarts in regard to their domestic morality. 
But the king de facto was the king, as well as 
his Majesty de jure. De Facto had been sol- 
emnly crowned and anointed at church, and 
had likewise utterly discomfited de Jure, when 
they came to battle for the kingdom together. 
Madam’s clear opinion was, then, that her sons 
owed it to themselves as well as the sovereign 
to appear at his royal court. And if his Majes- 


ty should have been minded to confer a lucra- 
tive post, or a blue or red ribbon upon either of 
them, she, for her part, would not have been in 
the least surprised. She made no doubt but 
that the King knew the Virginian Esmonds as 
well as any other members of his nobility. The 
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lads were specially commanded, then, to present 
themselves at Court, and, I dare say, their mo- 
ther would have been very angry had she known 
that George took Harry’s laced coat on the day 
when he went to make his bow at Kensington. 

A hundred years ago the King’s drawing- 
room was open almost every day to his nobility 
and gentry; and loyalty—especially since the 
war had begun—could gratify itself a score of 
times in a month with the august sight of the 
Sovereign. A wise avoidance of the enemy’s 
ships-of-war; a gracious acknowledgment of 
the inestimable loss the British isles would suf- 
fer by the seizure of the royal person at sea, 
caused the monarch to forego those visits to his 
native Hanover which were so dear to his royal 
heart, and compelled him to remain, it must be 
owned unwillingly, among his loving Britons. 
A Hanoverian lady, however, whose virtues had 
endeared her to the prince, strove to console 
him for his enforced absence from Herrenhau- 
sen. And from the lips of the Countess of 
Walmoden (on whom the imperial beneficence 
had gracefully conferred a high title of British 
honor) the revered Defender of the Faith could 
hear the accents of his native home. 

To this beloved Sovereign Mr. Warrington 
requested his uncle, an assiduous courtier, to 
present him: and as Mr. Lambert had to go to 
Court likewise, and thank his Majesty for his 
promotion, the two gentlemen made the journey 








to Kensington together, engaging a hackney 
coach for the purpose, as my Lord Wrotham’s 
carriage was now wanted by its rightful owner, 
who had returned to his house in town. They 
alighted at Kensington Palace Gate, where the 
sentries on duty knew and saluted the good 
General, and hence modestly made their way 
on foot to the summer residence of the Sover- 
eign. Walking under the portico of the Pal- 
ace, they entered the gallery which leads to the 
great black marble staircase (which hath been 
so richly decorated and painted by Mr. Kent), 
and then passed through several rooms, richly 
hung with tapestry and adorned with pictures 
and bustos, until they came to the King’s great 


| drawing-room, where that famous Venus by Ti- 


tian is, and, among other master-pieces, the pic- 


| ture of St. Francis adoring the infant Saviour, 
| performed by Sir Peter Paul Reubens; and 


here, with the rest of the visitors to the Court, 


| the gentlemen waited until his Majesty issued 


from his private apartments, where he was in 


{conference with certain personages who were 


called in the newspaper language of that day 
his M—j—ty’s M—n—st—rs. 

George Warrington, who had never been in 
a palace before, had leisure to admire the place, 
and regard the people round him. He saw fine 
pictures for the first time too, and I dare say de- 


| lighted in that charming piece of Sir Anthony 
| Vandyke, representing King Charles the First, 


his Queen and Family, and the noble picture 
of Esther before Ahasuerus, painted by Tintoret, 


; and in which all the figures are dressed in the 


magnificent Venetian habit. With the contem- 
plation of these works he was so enraptured, that 
he scarce heard all the remarks of his good friend 
the General, who was whispering into his young 
companion’s almost heedless ear the names of 
some of the personages round about them. 

‘* Yonder,” says Mr. Lambert, ‘‘ are two of 
my Lords of the Admiralty, Mr. Gilbert Elliot 
and Admiral Boscawen: your Boscawen, whose 
fleet fired the first gun in your waters two years 
ago. That stout gentleman all belaced with 
gold is Mr. Fox, that was minister, and is now 
content to be paymaster with a great salary.” 

‘He carries the auri fames on his person ; 
why, his waistcoat is a perfect Potosi!” says 
George. 

‘* Alieni appetens—how goes the text? He 
loves to get money and to spend it,” continues 
General Lambert. ‘‘Yon is my Lord Chief 
Justice Willes, talking to my Lord of Salisbury, 
Doctor Hoadley, who, if he serve his God as he 
serves his King, will be translated to some very 
high promotion in heaven. He belongs to your 
grandfather’s time, and was loved by Dick Steele 
and hated by the Dean. With them is my 
Lord of London, the learned Doctor Sherlock. 
My lords of the lawn sleeves have lost kalf their 
honors now. I remember when I was a boy in 
my mother’s hand, she made me go down on 
my knees to the Bishop of Rochester; him who 
went over the water, and became minister to 
somebody who shall be nameless—Perkin’s Bish- 
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op. That handsome fair man is Admiral Smith. 
He was president of poor Byng’s court-martial, 
and strove in vain to get him off his penalty ; 
Tom of Ten Thousand they call him in the fleet. 
The French Embassador had him broke, when 
he was a lieutenant, for making a French man- 
of-war lower topsails to him, and the King made 
Tom a captain the next day. That tall, haugh- 
ty-looking man is my Lord George Sackville, 
who, now I am a major-general myself, will 
treat me somewhat better than a footman. I 
wish my stout old Blakeney were here; he is 
the soldier’s darling, and as kind and brave as 
yonder poker of a nobleman is brave and— I 
am your lordship’s very humble servant. This 
is a young gentleman who is just from America, 
and was in Braddock’s sad business two years 
“Oh, indeed!” says the poker of a nobleman. 
**T have the honor of speaking to Mr. 
**To Major-General Lambert, at your lord- 
ship’s service, and who was in his Majesty’s 
some time before you entered it. That, Mr. 
Warrington, is the first commoner in England, 
Mr. Speaker Onslow. Where is your uncle? 
I shall have to present you myself to his Majes- 
ty if Sir Miles delays much longer.” As he 
spoke, the worthy General addressed himself 
entirely to his young friend, making no sort of 
account of his colleague, who stalked away with 
a scared look as if amazed at the other’s audac- 
ity. A hundred years ago a nobleman was a 
nobleman, and expected to be admired as such. 
Sir Miles’s red waistcoat appeared in sight 
presently, and many cordial greetings passed 
between him, hisnephew, and General Lambert; 
for we have described how Sir Miles was the | 
most affectionate of men. So the General had | 
quitted my Lord Wrotham’s house? It was 
time, as his lordship himself wished to occupy 
it? Very good; but consider what a loss for | 
the neighbors ! 
‘We miss you, we positively miss you, my 
dear General,” cries Sir Miles. ‘“ My daughters 





across his manly eyes: he was choking almost 
with generous and affectionate emotion. 

While they were discoursing—George War- 
rington the while restraining his laughter with 
admirable gravity—the door of the King’s apart- 
ments opened, and the pages entered, preceding 
his Majesty. He was followed by his burly son, 
his Royal Highness the Duke, a very corpulent 
Prince, with a coat and face of blazing scarlet : 
behind them came various gentlemen and offi- 
cers of state, among whom George at once rec- 
ognized the famous Mr. Secretary Pitt, by his 
tall stature, his eagle eye and beak, his grave 
and majestic presence. As I see that solemn 
figure passing, even a hundred years off, I pro- 
test I feel a present awe, and a desire to take 
my hat off. Iam not frightened at George the 
Second; nor are my eyes dazzled by the por- 
tentous appearance of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Culloden and Fontenoy ; but the Great 
Commoner, the terrible Cornet of Horse! His 
figure bestrides our narrow isle of a century 
back like a Colossus; and I hush as he passes 
inhis gouty shoes, kis thunder-bolt hand wrapped 
in flannel. Perhaps as we see him now, issuing 
with dark looks from the royal closet, angry 
scenes have been passing between him and his 
august master. He has been boring that old 
monarch for hours with prodigious long speech- 
es, full of eloquence, voluble with the noblest 
phrases upon the commonest topics; but, it 
must be confessed, utterly repulsive to the little 
shrewd old gentleman, ‘‘at whose feet he lays 
| himself,” as the phrase is, and who has the 

most thorough dislike for fine boedry and for 
| fine brose too! The sublime minister passes 
solemnly through the crowd; the company 
| ranges itself respectfully round the wall; and 
| his Majesty walks round the circle, his "royal 
| son lagging a little behind, and engaging select 
individuals in conversation for his own part. 

The monarch is a little, keen, fresh-colored 
old man, with very protruding eyes, attired in 
plain, old-fashioned snuff-colored clothes and 





| 


were in love with those lovely young ladies— | brown stockings, his only ornament the blue 
upon my word they were, and my Lady War- ribbon of his Order of the Garter. He speaks 
rington and my girls were debating over and | in a German accent, but with ease, shrewdness, 
over again how they should find an opportunity | and simplicity, addressing those individuals 
of making the acquaintance of your charming | whom he has a mind to notice, or passing on 
family. We feel as if we were ‘old friends al-| with a bow. He knew Mr. Lambert well, who 
ready ; 3 indeed we do, General, if you will per- | had served under his Majesty at Dettingen, and 
mit me the liberty of saying so; and we love | with his royal son in Seotland, and he congratu- 
you, if I may be allowed to speak frankly, on | lated him good- -humovedly on his promotion. 
account of your friendship and kindness to our| ‘It is not always,” his Majesty was pleased 
dear nephews: though we were a little jealous, | to say, ‘‘that we can do as we like; but I was 
T own a little jealous ‘of them, because they went | glad when, for once, I could give myself that 
so often tosee you. Often and often have I| pleasure in your case, General; for my army 
said to my Lady Warrington, ‘My dear, why | contains no better officer as you.” 

don’t we make acquaintance with the General? | The veteran blushed and bowed, deeply grati- 
Why don’t we ask him and his ladies to come | fied at this speech. Meanwhile the Best of 
over in a family way and dine with some other | Monarchs was looking at Sir Miles Warrington 
plain country gentlefolks ?? Carry my most sin- | (whom his Majesty knew perfectly, as the eager 
cere respects to Mrs. Lambert, I pray, Sir; and | recipient of all favors from all ministers) and 
thank her for her goodness to these young gen- | at the young gentleman by his side. 

tlemen. My own flesh and blood, Sir; my| ‘‘ Who is this?” the Defender of the Faith 


dear, dear brother's boys!* He passed his hand , condescended to ask, peinting toward George 
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Warrington, who stood before his sovereign in| 
a respectful attitude, clad in poor Harry’s best | 
embroidered suit. 
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country, six years old if a day. We keep a 
plain table; but all the Warringtons since the 
Conqueror have been remarkable for their love 
With the deepest reverence Sir Miles in- | of mutton; and our meal may look a little 
formed his King that the young gentleman was | scanty, and is, for we are plain people, and I 
his nephew, Mr. George Warrington of Virginia, | am obliged to keep my rascals of servants on 
who asked leave to pay his humble duty. | board-wages. Can’t give them seven-year-old 
“This, then, is the other brother?” the Ven- | mutton, you know.” 
erated Prince deigned to observe. ‘‘ He came Sir Miles, in his nephew’s presence and hear- 
in time, else the other brother would have spent | ing, described to his wife and daughters George’s 
all the money. My Lord Bishop of Salisbury, | | reception at Court in such flattering terms that 
why do you come out in this bitter weather? | | George hardly knew himself, or the scene at 





You had much better stay at home!” and with | 
this, the revered wielder of Britannia’s sceptre 
passed on to other lords and gentlemen of his 
Court. Sir Miles Warrington was deeply af- 
fected at the royal condescension. 
his nephew’shands. ‘God bless you, my boy!” 
he cried; ‘‘I told you that you would see the 


the world. Is he not so, my Lord Bishop ?” 

** That, that he is!” cried his lordship, clasp- 
ing his ruffled hands and turning his fine eyes 
up to the sky; ‘‘the best of princes and of 
men.” 

*¢ That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth’s 
favorite nephew,” says Lambert, pointing to a 
young gentleman who stood with a crowd round 
him; and presently the stout Duke of Cumber- 
land came up to our little group. 

His Royal Highness held out his hand to his 
old companion in arms. ‘‘ Congratulate you 
on your promotion, Lambert,” he said, good- 
naturedly. Sir Miles Warrington’s eyes were 
ready to burst out of his head with rapture. 

**T owe it, Sir, to your Royal Highness’s 
good offices,” said the grateful General. 

**Not at all; not at all: ought to have had 
it a long time before. Always been a good 
officer ; perhaps there’ll be some employment 
for you soon. This is the gentleman whom 
James Wolfe introduced to me.” 

*¢ His brother, Sir.’’ 

“Qh, the real fortunate youth! You were 
with poor Ned Braddock in America—a prison- 
er, and lucky enough to escape. Come and see 
me, Sir, in Pall Mall. Bring him to my levee, 
Lambert ;” and the broad back of the Royal 
Prince was turned to our friends. 

**It is raining! You came on foot, General 
Lambert? You and George must come home 
in my coach. You must and shall come home 
with me, I say. By George you must! Ill 
have no denial,” cried the enthusiastic Baronet ; 
and he drove George and the General back to 
Hill Street, and presented the latter to my Lady 
Warrington and his darlings, Flora and Dora, 
and insisted upon their partaking of a colla- 
tion, as they must be hungry after their ride. 
“What, there is only cold mutton? Well, an 
old soldier can eat cold mutton. And a good 
glass of my Lady Warrington’s own cordial, 
prepared with her own hands, will keep the 
cold wind out. Delicious cordial! Capital 
mutton! Our own, my dear General,” says 
the hospitable Baronet, ‘‘our own from the 





He clapped | a while with open eyes. 





which he had been present, or how to look his 
uncle in the face, or how to contradict him be- 
fore his family in the midst of the astonishing 
narrative he was relating. Lambert sat by for 
He, too, had been at 


Kensington. He had seen none of the wonders 


| which Sir Miles described. 
greatest monarch and the finest gentleman in | 


‘*We are proud of you, dear George. We 
love you, my dear nephew—we all love you, we 
are all proud of you—” 


“Yes; but I like Harry best,” says a little 
voice. 

—‘‘not because you are wealthy! Screwby, 
take Master Miles to his governor. Go, dear 


child. Not because you are blessed with great 
estates and an ancient name; but because, 
George, you have put to good use the talents 
with which Heaven has adorned you; because 
you have fought and bled in your country’s 
cause, in your monarch’s cause, and as such are 
indeed worthy of the favor of the best of sover- 
eigns. General Lambert, you have kindly con- 
descended to look in on a country family, and 
partake of our unpretending meal. I hope we 
may see you some day when dhr hospitality is a 
little less homely. Yes, by George, General, 
you must and shall name a day when you and 
Mrs. Lambert, and your dear girls will dine 
with us. I'll take no refusal now, by George I 
wont!” bawls the knight. 

**You will accompany us, I trust, to my 
drawing-room ?” says my lady, rising. 

Mr. Lambert pleaded to be excused; but the 
ladies on no account would let dear George go 
away. No, positively, he should not go. They 
wanted to, make acquaintance with their cousin. 
They must hear about that dreadful battle and 
escape from the Indians. Tom Claypool came 
in and heard some of the story. Flora was list- 
ening to it with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and little Miles had just said: 

*¢ Why do you take your handkerchief, Flora ? 
You’re not crying a bit.” 

Being a man of great humor, Martin Lam- 
bert, when he went home, could not help en- 
tertaining his wife with an account of the new 
family with which he had made acquaintance. 
A certain cant word called humbug had lately 
come into vogue. Will it be believed that the 
General used it to designate the family of this 
virtuous country gentleman? He described 
the eager hospitalities of the father, the pomp- 
ous flatteries of the mother, and the daughters’ 
looks of admiration ; the toughness and scarci- 
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GEORGE MADE MUCH OF. 


ty of the mutton and the abominable taste and| ‘Why do you say ‘Bo!’ Martin?” asks the 
odor of the cordial ; and we may be sure Mrs. | lady. 

Lambert contrasted Lady Warrington’s recent ‘*T say ‘Bo!’ to a goose, my dear,” answers 
behavior to poor Harry with her present conduct | the General. 


to George. | And his wife vows she does not know what 
‘* Is this Miss Warrington really handsome ?” | he means, or of what he is thinking, and the 
asks Mrs. Lambert. General says, 


“Yes, she is very handsome indeed, and the ‘** Of course not.” 
most astounding flirt I have ever sct eyes on,” 


lies the G 1 
replies the General. : 
“The hypocrite! I have no patience with CHAPTER LIX. 
such people!” cries the lady. IN WHICH WE ARE TREATED TO A PLAY. 


To which the General, strange to say, only | - Tue real business of life, I fancy, can form 
replied by the monosyllable ‘* Bo!” but little portion of the novelist’s budget. When 
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he is speaking of the profession of arms, in 
which men can show courage or the reverse, 


and in treating of which the writer naturally | 


has to deal with interesting circumstances, ac- 
tions, and characters, introduting recitals of 
danger, devotedness, heroic deaths, and the like, 
the novelist may, perhaps, venture to deal with 
actual affairs of life; but, otherwise, they scarce- 
ly can enter into our stories. The main part 
of Ficulnus’s life, for instance, is spent in selling 
sugar, spices, and cheese; of Causidicus’s in 
poring over musty volumes of black-letter law ; 
of Sartorius’s in sitting, cross-legged, on a board 
after measuring gentlemen for coats and breech- 
es. What can a story-teller say about the pro- 
fessional existence of these men? Would a real 
rustical history of hobnails and eighteenpence a 
day be endurable? In the days whereof we 
are writing, the poets of the time chose to rep- 
resent a shepherd in pink breeches and a chintz 
waistcoat, dancing before his flocks, and playing 
a flageolet tied up with a blue satin ribbon. I 
say, in reply to gome objections which have been 
urged by potent and friendly critics, that of the 
actual affairs of life the novelist can not be ex- 
pected to treat—with the almost single exception 
of war before named. But law, stock-broking, 
polemical theology, linen-drapery, apothecary- 
business, and the like, how can writers manage 
fully to develop these in their stories? All au- 
thors can do is to depict men out of their business 
—in their passions, loves, laughters, amusements, 
hatreds, and what not—and describe these as 
well as they can, taking the business part for 
granted, and leavingit, asit were, forsubaudition. 








Thus, in talking of the present or 
the past world, I know I am only 
dangling about the theatre-lobbies, 
coffee-houses, ridottos, pleasure- 
haunts, fair-booths, and feasting and 
fiddling-rooms of life; that, mean- 
while, the great serious past or pres- 
ent world is plodding in its chambers, 
toiling at its humdrum looms, or jog- 
ging on its accustomed labors, and 
we are only seeing our characters 
away from their work. Corydon 
has to cart the litter and thrash the 
barley, as well as to make love to 
Phyllis; Ancillula has to dress and 
wash the nursery, to wait at break- 
fast and on her misses, to take the 
children out, etc., before she can have 
her brief sweet interview through the 
area-railings with Boopis, the police- 
man. All day long have his heels 
to beat the stale pavement before he 
has the opportunity to snatch the 
hasty kiss or the furtive cold pie. 
It is only at moments, and away from 
these labors, that we can light upon 
one character or the other; and 
hence, though most of the persons 
of whom we are writing have doubt- 
less their grave employments and 
avocations, it is only when they are 
disengaged and away from their work that we 
can bring them and the equally disengaged 
reader together. 

The Macaronis and fine gentlemen at White’s 
and Arthur’s continued to show poor Harry 
Warrington such a very cold shoulder that he 
sought their society less and less, and the Ring, 
and the Mall, and the gaming-table knew him no 
more. Madame de Bernstein was for her neph- 
ew’s braving the indifference of the world, and 
vowed that it would be conquered if he would 
but have courage to face it; but the young man 
was too honest to wear a smiling face when he 
was discontented, to disguise mortification or 
anger, to parry slights by adroit flatteries or 
cunning impudence—as many gentlemen and 
gentlewomen must and do who wish to succeed 
in society. 

**You pull a long face, Harry, and complain 
of the world’s treatment of you,” the old lady 
said. Fiddle-de-dee, Sir! Every body has to put 
up with impertinences: and if you get a box on 
the ear, now you are poor and cast down, you 
must say nothing about it, bear it with a smile, 
and if you can, revenge it ten years after. fot 
qui vous parle, Sir !—do you suppose I have had 
no humble pie to eat? All of us in our turn 
are called upon to swallow it; and, now you 
are no longer the Fortunate Youth, be the Clev- 
er Youth, and win back the place you have lost 
by your ill luck. Go about more than ever. 
Go to all the routs and parties to which you are 
asked, and to more still. Be civil to every body 
—to all women especially. Only, of course, 
take care to show your spirit, of which you have 
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plenty. With economy, and by your brother’s, 
I must say, admirable generosity, you can still 
make a genteel figure. With your handsome 
person, Sir, you can’t fail to get a rich heiress. 
Tenez! You should go among the merchants 
in the City, and look out there. They won’t 
know that you are out of fashion at the court- 
end of the town. With a little management, 
there is not the least reason, Sir, why you should 
not make a good position for yourself still. 
When did you go to see my lady Yarmouth, 
pray? Why did you not improve that connec- 
tion? She took a great fancy to you. I de- 
sire you will be constant at her ladyship’s even- 
ings, and lose no opportunity of paying court to 
her.” 

Thus the old woman who had loved Harry so 
on his first appearance in England, who had 
been so eager for his company, and pleased with 
his artless conversation, was taking the side of 
the world, and turning against him. Instead 
of the smiles and kisses with which the fickle 
old creature used once to greet him, she received 
him with coldness; she became peevish and pat- 
ronizing; she cast jibes and scorn at him before 
her guests, making his honest face flush with 
humiliation, and awaking the keenest pangs of 
grief and amazement in his gentle manly heart. 
Madame de Bernstein’s servants, who used to 
treat him with such eager respect, scarcely paid 
him now any attention. My lady was often in- 
disposed or engaged when he called on her; her 
people did not press him to wait; did not vol- 
unteer to ask whether he would stay and dine, 
as they used in the days when he was the For- 
tunate Youth and companion of the wealthy and 
great. Harry carried his woes to Mrs. Lambert. 
In a passion of sorrow he told her of his aunt’s 
cruel behavior to him. He was stricken down 
and dismayed by the fickleness and heartless- 
ness of the world in its treatment ofhim. While 
the good lady and her daughters would move 
to and fro, and busy themselves with the cares 
of the house, our poor lad would sit glum in a 
window seat, heart-sick and silent: 

“T know you are the best people alive,” he 
would say to the ladies, ‘‘and the kindest, and 
that I must be the dullest company in the world 
—yes, that I am.” 

** Well, you are not very lively, Harry,” says 
Miss Hetty, who began to command him, and 
perhaps to ask herself, “‘What! Is this the 
gentleman whom I took to be such a hero?” 

*¢ If he is unhappy why should he be lively ?” 
asks Theo, gently. ‘‘He has a good heart, 
and is pained at his friends’ desertion of him. 
Sure, there is no harm in that ?” 

I would have too much spirit to show I was 
hurt, though,” cries Hetty, clenching her little 
fists. ‘* And I would smile, though that horri- 
ble old painted woman boxed my ears. She is 
horrible, Mamma. Youthinkso yourself, Theo! 
Own, now, you think so yourself! You said 
so last night, and acted her coming in on her 
crutch, and grinning round to the company.” 

** I mayn’t like her,” says Theo, turning very 


red. ‘* But there is no reason why I should 
call Harry’s aunt names before Harry’s face.” 

‘*You provoking thing, you are always right!” 
cries Hetty; ‘‘ and that’s what makes me so an- 
gry. Indeed, Harry, it was very wrong of me 
to make rude remarks about any of your rela- 
tions.” 

**T don’t care about the others, Hetty ; but it 
seems hard that this one should turn upon me. 
I had got to be very fond of her; and, you see, 
it makes me mad, somehow, when people I’m 
very fond of turn away from me, or act unkind 
to me.” 

‘** Suppose George were to do so?” asks Het- 
ty. You see it was George and Hetty, and 
Theo and Harry, among them now. 

**You are very clever and very lively, and 
you may suppose a number of things; but not 
that, Hetty, if you please,” cried Harry, stand- 
ing up, and looking very resolute and angry. 
‘* You don’t know my brother as I know him— 
or you wouldn’t take—such a—liberty as to sup- 
pose—my brother, George, could do any thing 
unkind or unworthy!” Mr. Harry was quite in 
a flush as he spoke. 

Hetty turned very white ; then she looked up 
at Harry, and then she did not say a single 
word. 

Then Harry said, in his simple way, before 
taking leave, ‘‘I’m very sorry, and I beg your 
pardon, Hetty, if I said any thing rough, or that 
seemed unkind ; but I always fight up if any 
body says any thing against George.” 

Hetty did not answer a word out of her pale 
lips, but gave him her hand, and dropped a prim 

little courtesy. 

| When she and Theo were together at night, 
|making curl-paper contidences, ‘‘Oh!” said 
| Hetty, ‘‘I thought it would be so happy to see 
him every day, and was so glad when papa said 
we were to stayin London! And now1 do see 
him, you see, I go on offending him. I can’t 
help offending him; and I know he is not clev- 
er, Theo. Butoh! isn’t he good, and kind, and 
brave? Didn’t he look handsome when he was 
angry ?” 

“ You silly little thing, you are always trying 
to make him look handsome,” Theo replied. 

It was Theo and Hetty, and Harry ane 
George, among these young people, then; and 
I dare say the reason why General Lamberi 
chose to apply the monosyllable Bo to the mo- 
ther of his daughters was as a rebuke to that 
good woman for the inveterate, love of senti- 
ment and propensity to match-making which 
belonged to her (and every other woman in the 
world whose heart is worth a fig); and as a 
| hint that Madam Lambert was a goose if she 
| fancied the two Virginian lads were going to 
| fall in love with the young women of the Lam- 

bert house. Little Het might have her fancy 








‘little girls will—but they get it over; and you 
| know, Molly (which dear, soft-hearted Mrs. 
| Lambert could not deny), you fancied some- 
| body else before you fancied me,” says the Gen- 
{eral; but Harry had evidently not been smitten 
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by Hetty; and, now he was superseded, as it 
were, by having an elder brother over him, and 
could not even call the coat upon his back his 
own, Master Harry was no great catch. 

“Qh yes; now he is poor we will show him 
the door, as all the rest of the world does, I 
suppose,” says Mrs. Lambert. 

‘¢ That is what I always do—isn’t it, Molly? 
—turn my back on my friends in distress ?” asks 
the General. 

‘No, my dear! Iam a goose, now, and that 
I own, Martin!” says the wife, having recourse 
to the usual pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Let the poor boy come to us, and welcome: 
ours is almost the only house in this selfish place 
where so much can be said for him. He is un- 
happy, and to be with us puts him at ease: in 
God’s name let him be with us!” says the kind- 
hearted officer. Accordingly, whenever poor, 
crest-fallen Hal wanted a dinner, or an even- 
ing’s entertainment, Mr. Lambert’s table had a 
corner for him. So was George welcome, too. 
He went among the Lamberts, not at first with 
the cordiality which Harry felt for these people, 
and inspired among them ; for George was cold- 
er in his manner, and more mistrustful of him- 
self and others, than his twin-brother; but there 
was a goodness and friendliness about the fam- 
ily which touched almost all people who came 
into frequent contact with them; and George 
soon learned to love them for their own sake, 
as well as for their constant regard and kind- 
ness to his brother. He could not but see and 
own how sad Harry was, and pity his brother’s 
depression. In his sarcastic way George would 








often take himself to task before his brother for 
coming to life again, and say, ‘‘ Dear Harry, I | 
am George the Unlucky, though you have ceased 

to be Harry the Fortunate. Florac would have | 
done much better not to pass his sword through 
that Indian’s body, and to have left my scalp as | 
an ornament for the fellow’s belt. I say he | 
would, Sir! At White’s the people would have | 
respected you. Our mother would have wept 
over me as a defunct angel, instead of being 
angry with me for again supplanting her favor- 
ite—you are her favorite; you deserve to be her 
favorite: every body's favorite: only, if I had 
not come back, your favorite, Maria, would have 
insisted on marrying you; and that is how the 
gods would have revenged themselves upon you 
for your prosperity.” 

‘*T never know whether you are laughing at 
me or yourself, George,” says the brother. ‘I 
never know whether you are serious or jest- 
ing.” 

‘Precisely my own case, Harry, my dear!” 
says George. 

‘* But this I know, that there never was a 
better brother in all the world; and never bet- 
ter people than the Lamberts.” 

** Never was truer word said!” cries George, 
taking his brother’s hand. 

*¢ And if I’m unhappy, ’tis not your fault— 





not their fault—nor perhaps mine, George,” 
continues the younger. ‘‘’Tis fate, you see; | 


’tis the having nothing to do. I must work; 
and how, George ?—that is the question.” 

“We will see what our mother says. We 
must wait till we hear from her,” says George. 

‘*T say, George! Do youknow, I don’t think 
I should much like going back to Virginia?” 
says Harry, in a low, alarmed voice. 

‘*What! in love with one of the lasses here?” 

**Love ’em like sisters—with all my heart, 
of course, dearest, best girls! but, having come 
out of that business, thanks to you, I don’t want 
to go back, you know. No! no! It is not for 
that I fancy staying in Europe better than going 
home. But, you see, I don’t fancy hunting, 
duck-shooting, tobacco-planting, whist-playing, 
and going to sermon, over and over and over 
again, for all my life, George. And what else 
is there to do at home? What on earth is 
there for me to do at all, Isay? That's what 
makes me miserable. It would not matter for 
you to be a younger son; you are so clever you 
would make your way any where; but for a 
poor fellow like me, what chance is there? 
Until I do something, George, I shall be miser- 
able, that’s what I shall!” 

“ Have I not always said so? 
coming round to my opinion?” 

‘* What opinion, George? You know pretty 
much whatever you think, I think, George!” 
says the dutiful junior. 

**That Florac had best have left the Indian 
to take my scalp, my dear!” 

At which Harry bursts away with an angry 
exclamation; and they continue to puff their 
pipes in friendly union. 

They lived together, each going his own gait; 
and not much intercourse, save that of affec- 
tion, was carried on between them. Harry 
never would venture to meddle with George’s 
books, and would sit as dumb as a mouse at the 
lodgings while his brother was studying. They 
removed presently from the court-end of the 
town, Madame Bernstein pishing and pshawing 
at their change of residence. But George took 
a great fancy to frequenting Sir Hans Sloane’s 
new reading-room and museum, just set up in 
Montague House, and he took cheerful lodgings 
in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, looking over 
the delightful fields toward Hampstead, at the 
back of the Duke of Bedford’s gardens. And 
Lord Wrotham’s family coming to May Fair, 
and Mr. Lambert, having business which de- 
tained him in London, had to change his house 
too, and engaged furnished apartments in Soho, 
not very far off from the dwelling of our young 
men; and it was, as we have said, with the Lam- 
berts that Harry, night after night, took refuge. 

George was with them often, too; and, as 
the acquaintance ripened, he frequented their 
house with increasing assiduity, finding their 
company more to his taste than that of Aunt 
Bernstein’s polite circle of gamblers, than Sir 
Miles Warrington’s port and mutton, or ‘the 
daily noise and clatter of the coffee-houses. 
And as he and the Lambert ladies were alike 
strangers in London, they partook of its pleas- 
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ures together, and, no doubt, went to Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh, to Marybone Gardens, and the 
play, and the Tower, and wherever else there 
was honest amusement to be had in those days. 
Martin Lambert loved that his children should 
have all the innocent pleasure which he could 
procure for them, and Mr. George, who was of 
a most generous, open-handed disposition, liked 
to treat his friends likewise, especially those who 
had been so admirably kind to his brother. 

With all the passion of his heart Mr. War- 
rington loved a play. He had never enjoyed 
this amusement in Virginia, and only once or 
twice at Quebec, when he visited Canada; and 
when he came to London, where the two houses 
were in their full glory, I believe he thought he 
never could have enough of the delightful en- 
tertainment. Any thing he liked himself he 
naturally wished to share among his compan- 
ions. No wonder that he was eager to take his 
friends to the theatre, and we may be sure our 
young country folks were not unwilling. Shall 
it be Drury Lane or Covent Garden, ladies? 
There was Garrick and Shakspeare at Drury 
Lane. Well, will it be believed, the ladies 
wanted to hear the famous new author whose 
piece was being played at Covent Garden ? 

At this time a star of genius had arisen, and 
was blazing with quite a dazzling brilliancy. 
The great Mr. John Home, of Scotland, had 
produced a tragedy, than which, since the days 
of the ancients, there had been nothing more 
classic and elegant. What had Mr. Garrick 
meant by refusing such a master-piece for his 
theatre? Say what you will about Shakspeare; 
in the works of that undoubted great poet (who 
had begun to grow vastly more popular in En- 
gland since Monsieur Voltaire attacked him), 
there were many barbarisms that could not but 
shock a polite auditory; whereas Mr. Home, 
the modern author, knew how to be refined in 
the very midst of grief and passion; to repre- 
sent death, not merely as awful, but graceful 
and pathetic; and never condescended to de- 
grade the majesty of the Tragic Muse by the 
ludicrous apposition of buffoonery and familiar 
punning, such as the elder playwright certainly 
had resort to. Besides, Mr. Home’s perform- 
ance had been admired in quarters so high, and 
by personages whose taste was known to be as 
elevated as their rank, that all Britons could 
not but join in the plaudits for which august 
hands had given the signal. Such, it was said, 
was the opinion of the very best company, in 
the coffee-houses, and among the wits about 
town. Why, the famous Mr. Gray, of Cam- 
bridge, said there had not been for a hundred 
years any dramatic dialogue of such a true style; 
and as for the poet’s native capital of Edin- 
burgh, where the piece was first brought out, it 
was even said that the triumphant Scots called 
out from the pit (in their dialect), ““Where’s 
Wully Shakspeare noo?” 

**T should like to see the man who could 
beat Willy Shakspeare,” says the General, 
laughing. 


“Mere national prejudice,” says Mr. War- 
rington. 

‘* Beat Shakspeare, indeed!” cries Mrs. Lam- 
bert. 

** Pooh, pooh! you have cried more over Mr. 
Sam Richardson than ever you did over Mr. 
Shakspeare, Molly!” remarks the General. ‘I 
think few women love to read Shakspeare: they 
say they love it, but they don’t.” 

‘*Qh, papa!” cry three ladies, throwing up 
three pair of hands. 

**Well, then, why do you all three prefer 
‘Douglas?’ And you boys, who are such To- 
| ries, will you go see a play which is wrote by 
a Whig Scotchman, who was actually made 
prisoner at Falkirk ?” 

* Relicté non bene parmuld,” says Mr. Jack 
the scholar. : 

‘* Nay; it was relicté bene parmuld,” cried the 
General. ‘‘It was the Highlanders who flung 
their targes down, and made fierce work among 
us red coats. If they had fought all their fields 
as well as that, and young Perkin had not turn- 
ed back from Derby-—” 

“T know which side would be rebels, and 
who would be called the Youn z Pretender,” in- 
terposed George. 

‘‘Hush! you must please to remember my 
cloth, Mr. Warrington,” said the General, with 
some gravity; ‘‘and that the cockade I wear 
is a black, not a white one! Well, if you will 
not love Mr. Home for his politics, there is, I 
think, another reason, George, why you should 
like him.” 

‘*¢T may have Tory fancies, Mr. Lambert; but 
I think I know how to love and honor a good 
Whig,” said George, with a bow to the General: 
‘and why should I like this Mr. Home, Sir?” 

‘** Because, being a Presbyterian clergyman, 
he has committed the heinous crime of writing 
| a play, and his brother parsons have barked out 
an excommunication at him. They took the 
| poor fellow’s means of livelihood away from 
him for his performance; and he would have 
starved, but that the young Pretender on our 
side of the water has given him a pension.” 

“If he has been persecuted by the parsons 
there is hope for him,” says George, smiling. 
‘And henceforth I declare myself ready to 
hear his sermons.” 

**Mrs. Woffington is divine in it, though not 
generally famous in tragedy. Barry is draw- 
ing tears from all eyes; and Garrick is wild at 
having refused the piece. Girls, you must 
bring each a half dozen handkerchiefs! As for 
Mamma, I can not trust her; and she positive- 
ly must be left at home.” 

But Mamma persisted she would go; and, if 
need were to weep, she would sit and cry her 
eyes out in acorner. They all went to Covent 
Garden, then; the most of the party duly pre- 
pared to see one of the master-pieces of the age 
and drama. Could they not all speak long 
pages of Congreve? had they not wept and 
|kindled over Otway and Rowe? Oh ye past 
‘literary glories, that were to be eternal, how 
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long have you been dead? Who knows much 
more now than where your graves are? Poor, 
neglected Muse of the by-gone theatre! She 
pipes for us, and we will not dance; she tears 
her hair, and we will not weep. And the Im- 
mortals of our time, how soon shall they be 
dead and buried, think you? How many will 
survive? How long shall it be ere Nox et Do- 
mus Plutonia shall overtake them? 

So away went the pleased party to Covent 
Garden to see the tragedy of the immortal John 
Home. The ladies and the General were con- 
veyed in a glass coach, and found the young 
men in waiting to receive them at the theatre 
door. Hence they elbowed their way through 
a crowd of torch-boys, and a whole regiment of 
footmen. Little Hetty fell to Harry’s arm in 
this expedition, and the blushing Miss Theo was 
handed to the box by Mr. George. Gumbo had 
kept the places until his masters arrived, when 
he retired, with many bows, to take his own 
seat in the footman’s gallery. They had good 
places in a front box, and there was luckily a 
pillar behind which Mamma could weep in com- 
fort. And opposite them they had the honor to 
see the august hope of the empire, his Royal 
Highness George Prince of Wales, with the 
Princess Dowager his mother, whom the people 
greeted with loyal, but not very enthusiastic, 
plaudits. That handsome man standing behind 
his Royal Highness was my Lord Bute, the 
Prince’s Groom of the Stole, the patron of the 
poet whose performance they had come to see, 
and over whose work the Royal party had al- 
ready wept more than once. 

How can we help it if, during the course of 
the performance, Mr. Lambert would make his 
jokes, and mar the solemnity of the scene? At 
first, as the reader of the tragedy well knows, 
the characters are occupied in making a num- 
ber of explanations. Lady Randolph explains 
how it is that she is so melancholy. Married 
to Lord Randolph somewhat late in life, she 
owns, and his lordship perceives, that a dead 
lover yet occupies all her heart; and her hus- 
band is fain to put up with this dismal, second- 
hand regard, which is all that my lady can be- 
stow. Hence, an invasion of Scotland by the 
Danes is rather a cause of excitement than dis- 
gust to my lord, who rushes to meet the foe, and 
forget the dreariness of his domestic circum- 
stances. Welcome Vikings and Norsemen! 
Blow, northern blasts, the invaders’ keels to 
Scotland’s shore! Randolph and other heroes 
will be on the beach to give the foemen a wel- 
come! His lordship has no sooner disappear- 
ed behind the trees of the forest but Lady Ran- 
dolph begins to explain to her confidante the 
circumstances of her early life. The fact was, 
she had made a private marriage, and what 
would the confidante say if, in early youth, she, 
Lady Randolph, had lost a husband? In the 
cold bosom of the earth was lodged the husband 
of her youth; and in some cavern of the ocean 
lies her child and his! 

Up to this the General behaved with as great 





gravity as any of his young companions to the 
play; but when Lady Randolph proceeded to 
say, ‘‘ Alas! Hereditary evil was the cause of 
my misfortunes!” he nudged George Warring- 
ton, and looked so droll that the young man 
burst out laughing. 

The magic of the scene was destroyed after 
that. These two gentlemen went on cracking 
jokes during the whole of the subsequent per- 
formance, to their own amusement, but the in- 
dignation of their company, and perhaps of the 
people in the adjacent boxes. Young Douglas, 
in those days, used to wear a white satin “shape” 
slashed at the legs and body, and when Mr. 
Barry appeared in this droll costume, the Gen- 
eral vowed it was the exact dress of the High- 
landers in the late war. The Chevalier’s Guard, 
he declared, had all white satin slashed breeches, 
and red boots—‘‘ only they left them at home, 
my dear,” adds this wag. Not one pennyworth 
of sublimity would he or George allow hence- 
forth to Mr. Home’s performance. As for Har- 
ry, he sat in very deep meditation over the scene ; 
and when Mrs. Lambert offered him a penny 
for his thoughts, he- said, ‘‘That he thought 
Young Norval, Douglas, What-d’ye-call-’em, the 
fellow in white satin—who looked as old as his 
mother—was very lucky to be able to distin- 
guish himself so soon. I wish I could get a 
chance, Aunt Lambert,” says he, drumming on 
his hat; on which Mamma sighed, and Theo, 
smiling, said, ‘‘ We must wait, and perhaps the 
Danes will land.” 

**How do you mean?” asks simple Harry. 

**Oh! the Danes always land, pour qui scait at- 
tendre!” says kind Theo, who had hold of her sis- 
ter’s little hand, and, I dare say, felt its pressure. 

She did not behave unkindly—that was not 
in Miss Theo’s nature—but somewhat coldly to 
Mr. George, on whom she turned her back, ad- 
dressing remarks, from time to time, to Harry. 
In spite of the gentlemen’s scorn, the women 
chose to be affected. A mother and son, meet- 
ing in love and parting in tears, will always 
awaken emotion in female hearts. 

‘** Look, Papa! there is an answer to all your 
jokes!” says Theo, pointing toward the stage. 

At a part of the dialogue between Lady Ran- 
dolph and her son, one of the grenadiers on 
guard on each side of the stage, as the custom 
of those days was, could not restrain his tears, 
and was visibly weeping before the side box. 

‘*You are right, my dear,” says Rapa. 

*¢Didn’t I tell you she always is?” interposes 
Hetty. 

** Yonder sentry is a better critic than we are, 
and a touch of nature masters us all.” 

** Tamen usque recurrit !” cries the young stu- 
dent from college. 

George felt abashed somehow, and interested 
too. He had been sneering, and Theo sympa- 
thizing. Her kindness was better—nay, wiser 
—than his skepticism, perhaps. Nevertheless, 
when, at the beginning of the fifth act of the 
play, young Douglas, drawing his sword and 
looking up at the gallery, bawled out— 
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Ye glorious stars! high heaven's resplendent host! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complained, 

Hear and record my soul's unaltered wish: 

Living or dead, let me but be renowned! 

May Heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane 
To give a bold defiance to our host! 

Before he speaks it out, I will accept, 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die! 


The gods, to whom Mr. Barry appealed, sa- 
luted this heroic wish with immense applause, 
and the General clapped his hands prodigious- 
ly. His daughter was rather disconcerted. 

“This Douglas is not only brave, but he is 
modest!” says Papa. 


“JT own I think he need not have asked for | = 


a gigantic Dane,” says Theo, smiling, as Lady 
Randolph entered in the midst of the gallery- 
thunder. 


When the applause had subsided, Lady Ran- | - 


dolph is made to say— 
My son, I heard a voice! 

**T think she did hear a voice!” cries Papa. 
** Why, the fellow was bellowing like a bull of 
Bashan.” And the General would scarcely be- 
have himself from henceforth to the end of the 
performance. He said he was heartily glad 
that the young gentleman was put to death be- 
hind the scenes. When Lady Randolph’s friend 
described how her mistress had ‘flown like 
lightning up the hill, and plunged herself into 
the empty air,” Mr. Lambert said he was de- 
lighted to be rid of her. ‘*And as for that 
story of her early marriage,” says he, ‘‘I have 
my very strongest doubts about it.” 

*‘Nonsense, Martin! Look, children! Their 
Royal Highnesses are moving.” 

The tragedy over, the Princess Dowager and 
the Prince were, in fact, retiring; though, I 
dare say, the latter, who was always fond of a 
farce, would have been far better pleased with 
that which followed than he had been with Mr. 
Home’s dreary tragic master-piece. 


———_.>—_—_ 


CHAPTER LX. 


WHICH TREATS OF MACBETH, A SUPPER, AND A 
PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. 


Wuen the performances were concluded, our 
friends took coach for Mr. Warrington’s lodg- 
ing, where the Virginians had provided an ele- 
gant supper. Mr. Warrington was eager to 
treat them in the handsomest manner, and the 
General and his wife accepted the invitation 
of the two bachelors, pleased to think that they 
could give their young friends pleasure. Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Lambert, their son from college, 
their two blooming daughters, and Mr. Spencer 

‘of the Temple, a new friend whom George had 
met at the coffee-house, formed the party, and 
partook with cheerfulness of the landlady’s fare. 
The order of their sitting I have not been able 
exactly to ascertain; but, somehow, Miss Theo 
had a place next to the chickens and Mr. George 
Warrington, while Miss Hetty and a ham di- 








bert must have been on George’s right hand, so 
that we have but to settle the three places of the 
General, his son, and the Templar. 

Mr. Spencer had been at the other theatre, 
where, on a former day, he had actually intro- 
duced George to the green-room. The con- 
versation about the play was resumed, and some 
of the party persisted in being delighted with it. 

** As for what our gentlemen say, Sir,” cries 
Mrs. Lambert to Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ you must not 
believe a word of it. ’Tis a delightful piece, 
and my husband and Mr. George behaved as ill 
as possible.” 

‘¢ We laughed in the wrong place, and when 
we ought to have cried,” the General owned; 
‘that’s the truth.” . 

**You caused all the people in the boxes 
about us to look round and cry, ‘Hush!’ You 
made the pit-folks say, ‘Silence in the boxes, 
yonder!’ Such behavior I never knew, and 
quite blushed for you, Mr. Lambert!” 

‘*Mamma thought it was a tragedy, and we 
thought it was a piece of fun,” says the Gener- 
al. ‘‘George and I behaved perfectly well, 
didn’t we, Theo?” 

‘*Not when I was looking your way, Papa!” 
Theo replies. At which the General asks, 
‘¢ Was there ever such a saucy baggage seen?” 

**You know, Sir, I didn’t speak till I was 
bid,” Theo continues, modestly. ‘I ownI was 
very much moved by the play, and the beauty 
and acting of Mrs. Woffington. I am sorry 
that the poor mother should find her child, and 
lose him. I am sorry too, Papa, if I oughtn’t 
to have been sorry !” adds the young lady, with 
a smile. 

‘Women are not so clever as men, you 
know, Theo!” cries Hetty, from her end of the 
table, with a sly look at Harry. ‘The next 
time we go to the play, please, brother Jack, 
pinch us when we ought to cry, or give us a 


vided the attentions of Mr. Harry. Mr. Lam-! nudge when it is right to laugh.” 
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MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH. 


**T wish we could have had the fight,” said | ‘‘It would require no giant,” he added, “to 
General Lambert— ‘‘the fight between little knock over yonder little fellow in the red boots. 


Norval and the gigantic Norwegian—that would 
have been rare sport: and you should write, 
Jack, and suggest it to Mr. Rich, the manager!” 

‘**T have not seen that; but I saw Slack and 
Broughton at Marybone Gardens!” says Har- 
ry, gravely ; and wondered if he had said some- 
thing witty, as all the company laughed so. 


I, for one, could throw him over my shoulder.” 

‘Mr. Garrick is a little man. But there are 
times when he looks a giant,” says Mr. Spencer. 
** How grand he was in Macbeth, Mr. Warring- 
ton! How awful that dagger-scene was! You 
should have seen our host, ladies! I present- 
ed Mr. Warrington in the Green Room to Mr. 
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Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, and Lady Mac- 
beth did him the honor to take a pinch out of 
his box.” 

“Did the wife of the Thane of Cawdor 
sneeze?” asked the General, in an awful voice. 

**She thanked Mr. Warrington in tones so 
hollow and tragic that he started back, and 
must have upset some of his rappee, for Mac- 
beth sneezed thrice.” 

‘*Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth!” cries the 
General. 

And the great philosopher, who was standing 
by, Mr. Johnson, says, ‘‘ You must mind, Davy, 
lest thy sneeze should awaken Duncan!” who, 
by-the-way, was talking with the three witches 
as they sat against the wall. 

“What! Have you been behind the scenes 
at the play? Oh, I would give worlds to go be~ 
hind the scenes!” cries Theo. 

** And see the ropes pulled, and smell the 
tallow candles, and look at the pasteboard gold, 
and the tinsel jewels, and the painted old wo- 
men, Theo? No. Do not look too close,” 
says the skeptical young host, demurely drink- 
ing a glass of hock. ‘‘ You were angry with 
your Papa and me.” 

‘“‘Nay, George!” cries the girl. 

‘*Nay? Isay, yes! You were angry with 
us because we laughed when you were disposed 
to be crying. If I may speak for you, Sir, as 
well as myself,” says George (with a bow to his 
guest, General Lambert), “I think we were not 
inclined to weep, like the ladies, because we 
stood behind the author's scenes of the play, as 
it were. Looking close up to the young hero, 
we saw how much of him was rant and tinsel ; 
and as for the pale, tragical mother, that her 
pallor was white chalk, and her grief her pocket- 
handkerchief. Own, now, Theo, you thought 
me very unfeeling?” 

“<Tf you find it out, Sir, without my owning 
it, what is the good of my confessing?” says 
Theo. 

‘¢ Suppose I were to die,” goes on George, 
‘Sand you saw Harry in grief, you would be 
seeing a genuine afiliction, a real tragedy; you 
would grieve too. But you wouldn’t be affect- 
ed if you saw the undertaker in weepers and a 
black cloak !” 

“Indeed but I should, Sir!” says Mrs. Lam- 
bert; “and so, I promise you, would any daugh- 
ter of mine.” 

‘Perhaps we might find weepers of our own, 
Mr. Warrington,” says Theo, ‘‘in such a case.” 

**Would you?” cries George, and his cheeks 
and Theo’s simultaneously flushed up with red ; 
I suppose because they both saw Hetty’s bright 
young eyes watching them. 

‘The elder writers tinderstood but little of 
the pathetic,” remarked Mr. Spencer, the Tem- 
ple wit. 

‘¢ What do you think of Sophocles and Antig- 
one ?” calls out Mr. John Lambert. 

*‘Faith, our wits trouble themselves little 
about him, unless an Oxford gentleman comes 
to remind us of him! I did not mean to go 





back further than Mr. Shakspeare, who, as you 
will all agree, does not understand the elegant 
and pathetic as well as the moderns. Has he 
ever approached Belvidera, or Monimia, or Jane 
Shore; or can you find in his comic female char- 
acters the elegance of Congreve ?” and the Tem- 
plar offered snuff to the right and left. . 

**T think Mr. Spencer himself must have 
tried his hand?” asks some one. 

‘“*Many gentlemen of leisure have. Mr. 
Garrick, I own, has had a piece of mine, and 
returned it.” 

** And I confess that I have four acts of a 
play in one of my boxes,” says George. 

‘“*T'll be bound to say it’s as good as any of 
’em,” whispers Harry to his neighbor. 

“Ts it a tragedy or a comedy?” asks Mrs. 
Lambert. 

‘Oh, a tragedy, and two or three dreadful 
murders at least!” George replies. 

“Let us play it, and let the audience look to 
their eyes! Yet my chief humor is for a ty- 
rant,” says the General. 

“The tragedy, the tragedy!” Go and fetch 
the tragedy this moment, Gumbo!” calls Mrs. 
Lambert to the black. Gumbo makes a low 
bow, and says ‘‘ Tragedy?” yes, madam.” 

‘In the great cow-skin trunk, Gumbo,” George 
says, gravely. 

Gumbo bows, and says ‘Yes, Sir, with still 
superior gravity. 

“But my tragedy is at the bottom of I don’t 
know how much linen, packages, books, and 
boots, Hetty.” 

‘*Never mind, let us have it, and fling the 
linen out of window!” cries Miss Hetty. 

** And the great cow-skin trunk is at our 
agent’s at Bristol; so Gumbo must get post- 
horses, and we can keep it up till he returns the 
day after to-morrow,” says George. 

The ladies groaned a comical Oh! and Papa, 
perhaps more seriously, said, ‘‘ Let us be thank- 
ful for the escape. Let us be thinking of going 
home too. Our young gentlemen have treated 
us nobly, and we will all drink a parting bum- 
per to Madam Esmond Warrington, of Castle- 
wood, in Virginia. Suppose, boys, you were 
to find a tall, handsome step-father when you 
got home? Ladies as old as she have been 
known to marry before now.” 

“To Madam Esmond Warrington, my old 
school-fellow!” cries Mrs. Lambert. ‘I shall 
write and tell her what a pretty supper her sons 
have given us; and, Mr. George, I won’t say 
how ill you behaved at the play!” And, with 
this last toast, the company took leave; the 
General’s coach and servant, with a flambeau, 
being in waiting to carry his family home. 


After such an entertainment as that which 
Mr. Warrington had given, what could be more 
natural or proper than a visit from him to his 
guests, to inquire how they had reached home 
andrested? Why, their coach might have taken 
the open country behind Montague House, in the 
direction of Oxford Road, and been waylaid by 
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footpads in the fields. The ladies might have 
caught cold or slept ill after the excitement of 
the tragedy. In a word, there was no reason 
why he should make any excuse at all to him- 
self or them for visiting his kind friends; and 
he shut his books early at the Sloane Museum, 
and perhaps thought, as he walked away thence, 
that he remembered very little about what he 
had been reading. 

Pray what is the meaning of this eagerness, 
this hesitation, this pshawing and shilly-shally- 
ing, these doubts, this tremor as he knocks at the 
door of Mr. Lambert’s lodgings in Dean Street, 
and surveys the footman who comes to his sum- 
mons? Does any young man read? does any 
old one remember? does any wearied, worn, 
disappointed, pulseless heart recall the time of 
its full beat and early throbbing? It is ever so 
many hundred years since some of us were 
young; and we forget, but do not all forget. 
No, Madam, we remember with advantages, as 
Shakspeare’s Harry promised his soldiers they 
should do if they survived Agincourt and that 
day of St. Crispin. Worn old chargers turned 
out to grass, if the trumpet sounds over the 
hedge, may we not kick up our old heels and 
gallop a minute or so about the paddock till we 
are brought up roaring? I do not care for 
clown and pantaloon now, and think the fairy 
ugly, and her verses insufferable; but I like to 
see children at a pantomime. I do not dance 
or eat supper any more; but I like to watch 
Eugenio and Flirtilla twirling round in a pretty 
waltz, or Lucinda and Ardentio pulling a crack- 
er. Burn your little fingers, children! Blaze 
out little kindly flames from each other’s eyes! 
And then draw close together and read the 
motto (that old namby-pamby motto, so stale 
and so new!)—TI say, let her lips read it and 
his construe it; and so divide the sweatmeat, 
young people, and crunch it between you. I 
have no teeth. Bitter almonds and sugar dis- 
agree with me, I tell you; but, for all that, 
shall not bonbons melt in the mouth? 

We follow John up stairs to the General’s 
apartments, and enter with Mr. George Esmond 
Warrington, who makes a prodigious fine bow. 
There is only one lady in the room, seated near 
a window: there is got often much sunshine in 
Dean Street; the young lady in the window is 
no special beauty, but it is spring-time, and she 
is blooming vernally. A bunch of fresh roses 
is flushing in her honest cheek. I suppose her 
eyes are violets. If we lived a hundred years 
ago, and wrote in the Gent/eman’s or the Lon- 
don Magazine, we should tell Mr. Sylvanus Ur- 
ban that her neck was the lily, and her shape 
the nymph’s; we should write an acrostic about 
her, and celebrate our Lambertella in an elegant 
poem, still to be read between a neat new-en- 
graved plan of the city of Prague and the King 
of Prussia’s camp, and a map of Maryland and 
the Delaware counties. 

Here is Miss Theo blushing like a rose. 
What could Mamma have meant an hour since 
by insisting that she was very pale and tired, 
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and had best not come out to-day with the rest 
of the party? They were gone to pay their 
compliments to my Lord Wrotham’s ladies, and 
thank them for the house in their absence; and 
Papa was at the Horse Guards. He is in great 
spirits. I believe he expects some command, 
though Mamma is in a sad tremor lest he should 
again be ordered abroad. 

‘¢ Your brother and mine are gone to see our 
little brother at his school at the Chartreux. 
My brothers are both to be clergymen, I think,” 
Miss Theo continues. She is assiduously hem- 
ming at some article of boyish wearing apparel 
as she talks. A hundred years ago young ladies 
were not afraid either to make shirts or to name 
them. Mind, I don’t say they were the worse 
or the better for that plain stitching or plain 
speaking: and have not the least desire, my dear 
young lady, that you should make puddings or 
I should blaek boots. 

“So Harry has been with them?” “He oft- 
en comes, almost every day,” Theo says, looking 
up in George’s face. ‘‘Poorfellow! He likes 
us better than the fine folks, who don’t care for 
him now—now he is no longer a fine folk him- 
self,” adds the girl, smiling. ‘‘ Why have you 
not set up for the fashion, and frequented the 
chocolate-houses and the race-courses, Mr. War- 
rington ?” 

** Has my brother got so much good out of 
his gay haunts or his grand friends that I should 
imitate him?” 

‘*You might at least go to Sir Miles War- 
rington ; sure his arms are open to receive you! 
Her ladyship was here this morning in her chair, 
and to hear her praises of you! She declares 
you are in a certain way to preferment. She 
says his Royal Highness the Duke made much 
of you at court. When you are a great man 
will you forget us, Mr. Warrington ?” 

“Yes, when I am a great man I will, Miss 
Lambert.” 

“Well! Mr. George, then—” 

** Mr. George !” 

‘*When Papa and Mamma are here, I sup- 
pose there need be no mistering,” says Theo, 
looking out of the window, ever so little fright- 
ened. ‘And what have you been doing, Sir? 
Reading books, or writing more of your tragedy? 
Is it going to be a tragedy to make us cry, as 
we like them, or only to frighten us, as you like 
them ?” 

‘*There is plenty of killing, but, I fear, not 
much crying. I have not met many women. 
I have not been very intimate with those. I 
dare say what I have written is only taken out 
of books, or parodied from poems which I have 
read and imitated like other young men. Wo- 
men do not speak to me, generally—I am said 
to have a sarcastic way which displeases them.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you never cared to please them ?” 
inquires Miss Theo, with a blush. 

**T displeased you last night—you know I 
did?” 

“Yes; only it can’t be called displeasure, and 
afterward I thought I was wrong.” 
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*¢*Did you think about me at all when I was 
away, Theo?” 

‘Yes, George—that is, Mr.—well, George! 
I thought you and Papa were right about the 
play; and, as you said, that it was not real sor- 
row, only affectation, which was moving us. I 
wonder whether it is good or ill fortune to see 
so clearly? Hetty and I agreed that we would 
be very careful for the future how we allowed 
ourselves to enjoy a tragedy. So, be careful 
when yours comes! What is the name of it?” 

“He is not christened. Will you be the god- 
mother? The name of thechief character is—” 
but at this very moment Mamma and Miss Het- 
ty arrived from their walk—and Mammastraight- 
way began protesting that she never expected 
to see Mr. Warrington at all that day—that is, 
she thought he might come-—that is, it was very 
good of him to come, and the play and the sup- 
per of yesterday were all charming, except that 
Theo had a little headache this morning. 

“T dare say it is better now, Mamma,” says 
Miss Hetty. 

** Indeed, my dear, it never was of any con- 
sequence! and I told Mamma so,” says Miss 
Theo, with a toss of her head. 

Then they fell to talking about Harry. He 
was very low. He must have something to do. 
He was always going to the Military Coffee- 
house, and perpetually poring over the King of 
Prussia’s campaigns. It was not fair upon him 
to bid him remain in London, after his deposi- 
tion, asit were. Hesaid nothing, but you could 
see how he regretted his previous useless life, 
and felt his present dependence, by the manner 
in which he avoided his former haunts and as- 
sociates. Passing by the guard at St. James's, 
with John Lambert, he had said to brother Jack, 
‘¢ Why mayn’t I be a soldier, too? Iam as tall 
as yonder fellow, and can kill with a fowling- 
piece as well as any manI know. But I can’t 
earn so much as sixpence a day. I have squan- 
dered my own bread, and now I am eating half 
my brother’s. He is the best of brothers; but 
so much the more shame that I should live upon 
him. Don’t tell my brother, Jack Lambert.” 
** And my boy promised he zouldn’t teil,” says 
Mr. Lambert. Nodoubt. The girls were both 
out of the room when their mother made this 
speech to George Warrington. He, for his part, 
said he had written home to his mother—that 
half his little patrimony, the other half likewise, 
if wanted, were at Harry’s disposal, for purchas- 
ing a commission, or for any other project which 
might bring him occupation or advancement. 

**He has got a good brother, that is sure. 
Let us hope for good times for him,” sighs the 
lady. 

‘*The Danes always come pour qui sgait at- 
tendre,” George said, in a low voice. 

‘* What, you heard that? Ah! George, my 
Theo is an——. Ah! never mind what she 
is, George Warrington,” cried the pleased mo- 
ther, with brimful eyes. “Bah! I am going 
to make a gaby of myself, as I did at the trag- 
edy !” 





Now Mr..George had been revolving a fine 
private scheme, which he thought might turn 
to his brother’s advantage. After George’s 
presentation to his Royal Highness at Kensing- 
ton, more persons than one, his friend General 
Lambert included, had told him that the Duke 
had inquired regarding him, and had asked why 
the young man did not come to his levee. Im- 
portunity so august could not but be satisfied. 
A day was appointed between Mr. Lambert and 
his young friend, and they went to pay their 
duty to his Royal Highness at his house in Pall 
Mall. 

When it came to George’s turn to make a 
bow the Prince was especially gracious; he 
spoke to Mr. Warrington at some length about 
Braddock and the war, and was, apparently, 
pleased with the modesty and intelligence of 
the young gentleman’s answers. George as- 
cribed the failure of the expedition to the panic 
and surprise, certainly, but more especially to 
the delays occasioned by the rapacity, selfish- 
ness, and unfair dealing of the people of the 
colonies toward the King’s troops, who were 
come to defend them. ‘Could we have moved, 
Sir, a month sooner, the fort was certainly ours, 
and the little army had never been defeated,” 
Mr. Warrington said; in which observation his 
Royal Highness entirely concurred. 

*“*T am told you saved yourself, Sir, mainly 
by your knowledge of the French language,” 
the Royal Duke then affably observed. Mr. 
Warrington modestly mentioned how he had 
been in the French colonies in his youth, and 
had opportunities of acquiring that tongue. 

The Prince (who had a great urbanity when 
well pleased, and the finest sense of humor) con- 
descended to ask who had taught Mr. Warring- 
ton the language; and to express his opinion 
that, for the pronunciation, the French ladies 
were by far the best teachers. 

The young Virginian gentleman made a low 
bew, and said it was not for him to gainsay his 
Royal Highness; upon which the Duke was good 
enough to say (in a jocose manner) that Mr. 
Warrington was a sly dog. 

Mr. W. remaining respectfully silent, the 
Prince continued, most kindly: ‘‘I take the 
field immediately against the French, who, as 
you know, are threatening his Majesty’s Elect- 
oral dominions. If you have a mind to make 
the campaign with me, your skill in the lan- 
guage may be useful; and I hope we shall be 
more fortunate than poor Braddock!” + Every 
eye was fixed on a young man to whom s0 great 
a Prince offered so signal a favor. 

And now it was that Mr. George thought he 
would make his very cleverest speech. ‘‘ Sir,” 
he said, “‘ your Royal Highness’s most kind pro- 
posal does me infinite honor, but—” 

“ But what, Sir?” says the Prince, staring at 
him. 

‘*But I have entered myself of the Temple, 
to study our laws, and to fit myself for my du- 
ties at home. If my having been wounded in 
the service of my country be any claim on your 
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kindness, I would numbly ask that my brother, brother? Wait, Sir, till I offer you another!” 
who knows the French language as well as my- | And with this the Prince turned his back upon 
self, and has far more strength, courage, and | Mr. Warrington, just as abruptly as he turned 





military genius, might be allowed to serve your 
Royal Highness in the place of—” 

“« Enough, enough, Sir!” cried out the justly 
irritated son of the Monarch. ‘What! LI of- 
fer you a favor, and you hand it over to your 


| it on the French, a few months afterward. 

| **Oh,*George! oh, George! Here’s a pret- 
| ty kettle of fish!” groaned General Lambert, 
|9s he and his young friend walked home to- 
gether. 
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UNITED STATES. 
ONGRESS has been mainly occupied in discuss- 
ing the topics presented in the President’s Mes- 
sage, though as yet no decisive action has been 
reached upon any of the prominent subjects under 
consideration. — The first “‘ Congressional fight’ 
took place between Messrs. English of Indiana, 
and Montgomery of Pennsylvania, both of whom 
were prominent in the Kansas measures of the last 
session. They met in the street, when the latter 
refused to acknowledge the salutation of the for- 
mer, whereupon the gentleman from Indiana knock- 
ed down, with a heavy cane, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who retorted by flinging a brickbat 
at the other. 

In the Senate Mr. Douglas was displaced from 
his position as Chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, upon the ground that his views upon the 
question of popular sovereignty were not in accord- 
ance with those of the Democratic party. He is 
succeeded by Mr. Green, of Missouri.—The most 
interesting debates in the Senate have been upon 
the Pacific Railroad Bill. The absolute necessity 
of such a road is admitted by all; but there is a 
great diversity of opinion upon the mode of con- 
struction, and especially upon the line to be chosen. 
The Southern members wish the road to run 
through Arkansas, Texas, and New Mexico, while 
those from the North and West wish it to run 
through Kansas or Minnesota. Mr. Seward, of 
New York, on the 21st of December, made an elab- 
orate speech in support of the original bill. This, 
In effect, provides that the President shall be pro- 
vided with means to contract for the building of a 
railroad, starting on the western borders of the 
State of Missouri, at some point between the Big 
Sioux and the Kansas rivers, and thence proceed- 
ing to San Francisco, by the most eligible route, 
regard being had to feasibility, shortness, and econ- 
omy. He urged the immediate construction of 
the road on the grounds of public policy. If he 
were allowed to prescribe the route and the policy 
of constructing the railroad, he would choose a path 
which would be a continuation of the road that our 
great Northwestern emigration had hitherto fol- 
lowed. He would discard all employment of Com- 
panies, and all grants of public lands, and would 
build the road, as a military, postal, and national 


Atlantic and Pacific States would not remain al- 
ways united; and the action of Congress would 
decide whether Washington should remain the cap- 
ital of the whole United States, or only of the United 
States of the Atlantic, while the city of Mexico 
became the capital of the United States of the Pa- 
cific. Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, moved that the 
bill be recommitted, with instructions to the Com- 
mittee to report two routes—a Northern and a 
Southern one. He believed the dissolution of the 
| Union to be at hand, and was unwilling to vote 
|money and lands for a road which was sure to be 
located outside of the South; but wished the South 
|to have a route which should aid her while in the 
Union, and belong to her when out of it. Mr. Big- 
|ler, of Pennsylvania, advocated the building of 
| the road not so much as the best means of devel- 
oping the material wealth of the intervening coun- 
itry as of maintaining our rights and protecting 
| our citizens on the Pacific coast. The location of 
| the route, whether a few degrees further north or 
; south, was of secondary importance, though for 
| himself he preferred a central route. Viewed sim- 
| ply as a military measure, it was worthy of the 

best efforts of Government; for were war to break 
out with a great maritime Power, without this 
| means of concentrating our forces, California would 
| speedily be cut off from communication with the 
| Atlantic States. Six months of such awar might 
| cost more than such arailroad. With this road, 
| what Power would be strong enough to meet us on 
| the Pacific? Without it, what Power would be 
| too weak to annoy us there? He could see lit- 
| tle difference between the construction of such a 
| work and that of forts to defend the commer- 
cial cities of the sea-board. Three or four hundred 

millions of dollars would, if required, be voted for 
the purchase of Cuba, and why should not a grant 
of public lands be made for the protection of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon? As a channel 
of commerce, also, this road would open the direct 
route to China and Japan—not indeed for heavy 
tonnage, but for the finer fabrics, for precious met- 
als, and for the mails from the East to the West. 
Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, advocated the central route, 
as passing through the centre of population. Top- 
ographically, there was little difference between the 
three lines surveyed; either could be built in ten 











highway, with the money and credit of the Federal | or twelve years without deranging the financial 
Government, and surrender the lands along the | condition of the country. The work should be un- 
route to actual settlers, free of cost. But he had | dertaken by Government, since its cost — which 
concurred in the presentation of the present Bill, | would be one hundred millions of dollars, one- 
though objectionable in many particulars, as the | third of the surplus capital of the country—put it 
only alternative. The time for deliberation had | beyond the means of native capitalists or com- 
passed, and that for action had begun. The | panies, and it would not be advisable to place it 
road was wanted for political and military pur- | underforeigncontrol; and,furthermore, there would 
poses—commerce was a mere adjunct. If such | be no security that contractors, after having se- 
@ means of communication were not provided, the | cured the best lands in the fertile districts, would 
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push the road through the precipitous mountains 
and sterile plains of the interior.—Various amend- 
ments to the Bill have been proposed. One offered 
by Mr. Polk, of Missouri, in favor of the Southern 
route was lost by 17 to 29; another, by Mr. Foster, 
of Maine, providing that American iron should be 
exclusively used in the construction of the road, 
was adopted by 25 to 23.—Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, offered a new Bill, providing that the 
President and Senate should appoint five civil en- 
gineers, who, within two years, shall locate the 
route of a railroad from the Missouri River to San 
lrancisco, between the 34th and 43d parallels ; if 
the decision of the Commissioners is approved by 
the President, the railroad shall be built under the 
direction of a Board, consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, of the Interior, the Postmastez-General, 
and Attorney-General, who shall contract for its 
construction with the lowest bidders, in sections 
of not more than twenty-five miles, the money to 
be raised by loan, as needed, in sums of not more 
than $10,000,000 a year; from the passage of the 
Act until the road is located, all the public lands 
between these parallels to be withheld from sale, 
but to be open to pre-emption by actual settlers; 
then the proceeds of the lands for 150 miles on each 
side of the road to constitute a fund for the con- 
struction of the road and the payment of the debt 
incurred by it.—Mr. Rice, of Minnesota, offered a 
bill providing for the survey of two routes: one 
from Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound, with a branch 
to the navigable waters of the Columbia, the other 
from the western border of Texasto San Petro, or San 
Diego, on the Bay of San Francisco; the termini to 
be determined by the President, with the consent of 
the States and Territoriesin which they are situated; 
the lands for forty miles on each side of these routes 
to be surveyed, and the present settlers to have the 
right of pre-emption on the payment of ten cents 
per acre; each alternate section, for ten sections on 
each side of the routes, to be granted to the States 
and Territories in which they lie, for the construc- 
tion of the roads; 200 sections may be sold along 
every twenty miles of the road, as completed, but 
if the road is not completed within twenty years, 
all lands unsold to revert to the United States. 
Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, offered another amend- 
ment, referring the whole subject back to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, with instructions to ap- 
point three sets of Commissioners, each consisting 
ef three members, whose duty shall be to locate, 
within the present year, a Northern, a Central, and 
a Southern road, and to report the location and cost 
to the President, who shall thereupon enter into 
contracts, subject to the approval of Congress, for 
the building of the roads; none of the public lands 
to be alienated to the contractors, but the proceeds 
ef the sale to actual settlers, at the rate of $2 50 
an acre, to go toward paying the cost of the roads; 
whenever a section of twenty-five miles is built, 


Government shall issue bonds to the contractor for | 





uary ; at the last meeting in the old Hall eloquent 
commemorative speeches were made by the Vice- 
President and Senator Crittenden. 

In the House, besides some of the questions 
touched upon in the Senate, the most important 
business has been the passage, by a vote of 130 to 
73, of a bill granting pensions to those who were 
engaged in the war of 1812; the sums allowed are: 
for 60 days’ service $50 per annum; for 6 months 
50; for 12 months and upward $96; the widow 
of a pensioner to receive the pension during her 
natural life. The entire amount, exclusive of 
land grants, paid as army and navy pensions, from 
the organization of the Government to the 30th of 
June, 1858, is $86,376,087. 

The Message of the Governor of New Yori: 
gives the debt of the State as $31,000,000, of 
which $24,000,000 are placed to the canal account ; 
the whole amount of tolls upon the canals was 
$2,072,000, being $700,000 less than the current 
expenses, interest upon the debt, and other claims 
upon the canal revenues; he, however, recom- 
mends the speedy completion of the enlargement 
of the Erie canal. Aside from the canal deficiency, 
there is a deficiency in the general revenue of 
$460,000. There are 88 railroad corporations in 
the State, having a debt, funded and floating, of 
$109,000,000; the roads have cost $137,000,000; 
of these corporations only 14 paid dividends during 
the past year. He says that New York has always 
maintained a conservative attitude toward other 
States whose system of labor differs from her own; 
but while disclaiming all right or wish to interfere 
with their domestic concerns, she insists on her 
right to maintain the superiority of liberty over 
slavery, wherever the issue is legitimately pre- 
sented.—tThe Message of the Governor of J/assa- 
chusetts is devoted wholly to the concerns of that 
State, the financial affairs of which are represented 
to be in a very favorable condition. The public 
debt is $1,314,000, for the payment of which, as it 
becomes due, ample provision has been made; the 
school fund amounts to $1,500,000, which the 
Governor recommends should be increased to 
3,000,000, by the sale of lands.——The Message 
of the Governor of Pennsyl’ania gives a satisfac- 
tory view of the finances of the State, the revenue 
amounting to more than $4,000,000, exceeding 
the expenditures by $250,000; the supplies on 
hand being $750,000. The public debt is nearly 
$40,000,000, which he recommends should be great- 
ly reduced, with a view to its extinguishment. 
He opposes any addition, under the present system, 
to the banking capital or the number of banks; 
states that the condition of the General Treasury 
demonstrates the necessity of an increase in the 
tariff, and favors the President’s views in respect 
to specific duties. In reference to Kansas he says 
that, under various pretenses, the right of franchise 
has been denied the people of that Territory; he 
affirms that no fair construction can be given to the 





$10,000 a mile, to be secured by lien on the road. | ‘‘ Dred Scott’’ decision of the Supreme Court, which 
Bills have been introduced for building ten ad- | would make it the duty of Congress to protect 


ditional sloops of war ; for the organization of the 


| Slavery in the Territories, and condemns any such 
Territories of Arizona and Dacotah; granting | doctrine, no matter how sanctioned.——The Mes- 


1,000,000 acres of public land for the aid of schools | 


sage of the Governor of Ohio represents the general 


in the District of Columbia; for abolishing the | condition of the State as flourishing, the finances 
franking privilege, ete. ——The ‘‘ Leavenworth | are easy, the public works well-managed, and the 
Constitution” for Kansas was introduced by Mr. | agricultural interests of the State are recovering 
Seward. The French Spoliation Bill having been from the depression of last year. The number of 
discussed, was passed by 16 to 21.——The Senate | persons receiving public relief is one in one hun- 
teok possession of its new Hall on the 5th of Jan- | dred and sixty-two of the population. The ratio 
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of crimes to the population is about one to two 
hundred and eight; that of criminals being some- 
what less. The Governor thinks that the small 
ratio of convictions to crimes indicates a defective 
administration of justice, and is persuaded that in 
many cases murder escapes adequate punishment 
through the reluctance of juries to find verdicts 
which must be followed by sentence of death. He 
attributes half the crimes, and four-fifths of police 
offenses, to the intemperate use of ardent spirits, 
and recommends the establishment of an asylum 
for inebriates. The administration of civil justice, 
he says, has not disappointed the expectations of 
the advocates of an elective judiciary.——The Gov- 
ernor of Jndiana represents that the revenues of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal have greatly diminished, 
and fears that they will be insufficient to keep the 
works in repair; that the bond-holders have in- 
formed the trustees of their determination to close 
the canal and abandon the work whenever the rev- 
enues become inadequate. He says that the laws 
of the State in regard to the qualifications of voters 
are inadequate, and recommends a law inflicting 
severe penalties upon officers who admit illegal or 
refuse to admit legal votes——The Governor of 
Maine says that the finances of the State demand 
the most exact-economy in the public service. The 
expenditures of the year are estimated at $431,000, 
and the receipts at $368,000. He regards the pol- 
icy of the General Government tpon the Slavery 
question as injurious to the rights of the Free 
States, and calls upon the Legislatures and the 
people to maintain their resistance to the exten- 
sion of slavery.——The Governor of Delaware rec- 
ommends that the faith of the State be pledged in 
favor of railroads; that the Public School system 
be changed so as to secure the better education of 
children ; and favors the restoration of the tariff 
of 1842.—The Governor of Illinois represents the 
finances of the State to be in a favorable condition. 
The amount of taxable property has increased 
$50,000,000 during the year. The debt, principal 
and interest, is $11,138,000. During the past two 
years more than $1,100,000 have been paid; and 
the Governor anticipates that the whole will be 
paid within six years. In the present aspect of 
national politics he sees increased reason for a reit- 
eration of adhesion to the Union, and a declaration 
of opinions adverse to the extension of slavery. 
Mr. Douglas, who may now be styled an “ anti- 
Administration Democrat,” has been re-elected 
Senator from Illinois. Since the conclusion of the 
arduous canvass of the State he has made an ex- 
tended tour through the country, being every where 
received with great consideration.—Messrs. H. 8. 
Lane and W. M. M‘Carty, Republicans, have been 
elected United States Senators from Illinois, who 
will contest the seats now held by Messrs. Bright 
and Fitch, on the ground of illegality in their elec- 
tion by the last Legislature——Messrs. Preston, 
of Kentucky, and J. Glancy Jones, of Pennsylvania, 
the newly-appointed Ministers to Spain and Aus- 
tria, have set out for their respective posts. —— 
Recent intelligence has been received of the Para- 
guay fleet; the different vessels of which, having 
suffered somewhat from storms, are concentrating 
toward the mouth of the River La Plata.——New 
troubles, of a serious nature, have broken out in 
Kansas, and on the borders of Missouri. They 
are personal rather than political, growing out of 
feuds between two opposing gangs of desperadoes, 





ernor of the Territory has called out the military. 
—the filibusters who left Mobile in the Susan on 
the 6th of December returned to that port on the 1st 


of January. The vessel was driven by adverse 
winds on the coast of Honduras and wrecked on 
the 16th of December. With much difficulty the 
men made their way to Belize, where they found 
themselves unable to procure a vessel to carry them 
to their place of destination. Governor Seymour 
at length offered to send them back to the United 
States in the British armed steam-sloop Basilisk. 
He would not inquire into their original inten- 
tions, but as they had violated no law of England, 
would consider them simply as shipwrecked Amer- 
ican citizens. Some months ago a yacht called 
the Wanderer, belonging to Mr. Corrie, of South 
Carolina, was seized at New York on suspicion of 
being bound on a voyage to Africa for slaves. No- 
thing being found to substantiate the suspicion, 
she was discharged, and was cleared with papers 
for a voyage to Trinidad. The yacht made her 
appearance on the coast of Georgia about the mid- 
dle of December, and it was reported that she had 
landed a large number of native Africans, who were 
dispersed among the neighboring plantations. The 
case is now undergoing judicial investigation, there 
being little doubt that the charge is well-founded. 
—The subject of reopening the slave-trade is warn 
ly discussed at the South; but though it has many 
earnest advocates, the general sentiment appears 
to be decidedly averse to any such project. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico affairs have taken an unexpected turn. 
For some weeks the adherents of Zuloaga appeared 
to be gaining the advantage over their opponents. 
They had routed General Degollado, and taken 
possession of Guadalajara, besides gaining the up- 
per hand of the Pinto Indians, who had advanced 
upon the capital. Meanwhile General Robles, for- 
merly the Minister at Washington, who, upon the 
accession of Zuloaga, retained his post as the rep- 
resentative of the new Government, returned to 
his country, made his way through the “ Liberals” 
who held the coast, and reached the capital, where 
he began to intrigue against his chief. The troops 
went over to him and deposed Zuloaga, who took 
refuge with the British Minister. Robles announced 
himself to be the head of the *‘ Conservatives,” and 
sent a commission to Vera Cruz proposing to treat 
with Juarez for a union with the “ Liberals.” 

EUROPE. 

From Great Britain the most interesting item is 
the Queen’s India Proclamation, announcing that 
** Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the colo- 
nies and dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of 
the Faith,” which is now the title assumed by her 
Majesty, has, “‘for divers weighty reasons, resolved, 
by and with the advice of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons in Parliament assembled, 
to take upon herself the government of the territo- 
ries in India heretofore administered in trust for her 
by the Hon. East India Company.” The procla- 
mation calls upon all subjects in India to render 
obedience to the appointed authorities; confirms 
all the officers of the Company in their several 
posts, subject to the Queen’s future pleasure ; an- 
nounces that all treaties made by the Company 
with native princes will be scrupulously maintain- 
ed; repudiates all desire for further territorial ex- 





headed by Hamilton and Montgomery. The Gov- 





tension ; acknowledges the same duties toward In- 
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dian as toward other subjects; disclaims all right 
to interfere with their religion, promising that none 
shall be unduly favored or in any way molested on 
account of religious faith, and that all, of whatever 
race or creed, shall be impartially eligible for such 
offices as they may be qualified to fill; promises 
that in framing and administering law due regard 
shall be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and cus- 
toms of India; pardons the offenses of those who, 
having been misled into rebellion, desire to return 
to the path of duty—clemency to be extended to 
all except such as may be convicted of having tak- 
en part directly in the murder of British subjects, 
with respect to whom “ the demands of justice for- 
bid the exercise of mercy ;” to those who have giv- 
en asylum to murderers, or have acted as leaders 
in the revolt, their lives only are guaranteed, but 
in apporticning their punishment consideration will 
be given to the circumstances under which they 
acted; to all others who are in arms against Gov- 
ernment an unconditional pardon and amnesty is 
promised upon their return to their homes.——In 
Ireland secret societies of ‘‘ Ribbonmen” are reviv- 
ing, and the Lord Lieutenant has issued a very 
stringent proclamation warning all persons against 
joining any illegal societies, under pain of severe 
penalties, and offering large rewards to informers. 
These societies are reported to have branches in 
all the great towns in England. One object of 
these associations is reported to be to favor an in- 
vasion by “‘filibusters’’ from America. In Skib- 
bereen and its neighborhood a number of arrests 
have been made upon this charge, and others were 
anticipated. ——The Ionian Islands, over which 
Great Britain has exercised a protectorate since 
1815, are in an extremely disaffected state. Mr. 
Gladstone, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
been sent on a mission to investigate the state 
of things. In the mean while a number of secret 
dispatches to the Government from Sir John Young, 
the Lord High Commissioner, have been surrepti- 
tiously published. In them he recommends an 
effort to induce the European powers to consent 
that Great Britain should formally “‘ annex” Corfu, 
the principal island of the group, and give up the 
smaller islands to the Kingdom of Greece, affirm- 
ing that the inhabitants of Corfu desired to be in- 
corporated with Great Brjtain. A copy of this dis- 
patch was purloined by a Mr. Guernsey from the 
table of an official, to whom he had paid a visit, 
and furnished to a London newspaper. He was 
tried for theft, but the jury acquitted him on the 
ground that the document was not taken with any 
intent of deriving any personal advantage, but 
merely that it might be made public. The depu- 
ties of Corfu, as soon as they were made aware of 
the contents of the dispatch, drew up a solemn pro- 
test against it. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
Secretary of State for the colonies, transmitted a 
dispatch to the Senate of the Islands, the purport 
of which is that the object of Mr. Gladstone’s mis- 
sion is simply to inquire whether the relations be- 
tween the Islands and Great Britain may not be 
improved, leaving the protectorate untouched.—— 
The Atlantic Telegraph Company have applied to 
Government for aid to enable it to lay down a new 
cable. They ask a guarantee for four and a half 
per cent. upon a capital stock of two and a half or 
three millions of dollars. Recent investigations 
lead to the supposition that the main fault in the 
present cable is about 270 miles from the Irish 
coast, at a depth of 900 fathoms, and that there is 





another fault on the other side, probably 300 miles 
from Newfoundland. Electric currents are still 
perceptible, but too feeble and uncertain to be of 
any practical service. Mr. Henley is manufactur- 
ing an apparatus from which he hopes some pres- 
ent results may be obtained; but it is now gener- 
ally admitted that permanent communication can 
be attained only by an entirely new line. As soon 
as the season permits an attempt will be made to 
underrun the cable so as to recover as much of it 
as possible. 

Count Montalembert appealed from the decision 
of the Court sentencing him to fine and imprison- 
ment. The Emperor offered to pardon him; but 
the Count refused the offer, and demanded that his 
appeal should be brought before thetribunal. Upon 
the new trial the time of imprisonment was re- 
duced to three months, but the same fine was im- 
posed as before. The English newspapers, which 
contained the report of the first trial, and the elo- 
quent speeches of MM. Berryer and Dufaure, the 
counsel for the prisoner, were seized. The com- 
mission appointed by the Emperor to inquire into 
the African emigration scheme have reported in 
favor of its continuance. 

The “‘ Mortara case” has for some months excited 
much attention throughout Europe, as well as in 
this country. At Bologna a child of Jewish par- 
ents, named Mortara, was secretly baptized, while 
an infant, by its nurse, thus becoming legally a 
Christian. ‘The boy had attained the age of seven 
years when this fact was made known by the nurse. 
He was at once taken from his parents, on the 
ground that it was contrary to law that a Chris- 
tian child should be educated out of the true 
Church. 

THE EAST. 

The campaign in India has been opened with ev- 
ery prospect of the speedy suppression of the re- 
volt. The rebels had been dislodged from many 
strongholds. Several engagements are reported, 
each resulting in victory on the British side, and 
heavy losses to the enemy. On the 30th of Octo- 
ber the rebels were defeated near Mood Poor; on 
the 31st the fort of Berwha was taken by storm; 
and on the same day the strong fort of Berra was 
captured ; on the 23d a detachment was assailed 
by a thousand rebels, but they were repulsed, with 
the loss of men and guns; on the 27th the fort of 
Rohes was taken; and on the 29th Benes Madho, 
with 20,000 men, was captured, with loss. Tantia 
Topee was a fugitive, his forces having been rout- 
ed, with the loss of all their guns and six hundred 
killed. The number of rebels was still very large 
—at the lowest estimate, 50,000—but they are sca‘- 
tered about in small bodies. The proclamation, in 
which the British Crown assumes entire command 
over India, and promises an amnesty on certain 
conditions, was read throughout India on the Ist 
of November, and is said to have given great sat- 
isfaction. 

The Cape Town (Cape of Good Hope) Monitor 
of November 10 says: ‘‘ Letters have just been re- 
ceived in Cape Town from Dr. Livingstone. He 
has arrived in safety as far up the Zambesi as Tete, 
and he and his whole party were in perfect health 
and high spirits. Of his Makololos, whom he had 
left there two years before (about 150 in number), 
thirty had died of small-pox, and six more had 
been killed during his absence. The remainder 


wete still at Tete, and would proceed up the coun- 
try with him.” 




















Literary 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, Vol. 
IIL., by Wrti1am H. Prescorr. (Published by 
Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) The eventful for- 
tunes of the Moors in Spain, to which a very con- 
siderable portion of this volume is devoted, affords 
a congenial theme for the descriptive powers which 
have given such graphic beauty to the previous 
historical compositions of the author. In point of 
flowing sweetness of narrative, elegance of expres- 
sion, and sustained picturesque effect, Mr. Prescott 
has here not only justified his well-established rep- 
utation, but even presented new claims to public 
admiration. It was in the year 711 that the Arabs, 
after traversing the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, reached the celebrated straits which sep- 
arate Africa from Europe. After pausing for a 
moment, they descended on the sunny plains of 
Andalusia; met the whole Gothic array on the 
banks of the Guadalete; and, within the space of 
three years, spread themselves over every part of 
the Peninsula. The whole of that fair domain— 
with the exception of a small corner in the north, 
where a remnant of the Goths maintained a sav- 
age independence—became subject to the victorious 
Saracens. Unlike the results of the Norman con- 
quest in England, however, no union between the 
two races was effected. A wide difference of 
blood, of religion, of national tradition, placed an 
impassable gulf between the victors and the van- 
quished. No length of time served, in the eye of 
the Spaniard, to give the Moslem invader a title to 
the soil; and after the lapse of nearly eight cen- 
turies the Arabs were still looked upon as intrud- 
ers, whom it was the sacred duty of the Spaniards 
to exterminate or expel. During the long period 
of the Middle Ages, when other nations were occu- 
pied with feudal quarrels or border warfare, the 
Spaniard was intent on the one great cbject of re- 
claiming his country from the possession of the in- 
fidel. His progress in this work, though certain, 
was gradual, and was measured by centuries rather 
than by years. By the end of the ninth century it 
had reached as far as the Ebro and the Douro. By 
the middle of the eleventh the triumphant Cid had 
penetrated to the Tagus; and by the middle of the 
thirteenth the Moslems had been stripped of the 
other southern provinces, and reduced to the petty 
kingdom of Granada. On this narrow spot they 
continued to maintain a national existence, and to 
bid defiance, for more than two centuries longer, to 
all the efforts of the Christians. It was not till the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (January 2, 1492), 
that, after a war which rivaled the siege of Troy in 
its duration, the invaders were finally overcome, 
and ‘‘the august pair made their solemn entry into 
Granada; while the large silver cross, which had 
served as their banner through the war, sparkling 
in the sunbeams on the red towers of the Alhambra, 
announced to the Christian world that the last rood 
of territory in the Peninsula had passed away from 
the Moslem.” The war against the Saracens par- 
took of the nature of a religious crusade. Every 
man learned to regard himself as the soldier of 
Heaven, forever fighting the great battle of faith. 
The orders of chivalry, of which ,there were sev- 
eral in the Peninsula, were founded on the seme 
principles as those of Palestine, where the mem- 
bers were pledged to perpetual war against the in- 
fidel. The patriotic principle thus became identi- 
fied with the religious. In the enemies of his coun- 





Patices. 


try the Spaniard beheld also the enemies of God; 

and national hostility was aggravated by relig- 
ious hatred. By the terms of the capitulation of 

Granada, it was stipulated that the Moslems should 

be allowed to remain in possession of their religion, 

and that no inducements should be held out to ef- 
fect their conversion to Christianity. But it was 
only for a few years that these provisions were re- 
spected by the conquerors. ‘The clergy were im- 
patient for the triumphs of the cross, and were 
eager to adopt decided measures in the work of 

conversion. Cardinal Ximenes, especially, de- 
voted himself to the cause with characteristic en- 
ergy, and with little scruple as to the means to be 
employed. In the defect of reason and expostula- 
tion he did not hesitate to resort to bribes, and, 
if necessary, to force. Under these potent influ- 
ences the work of proselytism made rapid progress. 
Thousands were added to the Christian fold. The 
more devoted Mussulmans dreaded the general apos- 
tasy of their countrymen. Exasperated by the 
course of the clergy, they broke out into an insur- 
rection which soon extended along the mountain 
ranges in the neighborhood of Granada. But this 
only strengthened the hands of the clergy. The 
Moors, as Ximenes urged upon the sovereigns, had 
thus forfeited the advantages secured by the treaty, 
and incurred the penalties of death and confisca- 
tion of property. Their offense could be over- 
looked only on condition that they should at once 
receive baptism or leave the country. This pro- 
posal found favor in the eyes of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. As but few of the Moslems were pre- 
pared to renounce their country and their worldly 
prospects for the sake of their faith, in a short space 
of time the greater portion acceded to the condi- 
tions, abjured their own religion, and received that 
of their enemies. Such was the state of things on 
the accession of Philip the Second, and at the time 
when this portion of the history commences. The 
principal cities of the south were filled with a min- 
gled population of Spaniards and Moriscoes (as the 
Moors were now called), the latter of whom gave 
evidence of conversion to the faith of their con- 
querors. But a large majority of the Moorish pop- 
ulation was scattered over the mountain range of 
the Alpujarras, southeast of Granada, and among 
the bold sierras that stretch along the southern 
shores of Spain. Amidst those frosty peaks was 
many a green, sequestered valley, on which the 
Moorish peasant had exhausted the resources of 
his unrivaled cultivation. He constructed ter- 
races from the rocky soil, planted them with vines, 
and clothed the bald sides of the sierra with a de- 
licious verdure. The land was irrigated by a net- 
work of canals. The different elevations afforded 
the climate of different latitudes. The fig, the 
pomegranate, the orange grew almost side by side 
with the hemp of the north, and the grain of more 
temperate localities. Flocks of merino sheep pas- 
tured on the lower slopes of the mountains, and 
mulberry-trees were raised in great abundance for 
the manufacture of silk. In these little hamlets 
the people of the Alpujarras maintained the same 
sort of rugged independence which was enjoyed by 
the ancient Goth when he had taken shelter from 
the Saracen invader in the fastnesses of the Astu- 
rias. Here the Moriscoes cherished their national 
associations, and perpetuated the usages that kept 





alive the memory of ancient days. The measures 
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adopted by the Government, under the influence 
of the clergy, to reduce these sturdy mountaineers 
to the discipline of the Church, form the principal 
topics of this interesting volume. The progress 
of the rebellion, which followed the attempt to 
enforce the Catholic faith upon the unwilling 
Moslem, is described in glowing colors. Nor is 
the tragic picture completed until the policy of 
the Court is crowned by the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes. They were first driven away from 
their mountain homes in Granada. The lands 
and houses of the exiles were forfeited to the 
Crown. On the day appointed for their removal 
they were gathered into the principal churches of 
their districts, formed into divisions, and sent forth 
on their dreary march. Within a few years not a 
Morisco remained on their wonted soil. The out- 
casts who still lurked in the fastnesses of the mount- 
ains were exterminated by the sword, the gallows, 
and famine. But the exiles carried their superior 
skill and industry into the various provinces where 
they were sent. Their presence was revealed by 
the more minute and elaborate culture of the soil. 
With their skill in husbandry they combined a 
dexterity in the various kinds of handicraft that 
was unknown tothe Spaniards. The products of 
their industry were accordingly more abundant, 
and were sold at a cheaper rate than those of their 
neighbors. They continued, however, to be op- 
pressed by the most cruel legislation. Their na- 
tional songs and dances, the holidays and celebra- 
tions which had come down to them from their an- 
cestors, were interdicted under heavy penalties. 
They were even forbidden to speak or write the 
Arabic, on pain of imprisonment ; and for a repeti- 
tion of the offense, of four years’ confinement in the 
galleys. Still they flourished under this iron sys- 
tem. As they found a shelter in their new homes, 
and resumed their former habits of quiet industry, 
their spirits revived, and they gradually became 
cheerful and even gay. They lived to a good old 
age, and furnished examples of longevity which it 
was not easy to match among the Spaniards. At 
length, under the reign of the imbecile Philip the 
Third, the Moriscoes were finally expelled from 
the Peninsula, an act which deprived Spain of the 
most industrious portion of her population, and led, 
among other causes, to the subsequent decline of 
the monarchy. In addition to the vigorous recital 
of the oppression of the Moriscoes, Mr. Prescott 
has devoted several chapters of the present volume 
to the wars with the Turks, and the domestic af- 
fairs of Spain, in which he has ample opportunity 
to illustrate the qualities which have given him 
such an eminent rank among American historians. 
If not the most profound, he is certainly one of the 
most pleasing of narrative writers. His pen neve 
loses its animation. He gathers materials for pic- 
taresque description from the driest detail of facts ; 
and although he seldom kindles into enthusiasm, or 
betrays the earnestness which proceeds from intens- 
ity of conviction, his sympathies are always on the 
right side—portraying whatever is lovely, noble, 
and honorable with evident pleasure, and never 
lending his countenance to baseness, duplicity, or 
tyrannic power. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, by Homme Lez. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The plot of this 
novel is original in its conception, and its devel- 
opment is marked by ingenuity of resource and 
vigor of combination. Margaret Holt is the 
daughter of a recluse misanthrope, who, from ear- 





ly domestic misfortune, has forsaken society, and 
nurses a grim, sullen independence in the retire- 
ment of the country. She grows up, under the 
fostering influences of nature, into a maiden of rare 
beauty and peculiar loveliness of character, in spite 
of a certain dash of eccentricity, which she partly 
inherits from her father, and partly derives from 
the isolated position in which she is placed. Mar- 
tying into an ancient aristocratic family, she suf- 
fers from the usual effervescence between pride of 
birth and the gifts of nature; but every new trial 
only proves a new revelation of her sweet wo- 
manly dignity, until at length she is placed in a 
position which shows that her strength of charac- 
ter is equal to her gentleness of disposition. The 
subordinate figures in the scene are mostly arranged 
with excellent effect, although the story is hurried 
toward the close, and the situations such as do not 
urgently invite the sympathies of the reader. 

What will he do with it? by Pisastratus Caxton, A 
Novel, by Sir E. Butwer Lytron. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers). Every new production of 
Bulwer appears to justify the opinion of those who 
assign him the highest rank among modern writers 
of fiction. The present work exhibits the same 
knowledge of the world, insight into the springs 
of passion, power of artistic grouping, and richness 
of vocabulary which have given most of his pre- 
vious novels their eminent place in English litera- 
ture. In his masterly handling of characters and 
scenes the reader, who is weary of the wretched 
affectation and imbecility of so many aspiring nov- 
elists, will find a positive refreshment. 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, by Henry Bartu. (Harper and Broth- 
ers.) In this third and concluding volume, Dr. 
Barth pursues his narrative from the time when, 
dispirited by the loss of his friend and companion, 
Overweg, and prevented by the wars in Bornu 
from pursuing the exploration of that region, he 
set forth westward to explore the countries on the 
Isa, or Niger. The road which he had to traverse 
was long and arduous, leading through the border re- 
gion lying between the Bornu and Fufulde empires, 
through the dominions of the corquering Fulbe, 
through Arbindi and Hombori, unsettled prov- 
inces obstructed by nature and infested by man ; 
along the lakes and backwaters of the great river, 
until he reached the famous city of Timbuktu, to 
reach which was the object of his arduous under- 
taking. Here he experienced many inconveni- 
ences, and was detained in a sort of honorable cap- 
tivity for many months, The time was occupied 
in his usual laborious manner, by researches into 
the history, character, and customs of the people. 
Being at length suffered to depart, he retraced 
his course by a different route; then crossed the 
desert to Tripoli, whence he embarked for Europe, 
having occupied nearly six years in his long and 
adventurous journey. He had succeeded not only 
in exploring a vast region which was scarcely 
known even to the Arab merchants, but had estab- 
lished friendly relations with all the most powerful 
chiefs along the mysterious Niger. In accuracy 
of observation, patience of research, and minute- 
ness of detail, Barth stands at the head of all mod- 
ern travelers. He may be considered as having 
fairly laid open the whole region of Central Africa 
to within eight degrees of the equator, leaving only 
a tract of sixteen degrees in breadth between his 
explorations and those of Livingstone to complete 
our knowledge of the interior of the continent. 
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Chitor’s 

REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED VER- 

SION OF THE BIBLE.—The question of a 
new translation of Scripture, or, to speak more ex- 
actly, of a revision of our received version, is one 
which, at the present day, is not confined to men 
of scholarly attainments, but has excited a deep 
interest in all classes of intelligent minds, This 
is in some degree owing to the intense evangelism 
so characteristic of our era—a spirit somewhat 
akin to that which prevailed during the Reforma- 
tion, and which led to the execution of the versions, 
now existing, in the languages of modern Europe. 
At all events, we not only find the question moot- 
ed by biblical scholars, but the experiment actual- 
ly made by individuals and by religious societies. 
We believe it is not the design of all of these new 
versions to supersede our standard English Bible ; 
but they indicate a dissatisfaction with it, and a 
desire that its alleged defects may be remedied. 
It becomes, therefore, a duty of importance to us, 
who hold the position of mediators between the 
scholastic and the general mind, to inquire wheth- 
er the defects of our received version are so many 
and so great as are alleged, and whether an emen- 
dation of it is desirable or practicable. 

We admit, at the outset, that the successful 
transfusion of thought and sentiment from one 
language into another is a work of almost invinci- 
ble difficulty ; especially when the languages under 
treatment belong to widely separated eras of the 
world’s history, and are the media of expression 
for races largely differing in habits of mind, in so- 
cial usage, and in general spirit. This difficulty is 
increased when part of the matter to be translated 
is poetic in form; for in poetry so much depends 
upon diction and rhythm, that its fine spirit may 
entirely escape us while making the effort to house 
it, as it were, in another body. What adequate 
translation have we of Homer? In Pope’s poetic 
paraphrase the blind old bard appears before us in 
the garb and wears the mien of a fine gentleman 
of the eighteenth century ; while, in the blank verse 
of Cowper, he is so prosy, so bare of all appropriate 
appareling, that we scarce recognize his identity. 
fn the one instance we have Alexander Pope act- 
ing the part of Homer; in the other, alas! naught 
but Homer’s ghost. As Boswell once wittily said 
(and it is the only witty saying of his that we re- 
member), “‘ A translation of poetry may. be in the 
same tune but not in the same tone; Homer plays 
on a bassoon, Pope on a flageolet.” 

A translation can never be more than a close 
approximation to its original. There will always 
remain delicate shadings of meaning perceptible to 
those alone who are familiar with both languages. 
Making, however, every allowance for this and the 
like difficulties, we may safely say that our En- 
glish version of the Bible approaches more closely 
the spirit of its originals than any book ever ren- 
dered from an ancient into a modern tongue. 

But what are the defects complained of? We 
do not include now the renderings of the ecclesias- 
tical terms which the churches variously interpret, 
and which they naturally desire to have translated, 
or at least construed, according to their own views. 
We propose rather to select those which interest 
all readers, the correction of which would, in all 
likelihood, be universally accepted as an improve- 
ment. 

The first class of cases which we note are those 
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where, from the constant flux and change which 
is the normal state of a living language, words 
in our version which accurately represented the 
thought of the sacred writers two hundred years 
ago, do not, at the present day, so precisely express 
their meaning. Thus, “to prevent,” in the lan- 
guage of our translators, meant “‘to go before;” 
** to let” signified “ to hinder ;” ‘‘ wot” and “‘ wist”’ 
were common forms for “‘ know” and “knew ;” as 
also was ‘“‘bewray” for “‘expose,” ‘‘lease” for 
lose,” **to eschew” for “to avoid,” “to entreat” 
for ‘to treat,” “leasing” for ‘‘lies,” ‘‘ bruit” for 
“rumor,” “ minish” for “diminish,” ‘*an hun- 
gered” for “hungry.” ‘* Worship” is now limited 
in its significance to “the homage rendered to a 
divine being,” it included then “civil respect or 
honor” likewise; ‘‘ pitiful” then meant ‘‘ compas- 
sionate,” but now means “‘ contemptible ;” ** meat” 
and “‘ food” were then synonymous terms, now they 
are not. Such words as “‘ taches,” *‘ ouches,” aad 
“to ear” (to plow), are unintelligible to the pres- 
ent generation; but it may be said, on the other 
hand, that they are unimportant and rarely occur. 

More important instances are, ‘‘ Take no thought 
for the morrow,” which, in the time of King James, 
was good English for “take no anxious thought ;” 
and in Paul’s address to the Athenians, the words, 
“ When I beheld your devotions,” by which our 
translators meant the ‘‘ objects of your worship ;” 
and again, in the account of his journey to Rome, 
“ We took up our carriages,” which term, in the En- 
glish of the sixteenth century, stood for “‘ luggage 
or baggage.” “ Grudge not” was then equivalent 
to murmur not.” And we may add to these what 
is presumed to be a typographical blunder, “‘ Strain 
at a gnat,” for ‘* Strain out a gnat”—an allusion to 
a well-known Eastern custom. 

To these must be addef the instances where 
the authors of our version have confessedly not 
chosen the happiest terms for conveying the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers. Thus, in one of the fin- 
est passages of St. Paul’s writings, they have sub- 
stituted “ charity” for the better word “love” of the 
earlier English translations. They have written 
* Jesus” for ‘‘ Joshua” in Hebrews, which, though 
literally correct, is confusing to the common read- 
er. They make the Apostle Paul tell the Athe- 
nians, quite bluntly, that he considers them “‘ too 
superstitious,” whereas it is in his mihd to say that, 
as a stranger, he has observed that they “ are much 
given to religious devotion;” a statement which 
affords him the desired opportunity of presenting 
to their consideration the doctrine of Christ. In- 
deed, in this entire passage our version fails to in- 
dicate adequately the exquisite tact and skill of 
the Apostle Paul. : 

Other cases are those where the meaning, already 
clear, might, in the judgment of the learned, be 
given with greater clearness, and yet with no loss 
in the felicity of expression. Such a one is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ And other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” A closer ren- 
dering would doubtless be, ‘“‘ And there shall be 
one flock, and one shepherd,” which expresses the 
idea of unity more perfectly. 

Then again, it is thought by some that the lan- 
guage of our English Bible is, in a few places, too 
homely, not tosay indelicate. Anattempt torem- 
edy this and other defects by a new translation, 
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was made by our distinguished American lexi- 
cographer, Noah Webster, but we believe without 
success. It is not our purpose, however, neither 
is it practicable in a brief discussion, to make 
a complete catalogue of the defects of our house- 
hold version of Scripture. It would be an ungrate- 
ful task at best; and besides, we do not attach as 
much importance to them as do those who insist 
upon a revision. We might admit every count in 
the bill of charges, and yet deduce a different prac- 
ticalconclusion. Some of the charges we conceive 
to be frivolous; others, again, are weighty, and 
entitled to serious consideration. Yet we hold with 
Sir Thomas Browne, that ‘‘ if the substantial sub- 
ject be well forged out, we need not examine the 
sparks which irregularly fly from it.” In laying 
the many courses of a building a stone may here 
and there be illy adjusted to the rest; but if the 
edifice is so finely proportioned that its architect- 
ural effects impress every beholder, we may well 
bethink ourselves a little before we undertake to 
meddle with or to mend it. If our readers will 
conceive the instances above cited and others like 
them to be somewhat multiplied, they will readily 
apprehend the nature of the improvements desired. 
It will be perceived that they do not touch the vital 
interest at stake—the discovery, by persons of the 
plainest understanding, of the true path of life. 
When gathered together they may at first sight 
make a formidable array; but that they are many, 
relatively tothe entire contents of Scripture, no one 
possessed of competent knowledge will, we think, 
undertake to affirm. 

The agitation of this question will doubtless ex- 
cite in many minds the desire to know from what 
sources we have derived our received version of 
Scripture, and upon what grounds its title to pre- 
eminence rests. We may claim for it two signal 
advantages: the one, that it was made precisely at 
that stage of the groWth of the English language 
best fitted for such a work; the other, that it is 
not in itself an original translation, butthe sixth 
of a series of versions, each one of which is a careful 
revision of its predecessors. We shall devote a por- 
tion of our space to the illustration of these points. 

The English, being a composite language, is, at 
different epochs, much affected by the various ele- 
ments of which it consists. Rooted deeply in the 
Anglo-Saxon, it is yet supplied in large measure 
from the resources of the Latin and French. And 
though its normal state is found in a predomin- 
ance of Anglo-Saxon vocables, and a simplicity of 
gTtammatical structure altogether its own, yet it 
has been subject to perturbations not unlike those 
of the planets, when brought within the sphere of 
each other’sinfluence. From the awkward phrase 
of Sir John Mandeville to the Latinisms and deep- 
breathing periods of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, 
and from thence to the subdued grace of Steele and 
Addison, and from thence to the pomp of the John- 
sonian <liction, and from thence to the indescribable 
contortions of the Carlylean sentence, is a path of 
direction not agreeing with any rectilinear or known 
curvilinear movement. This irregular advance 
proves that our vernacular submits, for a season, 
to influences which, in process of time, are repelled 
and cast aside. Our version of the Bible enjoys 
the felicity of having been made in the period im- 
mediately succeeding the primitive one, when the 
revival of classical learning had infused a new spir- 
it into our literature and enlarged its resources, but 
had not yet burdened it with imitations of the clas- 


sic forms. It was the period which gave us our 
Shakspeare, the wealth and purity of whose diction 
are not the least of the legacies he has left us; the 
period afterward characterized as the one when 
authors drew ‘from the wells of English unde- 
filed.” The ponderous Latinists had not yet Ro- 
manized our tongue ; the wits of the reign of Queen 
Anne had not yet subdued it to the quiet grace of 
the French style of expression. It was in its first 
vigor, large, hearty, with the dew of the early 
morning upon it, and, under the inspirations of the 
universal awakening of the human intellect, ready 
for the first essays of its power. 

We have said that our version belongs to this 
period of our language, for, though reduced to its 
present form in the reign of King James I., it is 
derived from William Tyndale—the earliest trans- 
lator from the original languages of Scripture into 
English —who lived in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. There is something irresistibly attract- 
ive in the character, and withal tragic in the fate, 
ofthis man. Deeply learned, and sincerely pious, 
he was literally without a place to lay his head. 
To give the Bible to the people of England in their 
own tongue was the cherished purpose of his life. 
In a controversy with a church dignitary who gp- 
posed his scheme, he had declared with lofty confi- 
dence, ‘‘ If God spares me many years, I will cause 
the boy that driveth the plow to know more of Scrip- 
ture than youdo.”’ Driven from the soil of England 
by Henry, whose policy was in the main hostile to 
the general circulation of the Scriptures, he found 
a refuge at Antwerp, and subsisted upon the bounty 
of English merchants resident there. Entrapped 
at length by the King’s emissaries, he was burned 
at the stake near Brussels, where, from the midst 
of the flames, he uttered the ever-memorable words, 
* Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!” Who 
can tell how far such a life, corresponding so close- 
ly in its sufferings with the lives of the inspired 
authors of the New Testament, may have quicken- 
ed his appreciative sympathy with much that they 
wrote! 

The condition of the English language at the 
time we have described fitted it admirably for the 
task of rendering the thoughts and expressions of 
the Bible. For the greater part of Holy Scripture 
was written in a tongue which was never over-re- 
fined by the action of the speculative intellect. Its 
tone is one of dignified simplicity. It deals with 
the primary feelings of our nature, and the striking 
aspects of the outer world. The New Testament, 
though the product of a more refined period, has 
much of it the same character, from the limited 
culture of nearly all its writers, and the absence 
on their part of all thought as to their mode of ex- 
pression. No better representative of its letter 
and spirit could have been found than the Anglo- 
Saxon English of the sixteenth century, pre-emi- 
nently the language of the people, refined by the 
advance of learning, and yet not made scholastic 
by writers whose only world was the student’s 
closet. Tyndale, and his associate Coverdale, 
though deeply learned, had been made familiar by 
their manner of life with the common speech of the 
house, the market, and the wayside. Our version 
is therefore singularly free from what a writer of 
| the time sarcastically calls “the inkhorn terms,” 
| with which the affectation of scholarship and the 
| intercourse of the learned with each other was al- 
| ready infecting our language. Of the sixty-nine 





words of the Lord’s Prayer as rendered in it, five 
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only are not Saxon. The celebrated Robert Hall, 
whose sense of the harmony of style was perfect, 
delighted to quote the sweet Saxon phrases of our 
Bible, and would describe them as affording him 
the pleasure of fine strains of music. 

Tyndale’s translation, though made independ- 
ently from the original Hebrew and Greek, is close- 
ly allied to Wicliff’s from the Vulgate, made as far 
back as 1380. He did not live, however, to com- 
plete his work. His friend Coverdale revised and 
finished his version, and published a complete Bi- 
ble in English in 1535. A revision of this was 
published by Mathew in 1537; and still another 
under the direction of Archbishop Cranmer in 1539; 
and yet another by the English refugees at Gene- 
va in 1560; and another, called ‘‘the Bishops’ Bi- 
ble,” in 1568, under the authority of Queen Eliza- 
beth. These several versions have been very ap- 
propriately described as bearing ‘‘a strong family 
likeness.” They are successive growths from one 
and the same stock, and in them we can see our 
English Bible slowly advancing toward its perfec- 
tion. So well received were they, that, before the 
undertaking of the final revision by the authority 
of King James, upward of one hundred thousand 
copies of the Testament or of the whole volume 
were in circulation among the people—an extraor- 
dinary number for that age. 

Our English Bible is not, then, a first attempt, 
or an independent attempt, to translate the Word 
of God, but a revision of pre-existent versions made 
with great care and under favorable auspices. Our 
language was in a fluent state, which made it pass 
readily into the moulds of Scripture thought and 
expression. The Reformation had given a mighty 
impulse to learning, and in the time of King James 
there were in Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
many eminent Oriental and classical scholars, The 
King’s directions to the translators were drawn up 
with skill. Among them were the following: 

**The ordinary Bible read in the church, com- 
monly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, 
and to be as little altered as the original will per- 
mit.” 

‘These translations to be followed, where they 
agree better with the sense than the Bishops’ Bi- 
ble, to wit, Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Mathew’s, Whit- 
church’s, Geneva.” 

When none of these accorded with the original, 
they were, of course, to follow that. We need not 
repeat the old, familiar story of their labors; how 
the forty-seven good and capable men, divided into 
six companies, each company taking a part of the 
entire volume, wrought at their task three entire 
years; how each man’s work was revised by his 
associates, and each company’s work by the other 
companies, until every passage had passed under 
scrutiny from thirteen to seventeen times; how, 
too, after the exercise of this scrupulous care, a 
select number of the whole devoted nearly a year 
to a re-examination of all that had been done. 
These facts we need mention only in passing. But 
we may dwell for a moment upon the character of 
the translators as men every way worthy of their 
high responsibility, whose ability was only ex- 
ceeded by their modesty. They say of them- 
selves: ‘“*We never thought to make a new trans- 
lation, but to make a good one better, or out of 
many good ones one principal good one.” And 
again: ‘‘ Neither did we disdain to revise what 
was done, and to bring back to the anvil that 
which was hammered.” And thus have we our in- 





comparable version of Scripture. Rooted in the 
remote past, it has grown with the growth and be- 
come perfect with the perfection of our language. 
In its slow maturing was contained the promise, 
the sure prophecy of its enduring vitality, It is 
permeated by the richest life of our beloved ver- 
nacular, and has budded and blossomed with its 
fairest flowers of expression. Its early translator, 
Tyndale, chose for his motto, ‘‘ Time tryeth ;” and 
time has tried this work of his learning and piety, 
and of the no less learning and piety of his suc- 
cessors, and has attested its priceless value. Time 
has added to it much of the venerableness and au- 
thority of the sacred records of which it is so faith- 
ful a transcript. The memory of the martyrs who 
died to produce it and to make it a household vol- 
ume is embalmed in it. No other book of our lan- 
guage can be so appropriately termed nutrix gen- 
tium, the foster-mother of racesof men. It has met 
one after the other the advancing generations of 
Anglo-Saxon lineage, and has guided their spirit- 
ual life and given to it its expression. There is 
not an emotion of our spiritual nature, from the 
wail of the penitent to the almost seraphic rapture 
of the translated believer, which does not find in 
its happy phrase appropriate utterance. So pow- 
erfully has association interfused its thought and 
expression that it would be impossible for us 
even to think upon these themes in other terms 
than those which are provided us in our English 
Bible. 

We believe we may safely assume that what- 
ever new translations of Scripture may be made 
for scholars or for private reading, the use of our 
received version will never be superseded by any 
other among the people. If ever amended, it must 
be with the reverent touch with which we restore 
the painting of an old master. And even then the 
changes must stand out as proposed, and receive 
the sanction of universal consent, before being in- 
corporated with the text. They must by no means 
be foisted-in. We can conceive of no event which 
would awaken a more universal rebellion in the 
popular mind than the discovery that, unawares, 
their received version had been changed. But we 
doubt if the attempt is desirable in the present di- 
vided state of Christendom. At present our Bible 
is a bond of union between the scattered branches 
of English and American Protestantism. It is for 
all sects a common standard of appeal. It is the 
broad, unbroken platform upon which they may 
unitedly stand. It is at once a reproach of their 
divisions, and an eloquent homily upon the neces- 
sity of union among Christian men. No more mel- 
ancholy spectacle could be witnessed than that of 
the various religious bodies appealing to their own 
exclusive versions as their ultimate answer in mat- 
ters of debate. In such a juncture of affairs we 
believe the world without the churches would cor- 
rect and rebuke the folly of the world within them. 
Shortly after the completion of King James’s trans- 
lation, and while the publishing of Bibles was in 
the hands of private printers, violent sectaries pro- 
cured the issuing of editions corrupted to suit their 
own purposes. Some of these alterations seem to 
have been dictated by a spirit of mischief, if not 
of malice. Thus one printer is said to have omit- 
ted the important word ‘‘ not” in the Seventh Com- 
mandment, for which he was afterward fined sev- 
eral thousand pounds; others changed in decisive 
passages “unrighteousness,” to ‘‘ righteousness,” 
and ‘shall not inherit” to ‘‘shall inherit.” Pos- 
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sibly there is an allusion to this madness in the 
doggerel of Hudibras: ~ 
“Religion spawned a various rout 
Of petulant capricious sects, 
The maggots of corrupted texts.” 

The numerous improved versions made and is- 
sued by private scholars are of very various merit. 
Some of them come to us with every sanction which 
great reputation can give them, and are really ad- 
mirable specimens of critical ability. But all that 
we have seen are inferior to our common English 
Bible in one important particular—they are not so 
readable. Who more judicious than the celebrated 
Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen? Yet who would ex- 
change our common version of the Gospels for his ? 
Unfortunately not every one who addresses him- 
self to this task is as fully qualified to do it well. 
About forty years ago a well-known divine of En- 
gland rushed into the field with defiant trumpet 
blast, denied the literary competency of King 
James’s translators, affirmed that no version had 
been made from the original Scripture since the 
days of Jerome, and proceeded to remedy this de- 
ficiency in our literature by drawing directly from 
the Hebrew records. How far he succeeded in his 
undertaking we are not precisely aware; but we 
have seen the following cited as a specimen of his 
earlier efforts: it is from the account of the crea- 
tion of Eve, the mother of us all: 

‘*Then he brought one to her side, whose flesh 
he had inclosed in her place. Then Jehovah built 
the substance of the other, which he took for the 
man, even a woman,” etc. 

* Our readers may, at their leisure, compare this 
jumble with the simple rendering of our standard 
version. 

Another luckless wight, who wishes the style 
of our English Bible to be modernized and made 
more vivacious, perpetrates the following. It oc- 
curs in the answer of the Roman centurion to our 
Saviour: 

“ Lord, don’t give yourself the trouble of coming. 
I don’t deserve you should honor my house with 
your presence.” 

And another, who has an itching for a more dig- 
nified diction, travesties the twenty-third Psalm in 
the following style: 

‘* Deity is my pastor, I shall not be indigent. ... 
Thou anointest my locks with odoriferous unguents. 
My chalice exuberates,” etc. 

These are foilies, but who will say that they 
are not seriously meant by their authors? They 
show that a translator may enter upon his work 
with the utmost self-confidence, and yet totally 
misconceive the spirit and tone if not the sense of 
the inspired volume. 

But without the alteration of a single syllable 
the text of our version might be presented in a far 
more readable form, The division into chapters 
and verses has its uses, but no one will pretend 
that it does not interrupt the flow of narrative, of 
poetry, and of argument. It creates, besides, the 
pernicious habit of contemplating the contents of 
Scripture as composed of so many distinct aphor- 
isms; whereas the aphoristic form is peculiar to 
the book of Proverbs alone. Why not, as in the 
editions of Homer or Milton, relegate the chapter 
and verse numbers to the margin, dividing the 
text into suitable paragraphs according to the 
sense? The division of the Bible into chapters and 
verses is no part of its inspiration; it was made on 
individual responsibility, and, more than that, very 





carelessly made. It was not originally designed 
to facilitate reading, but to make reference to a 
concordance more easy. We owe to Cardinal 
Hugo de Santo Caro—a concordance-maker of the 
thirteenth century—the division into chapters, 
and to a Jewish Rabbin the subdivision of the Old 
Testament into verses. Robert Stephens, the fa- 
mous editor and printer, distributed the matter of 
the New Testament into verses to adjust it to a 
concordance which he was then passing through 
the press. He tells us, moreover, that he did the 
work while traveling on horseback (inter equitan- 
dum) between Lyons and Paris. Whether he 
wrought at this verse-making while cantering his 
good steed on the road, or while baiting at his inn, 
he does not say—probably both. We can not think 
that Scripture has been, by this arrangement, 
rightly divided; in some instances it. has been 
fearfully dislocated to the detriment of its sym- 
metry and beauty. Much would be gained, too, if 
the citations, in the New Testament from the Old, 
were indicated by quotation marks and printed in 
spaced letter. Besides the gain in clearness by this 
change, it would keep prominently before the eye 
and mind the confirmation by the authors of the 
New Testament of the genuineness and inspiration 
of the more ancient Scriptures. We are of opinion 
too, that a slight difference in arrangement would 
give greater impressiveness to the hymn-book of 
Scripture, the model of all hymnology, the collec- 
tion of Psalms. These ancient songs, which have 
a power still to touch the dullest sensibilities, may 
reasonably ask to be treated with the appearance 
of justice. What syllabic measure is to classic, 
and rhyme to modern poetry, the parallelism of 
the verse-members is to the poetry of the Hebrews. 
The alliterative treatment of the theme is frequent- 
ly followed at intervals by a choral refrain; but 
these features scarcely appear in our present mode 
of printing the text. The loss of effect is the same 
as if we were to print a collection of modern hymns 
as so much prose, leaving the reader to pick out 
the rhyme and the reason as he best could. 

Our discussion has carried us not unwillingly to 
the remote past; to the seed-time of the rich har- 
vests of blessing which we are now gathering year 
by year. Then, King Henry’s Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, condemned all who were suspected 
of importing or concealing Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment to ride through the streets of London with 
their faces to their horses’ tails, with paper caps 
on their heads, with the copies of Scripture hang- 
ing from their cloaks, which they were compelled 
to cast into the fire at Cheapside ; now, one of the 
noblest organizations known to Christendom strains 
its resources to the utmost to place a copy in every 
man’s house. Who at that day would have pre- 
dicted so great a change! Yet we hear one as 
early as 1610, anticipating, in the spirit of prophecy, 
and in language of almost superhuman eloquence, 
the good to be achieved by the universal diffusion 
of the Scriptures. His words are worthy to be 
written in gold: 

‘That most excellent light of Christian wisdom 
revedled in the sacred books of the divine oracles 
is incomparable and peerless, whereupon all others 
do depend; the bright beams of which heavenly 
light do show us the ready way to eternal happi- 
ness amidst the sundry turnings and dangerous 
windings of this life. And lest either the strange- 


ness of the language wherein these holy books were 
written, or the deepness of the mysteries, or the 
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multiplicity of hidden senses contained in them, 
should any way hide us from the clear view and per- 
fect beholding of that heavenly brightness; God 
hath called, and assembled into his church, out of 
all nations in the world, and out of all people that 
dwell under the arch of heaven, men abounding in 
all secular learning and knowledge and filled with 
the understanding of holy things, who might turn 
these Scriptures and books of God into the tongues 
of every nation; and might unseal this book so 
fast clasped and sealed, and manifest and open the 
mysteries therein contained, not only by lively 
voice but by writings to be carried down to all 
posterities. From hence, as from the pleasant and 
fruitful fields watered with the silver dew of Her- 
mon, the people of God are nourished with all sav- 
ing food. Hence the thirst of languishing souls is 
restinguished as from the most pure fountains of 
living waters and the everlasting streams of Para- 
dise. Hence the want of needy souls is supplied, 
as out of the best and richest store-house in the 
world. From bence, as out of the school of all 
heavenly virtues, all the life, manners, and duties 
of men are framed and fashioned aright, the un- 
learned are taught, the learned are exercised ; they 
that are fallen are holpen, that they may be able to 
rise again ; they that stand are preserved from the 
danger of falling; in a word there is nothing hon- 
est, nothing profitable, pleasant, great or rare or 
excellent, tending either to instruction, holiness 
of life, or the attaining of endless happiness, but 
here it may be found.” 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

T is a dismal proverb that a green Yule makes 

a fat church-yard. Dismal, because it is so 
pleasant to slip unawares into the very heart of 
the winter; to pass beyond Christmas, and find 
ourselves standing in the first days of the new 
year without those stinging reminders in the agony 
of which “‘ June is twice June ;” or, at least, seems 
so to the chilled and shuddering imagination. 

Nothing ever better described the Italian climate 
than to say that roses bloom in February. They 
do. You may see them, in Rome, upon the grave 
of Shelley, in the still February mornings, under 
the old wall of the city. ‘It might make one in 
love with death,” he wrote of Keats’s grave, “to 
think one should be buried in so sweet a place.” 

Yet the Roman winter is not all sunny. The 
season is rather like that cf a green Yule. There 
are weeks of damp, gloomy days—half rainy and 
misty—under which the solemn old city becomes 
more deeply and sternly solemn. Even the gal- 
leries are chilly then; the statues are doubly cold; 
and, by contrast, the lovely landscapes of Claude 
are never so alluring, hanging like warm bits of 
summer upon those winter walls. The traveler 
goes up from the cheerless streets into those hushed 
rooms. A surly guardiano opens the doors, like a 
grim watch-dog in faded livery. Sometimes he 
follows you at a little distance, as if to see that 
you do not put a square acre of canvas in your 
pocket, or smuggle out a Venus under your coat. 

Paz vobiscum, Guardiano! you shall have due, 
yes, tre paoli—two, or even three pauls (two shil- 
lings)—if only you will retire to your den, and 
Iéave us alone with Claude and Salvator, with 
Titian and Raphael. 

Yes, those are the days forClaude! Then your 
eye clings tohim. His pictures open upon peace 





and beauty, like windows that look into Arcadian 
summer. ‘Tranquil days at home, wherever home 
may be; happy hours that have been, or might 
have been; songs, and walks, and shady rambles; 
delicate lines of hills and winding streams ; broad, 
open, sunny repose! These are the glimpses you 
get on dark winter days in Rome, as you stroll 
through the galleries and look at Claude’s pictures. 

And the victory is of the same kind as that of 
warm, pleasant days in our climate, stretching on 
from the autumn into the winter—such as led us 
this last year, just ended, from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas. For, after all, moisture and warmth 
are full of life; and cold is uncompromising death. 
Even the winter rain tinkling upon the window is 
yet a sort of song—a sign of life; but the stone si- 
lence of snow and ice, if it be beautiful, is fearful. 
The moral heroism of Kane and his companions, 
which resisted the silence, is quite as remarkable 
as the physical endurance that braved the cold of 
the North. Youth, love, beauty, poetry, enthusi- 
asm, are all typified in the summer and flowers. 
The glory of winter is an inverted splendor; it is 
the bright but deadly magnificence of Dis. 


OF course there is much to be said for skating 
and sleighing and mulled wine; for the great 
sparkling and flaming Yule-log, and the happy 
faces in which it is reflected. And, upon the 
whole, the old argument is the best one: the fam- 
ily circle around the family hearth triumphantly 
conquers winter; and, in a land where there are 
few pictures, is as good as Claude. 

There shall be music and games and talk. Yes, 
but there must also be books—good books for the 
winter evenings. And what shall they be? 

Here are two, very different. It will do us all 
good to read them both: Carlyle’s Frederick the 
Great, and Dr. Sanger’s History of Prostitution. 

It is too late to sneer at Carlyle’s style of say- 
ing what he has to say ; and when you have ascer- 
tained that he has something to say, it is useless to 
quarrel with the manner. Thomas Carlyle is now 
sixty-three or four years old, and he will hardly 
change his style. That it is racy, strong, pictur- 
esque, pathetic, melodious, witty, and sparklingly 
satirical; that, upon the whole, it displays the va- 
riety, the resources, and the power of the English 
language, no thoughtful reader will be in haste to 
deny. That it is entirely unlike other styles in 
the language, and the model styles—such as Mil- 
ton’s, Addison’s, Gibbon’s, Sir Thomas Browne’s, 
Bacon’s, and Jeremy Taylor’s—is very plain; and 
it is equally clear that it is somewhat colored, not 
spoiled, by some German styles. 

But what is style, in the literary sense, but an 
original man’s way of saying what he has to say ? 
And what determines that but his temperament, 
his imagination, his education, and his earnest- 
ness? The first and chief demand the reader can 
make upon his author is, that he shall say what he 
has to say in the strongest and clearest manner. 
Could Milton have pleaded the cause of unlicensed 
printing more appropriately than in his stately and 
sonorous periods? Could Bacon have stated the 
simple truths of his essays better than in his sim- 
ple music? Could Addison have chatted of social 
manners more fitly than in his colloquial clearness ? 
Could Sir Thomas Browne have believed “‘ because 
it was impossible” more delightfully than in his 
quaint and garnished manner? or Charles Lamb 





with more dainty tenderness have mingled the 
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pathos, the wit, and the delicate wisdom of his 
Elia? 


In all these cases the style was the man. It 
was the expression of the thought according tothe 
characteristics of the thinker. In every case—ex- 
cept the two last, between whom there was a deep 
intellectual sympathy—the style is entirely dis- 
tinct, yet entirely simple, natural, and agreeable. 

Now, would any body like to have Milton write 
as Browne did, or Goldsmith like Dr. Johnson? 
Could there have been any balder affectation ? 

Carlyle is quite as original a thinker as any En- 
glishman of this century. He has a great deal to 
say upon a great many subjects, and he says it in 
a manner entirely his own. He may be extrava- 
gant in his own way, as Charles Lamb was in his, 
but that is part of the charm. A kind of enthusi- 
astic extravagance, in what is really striking, de- 
generates into mannerism, but it is still not with- 
out acharm. Carlyle, for instance, gives a force 
to the figure of Dryasdust, by his persistent itera- 
tion, which he could not do if he named him more 
rarely. Moreover, as a rich, full, magnificent, de- 
scriptive style, there are few that can compare with 
Carlylese. The profgund appreciation of charac- 
ter, the delicate sympathy with it, the hearty ad- 
miration and Titanic partiality for whatever pleases 
him ; his confidence in honesty and his utter horror 
of incapacity and bombast—and the results of the 
same habits in his studies making his scholarship 
broad and ‘accurate—his quick humor and colossal 
wit, and his marvelously picturesque presentations 
of scenes and events, isolate him among all his 
contemporaries in literature, very much as Michael 
Angelo was isolated among the artists. 

Peoplecomplain that his style is not as ‘‘ pure” and 
simple” as when he wrote the Life of Schiller and 
the early Essays; and undoubtedly it has very much 
changed. But so does the style of every author 
change, and necessarily. It grows, and deepens, 
and gets richer with more years and wider ex- 
perience. Let any man read the opening pages of 
the Life of Frederick containing the picture of the 
old King sauntering upon the terraces of San Souci, 
and ask himself whether the portrait could be half 
so effective if it had been touched in with the limpid 
brevity of Addison, or even the imperfect earlier 
hand of Cartyle himself. The man zs the style, 
after all, if he only bea man. And though every 
thing seems to be imperfect, surely we may allow 
that the style of Carlyle is not more so than any 
other entirely different manner. 

The book itself is only half completed. The first 
of the two published volumes carries us through the 
early history of the Brandenburg family ; and the 
stalwart historian throws the most grotesque and 
vivid lights upon the driest and darkest details. 
If any old forgotten German ancestor had a point 
of interest or beauty, it starts into life upon the 
page like a dust-buried diamond brushed to light by 
the foot of a wanderer ina tomb. This first volume 
is a lurid phantasmagoria of times and people that | 
seemed to have died forever out of human interests. 
But they live one little moment more. They pass | 
and float and fade in all their heroic or foolish pro- 
portions, the long line of Brandenburgs, from the | 
youth who, in a dim century, descended from the 
mountain-castle in Southern Germany, down to 
the greatest of the race, the hero of the history. 

The second volume is occupied with the reign of 
the father of Frederick the Great. It is intensely 
interesting, and skillfully elucidates the confusion 





of European politics during the early part of the 
last century. The memoirs of Frederick’s sister, 
and the memoirs of every body else, are pressed 
into the service, and the old century is shown in 
all its details, its little interweavings of human in- 
terests, as we may not hope to see it elsewhere. 

But Carlyle is wayward as a giant. He has 
long since declared that he likes capable men ; his 
capable men apparently meaning, in the judgment 
of many, men who can do whatever they set them- 
selves todo. Hence his overwhelming hero wor- 
ship. But this must not be confounded with a 
worship of mere success. Carlyle, at least, must 
believe that the end and the man were both hon- 
est and both of service to the world, or he does 
not spare his sneer. What can surpass, for in- 
stance, the ludicrous contempt with which he 
smears Napoleon in the beginning of the first vol- 
ume? He makes him a sheer melodramatic hero 
strutting upon a stage—and the secret of the con- 
tempt is, that Carlyle evidently believes Napoleon 
to have been a charlatan of genius—a man skill- 
fully and successfully pursuing his own personal 
aggrandizement. 

We do not mean that Carlyle may not often be 
mistaken. It is conspicuous enough in this book. 
All his energy and power and splendor—all his sar- 
casm, irony, and wit—can not make the father of 
Frederick the Great a great King, a good man, a 
wise parent, or a valuable citizen of the world. 
Carlyle talks much about ‘‘a King,” and the ne- 
cessity of ‘‘ governing” and “being governed ;” 
but there was not a single kingly quality in this 
Frederick. He had nothing which thousands of 
his subjects must not have had; while thousands 
of his subjects doubtless had, in addition, those 
qualities without which firmness is pig-headedness. 
Frederick’s father was a petty despot—an insolent 
martinet: a boozing booby, led by the nose by 
dexterous knavyes, and all according to Carlyle’s 
own showing. He outraged his son beyond hu- 
man endurance, and then, when the son tried to 
run away from him, wanted to hang him; and did 
hang one of his friends, a young soldier who, so 
far as appears, was a thousand-fold better fitted to 
be King of Prussia than the actual King. 

In fact, there was never a more disastrous com- 
mentary upon the whole business of kingship than 
in Carlyle’s picture of Frederick Wilhelm. If that 
is the sort of thing that so stout an admirer of 
kings as Carlyle has to present as a specimen, it 
will not be very hard to believe that the best argu- 
ment is ludicrously poor. If Squire Western had 
been crowned King of Prussia he would have 
made a more respectable figure than the foolish, 
squat, ignorant, muddle-headed boor who stole men 
six feet high wherever he could find them, and 
threw dinner-plates at the head of his daughter. 

That he succeeded in breaking the spirit of his 
son, the hero of the book, is clear enough. He 
made him a cold, selfish man. In his next vol- 
umes Carlyle will show us the harvest that sprang 
from this parental planting. The great event in 
his life, thus far, is his friendship with Voltaire. 


| He is a good soldier, who has learned hypocrisy by 


hard treatment, and he is the friend of Voltaire. 
The writing of the lives of kings, when it is done 
by such masterly hands as Carlyle’s, is a profound 
service to mankind; for it shows us whether, to 
use a rough phrase, they pay for their keeping. 





Bor there is another book which we may well 
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read and ponder in the winter evenings and the 
summer evenings, and all other days and even- 
ings, until we feel such a sympathy that some help 
shall arise. It is not a story of heroes nor of hero- 
ines. It is not a romance or a biography; but as 
dismal a history as was ever written—the record 
of unutterable shame and woe and despair. And 
yet over that woe and despair Christ stretched his 
protecting hands, and bade those who had sinned 
to goandsinno more. Why is it, then, that Chris- 
tian society thinks the sin too dreadful to be even 
spoken of? Why does it say to the sinner, with a 
shudder, ‘‘ You are the one hopelessly lost ?” 

Dr. Sanger, in his *‘ History of Prostitution,” 
which is an official report to the Board of Alms- 
House Governors of the City of New York, has 
discussed calmly, soberly, and wisely the great 
question which no parent is justified in disregard- 
ing as too peculiar or delicate. The story is start- 
ling and sickening. There is a general feeling, in- 
deed, that nothing can be done, for the sin is of de- 
liberate choice. But the most careful statistics, 
both here and in other countries, show how great 
is this mistake. Not a quarter of the unfortunates 
can be said, in any sense, to have preferred their 
ghastly profession. And the testimony of the wo- 
men, as recounted by the Doctor, is mournful be- 
yond imagination. 

He does not propose to abolish, but to regulate, 
the great evil. And there is one regulation, not 
of the law, but of the Gospel, of which we are all 
capable. That is, a greater charity, a tenderer 
sympathy, for these unfortunates. There is no 
justice in the peculiarly vindictive condemnation 
which attends their offense. For upon what ground 
of morals, decency, or reason shall a woman who 
falls from her adoring love for an unworthy man 
be lost forever to honor and sympathy and human 
fellowship, while he passes on as untouched by so- 
cial scorn as if he were not as blackly guilty as 
any criminal who ever lived? 

This unequal judgment springs from the hered- 
itary treatment of women by men as subsidiary 
and inferior. The woman exists for the man, ac- 
cording to this theory. His honor is compromised 
by the infidelity of a woman whom he practically 
owns; and as a terrible warning and preventive, 
men agree to condemn the sin of women as they 
have never condemned their own. 

Let Dr. Sanger’s book open our eyes to this great 
wrong. Let us understand why, if a daughter is 
to be cast out and lost for an offense, a son is not 
to be punished in the same way for the same of- 
fense. Let us seriously consider for how much of 
the crime that poisons the moral and physical 
health of society men are not directly responsible. 

This history is one of the most important addi- 
tions to the moral statistics of society. It is pre- 
pared in such a way that it can not fail to occasion 
discussion and consideration of the great question. 
It is a matter too grave to wink out of sight. It 
is too sober to be treated as ‘impossible to dis- 
cuss.” Why not talk about it before terrible and 
loathsome diseases, insanity, and death are brought 
into our own home circles, as well as afterward ? 
Such social venom asks only silence and darkness. 
Give it them, and it will take care of its owa prop- 
agation, and spread its own consuming blight. 





Tue Easy Chair is delighted to hear once more 
from its old friend Mumm—Mr, Mumm, the dis- 
tinguished lecturer : 





“Dear Easy Cuatr,—This winter has been 
very favorable to your favorite amusement, the 
lecturing system. Not only has the weather been 
open, but so have the purses and the minds of our 
fellow-citizens. Never was the Lyceum more vig- 
orous. It has burst out in new effulgence after 
the partial and temporary eclipse of last winter, 
and runs over the country like a fire over the 
prairie, illuminating, let us hope, and warming. 

“The Lyceum, I think, now stands alone, and 
asks no favors. It has educated both speakers 
and hearers. The smallest towns show the degree 
of their energy and prosperity by the encourage- 
ment they give toit. If it sinks in one town—in 
Jonesville, for instance—it reappears in Smith- 
town. People will go somewhere—to hear sing- 
ing, to dance, to see the elephant, and also to hear 
lectures. 

* And under this universal interest the Lyceum 
itself has changed. It has become the arena for 
broad and general and vital discussion. So long 
as he is not partisan, or personal, or unfair, the lec- 
turer may treat any topic of universal interest, and 
as boldly as he will. What he says will not al- 
ways please nor persuade ; but every honest hearer 
is glad to know there is one place in which it is al- 
lowed to express individual convictions. They 
will often seem to many to be heresies; but the 
same many will remember that Martin Luther, and 
the Master whose great doctrine of the individual 
conscience he taught, were both accounted heretics ; 
and one was excommunicated, and the other, by 
the same spirit, put to death. 

“In fact the Lyceum has grown to be the 
Chapel of Ease to the Church—a chapel in which 
honesty of life and nobility of principle are stren- 
uously and eloquently urged—a chapel which 
clergymen of all persuasions enter as a lay-church, 
and enlarge their parishes by the number of the 
earnest, geaerous souls they touch. The lines of 
a false, unnatural separation among men are worn 
away by the attrition of humane sympathies. The 
clouds of foolish and unjust prejudice are dispelled, 
and a sweeter charity and a better life are neces- 
sarily the flower and fruit of such seed. 

‘*Indeed, I have sometimes thought that your 
old friend Solomon Gunnybags would believe that 
the era of the political Lyceum had come, if he 
could have heard some of the lectures I have heard 
on my off nights during the winter—I mean, that 
there has been such a statement of principles which 
must necessarily affect the political action of think- 
ing men that Mr. Gunnybags might have sus- 
pected the speaker of some such intention. 

“T didnot. I always acquitted him. I nomore 
suspected the lecturer of delivering a political 
speech because he stated and enforced certain fun- 
damental truths of human action, than I suspect 
my excellent pastor of political preaching when he 
takes for his text the golden rule. 

‘Tt seems to me that other lecturers must have 
discovered what I have—that the audience requires 
something more than soap bubbles, however large 
they may be blown. That used tobe the great thing. 
To blow a huge beautiful bubble—put into it all 
the wind you could muster—dandle it on the end 
of your pipe for an hour before the eager eyes of 
the audience—then puff it into their faces at the 
end, and send them home half bewildered with a 
damp sensation of faded rainbow rhetoric— that 
was the thing. It could not last. The rogues 
found out that east wind was east wind whether 
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you put it in a glittering globe of soap-suds or not, 
and it did net satisfy. This winter shows that it 
did not satisfy. 

**T think the lecturers hereabouts are a little 


shy of the West. They seem to think there is great |. 


uncertainty in trains and accommodations. Some 
of them have been caught upon the prairies in ter- 
rific winter tempests, and, in fact, would prefer the 
summer for Western travel. Besides, most of 
them have other work than lecturing, and they 
can not run away for so long a time. 

“T do not find that the old favorites wear out— 
although new ones are discovered. It is, perhaps, 
because they have kept pace with the demands of 
their audiences. You see it,is no light task for a 
man to follow the Hon. John Doe and be followed 
by the Reverend Richard Roe. People inevitably 
compare, and the orator knows it. He knows that 
he owes his best work both to the audience and 
himself, and he tries to give it. As long as he 
succeeds he is safe. 

** And yet, if any reader of yours fancies that it 
is altogether a-halcyon business to peddle lectures 
round the country, let him try it. Let him, for 
instance, be invited to the good sized town of ——. 
No! why should I exasperate a whole town by 
calling its name? No matter; let him go there, 
and arrive by the noon train. The day shall be 
grim and gloomy. ‘Two or three seedy hacks and 
omnibuses are at the station. A silent, severe 
man approaches you as you stand, with your trav- 
eling-bag in hand, waiting for your committee. 

“Ts this Mr. Mumm?’ 

“¢That is my name, Sir.’ 

¢¢ How do you do, Mr. Mumm?” 

‘** How do you do, Sir?’ 

‘** Have you any baggage, Mr. Mumm?” 

“¢Only this bag, Sir.’ And by this time the 
profound gloom of the day, concentrated in the 
severe man’s manner, has depressed your spirits 
irretrievably. 

*¢ The omnibus walks into the town, for the roads 
are muddy or frozen. The town looks blighted 
and dismal. You wonder what on earth they have 
lectures for. 

‘** How many lectures have you had, Sir?’ 

‘*¢Three, Sir. Yours is the fourth.’ 

*¢Profounder silence falls upon the scene; and 
in a melancholy frame of mind you are dumped at 
the hotel door. One glance reveals every thing. 

‘* The Germans have hotels ‘to’ every place and 
thing under the sun ; to the City of Rome, of Frank- 
fort, of Paris ; to the Good Citizen, the Red Lion, 
the Pair of Suspenders. This is simply ‘ the Hotel 
to Dirt.’ You know just what your bed is, though 
you have not entered the house. Youseethe dirty 
white counterpane, the soft pillows, and ‘smells 
* so, pah!’? Who slept in that bed last? Just Heav- 
ens, what an awful thought! Two or three wild 
Erin-go-braghs are rushing about the hall, which 
is white, deadly, dirty white. Two or three lazy, 
greasy fellow-beings are slouched into the hall 
seats, and stare at you. The landlord is unshav- 
en and half cross—as cross as a landlord dares to 
be. You order a fire in your room, and the com- 
mittee departing, you are left to grapple with the 
tavern alone. 

** Your room is very small, and a vicious black 
stove is roaring savagely as you enter, hurrying to 
heat up so that you can not stand it. You do not 
look at the bed—why should you? It is the same 
old bed. Like remorse, it attends all your jour- 





neyings. Like a conscience, it is always there. 
The tavern bed—the pillows stuffed with hasty 
pudding. The tavern bed—and who slept in it 
last ? 

“ The table rocks on its legs; the vicious stove, 
having bolted all the wood, and made itself and 
the room very feverish and uncomfortable, sud- 
denly falls into an alarming syncope. It grows 
cold visibly. There is no wood. There is no 
bell-pull. Why should there be? There are no 
accessible waiters. 

“You descend and persuade somebody to bring 
some wood, and begin again. The gong for din- 
ner makes Pandemonium of the ‘establishment,’ 
and you rush with the rest to the table. Ohdear! 
‘Fair Greece, sad relic of departed worth! Im- 
mortal—’ 

“Do you ‘ agnize’ a third-rate tavern dinner? 
Much pork and pickle—much red arm of dowdy 
Erin-go-braghs of all sexes. Clatter, dump, bang, 
and the rapid fellow-citizens around you have 
reached the mince-pie neck and neck. 

“* But why should I make you an Uneasy Chair 
by telling the tale farther. Depend upon it every 
lecturer earns his money. Don’t grudge it to us, 
generous Lyceums! Don’t forget that when we 
take the early train next morning we have to hear 
ourselves and our performances criticised terribly. 
Jones thinks us ‘most a splendid speaker ;’ but then 
his neighbor, Smith, ‘opines’ that we don’t use 
such beautiful language as the Reverend Peeled 
Willow, who lectured last Friday evening. Jen- 
kins doesn’t consider it so funny as Drole’s lecture 
on Aitic Salt, and Brown would like something a 
little more solid. 

‘“‘These things are not considered in the con- 
tract. Butthey count. They might easily count 
out a sensitive man. 

““Good-by, dear Easy Chair. You won’t mind 
my querulousness. You know how glad I am of 
the Lyceum, and what I think it is doing for the 
country. Your obedient, 

“Mumm.” 

Tue Easy Chair is permitted to share its ap- 
preciation of the following elegiac verses with the 
public. They are in memory of George Steers, 
and express the sincere regrets of a worthy man. 
Their literary character is peculiar; and their sol- 
emn dedication to the New York Yacht Club will 
probably induce some of the members of that sport- 
ing body to shorten saila little. At least so hopes 
the author, and the Easy Chair cries Amen! 


TO THE NEW YORK YACT CLUB. 
Mr. N. B—., Esq., SEcRETARY. 
GENTLEMEN to you these lines. I . send 
To Cherish the memory of Your departed Friend 
Forget not—I entreat you while in this world of strife 
How sudden Dear George was deprived of this life 


With You and I—It may even be exactly So 
So let us try and be prepared to go 

The Yact . Men I . would also exhort 

To prepare themselves for the Hevenly Port 


One word to You all I. would Kindly Say 

Beware of Sailing for Pleasure on the Sabbath day 

I number of Yacts I have seen, I. must Say 

Pass. by Fort Scuyler on the sabbath day 

My friends to You the enclosed lines I send 

Hoping of Course they will not you offend 

And if they will do you or any one good 

It. will repay this. Long Island farmer a 
B. Homer. 
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To the memory of George Steers, who was killed on the 
road as He was coming to my house at Little Neck, 
Sept. 25, 1856. 

By a Lone Istanp FARMER. 


While sitting lonely in my deserted room 

With a sad mind and spirit clad in gloom 

Reflecting on the loss of one such dear friend to me 

So sad so sudden that Constrained me to write to his 
memory 


This sad accident struck me with such surprise 
The effect therefrom I can hardly reilize 

So kind so pleasant so agreeable the other day 

But now it seems from this earth He's called away 


The last sabbath of his life He told me of his Father 
dear 

And of his good actions and kindness far and near 

And what his parent did in his lifes short span 

Deeds that entitled him to be called an honest man 


I. told him I thought it would oftimes restrain a man 
from Sin 

In reflecting and thinking his good parents eye was 
on him 

So by those restraints he would do just and right 

The same as if his beloved parent was in sight 


How delighted I was with his Conversation 

So kind so humble in such an exalted station 

He listened so attentively to a simple fact 

Of a wicked sailor conversion by a young lady. giving 
him a tract 


He took one of my tracts to read Called the Conver- 
sation in a boat 

Between two sailors as she lay afloat 

Both belonging to the Repulse 74 of the British Nation 

About the most Important of all matters their Souls 
Salvation 


He was so Interested with this tract I. heard it Said 
That He lay and read it even in his bed 

I hope and pray by his reading and Meditation 

He was prepared for his Change and a Blest habitation 


Ah. little did I think, when I heard him read about 
Lawyer Shepherds funeral 

To be called on the next sabbath to attend his own burial 

O what is life when attended with such sad fatality 

But calls for each one of us to remember our own mor- 
tality 

We are poor mortals of a few. years, Short Span 

We are born and live and die this befals man 

What is the result of our plans upon this earth 

We are soon Cut down and Covered up with earth 


Before our beloved Friend was called to his rest 

His name for his Ingenuity was famous east and west 
Altho brought up and reared in humble Stations 

He modeled the Vessels that beat ail Nations 


His fame increased from day to day 

Since the famous victory of the yact America 

For my part I venerated him at that time with honest 
ride 

For the victory gained by her on the American side 

Then that splendid steamer Queen of the West 

Which surpassed for speed all of the rest 

So gracefully on Eries waters She did go 

So fairylike She made a splendid Show 


Then the famous yact Julia was built some time after 
Which sailed as if she sometimes flew on the water 
Which gained the contest . I believe in every fair trial 
And I. believe. it is admitted without any denial 


The next great Wonder was the Noble Adriatic 
Her. lines so true her construction so systematic 
When I. visited and viewed her some time ago 
Astonishment filled me before I got half through 


And the next great Wonder that I went to see 

Was the Celebrated War steamer called the Niagara 
. As I view her and was shown by Him each part 

I was struck with astonishment at his noble art 


Vor. XVIII.—No. 105.—Dpb 





He also showed me the Construction of her noble bow 

How it was kneed and braced and bolted through 

And as we viewed her and paced her decks so wide 

I remarked. to him her bows could stave in an Enemys 
broadside 


But of that plan and War I hope In Our day 

Of this noble Ship and Ourselves we will not have that 
to say 

But of Her and all others of her Kind 

I hope will be employed in benefitting mankind 


If nothing happens when in Europe she appears 

The world will resound with the name of her builder 
George Steers 

And America will be rewarded by her fame. 

Which will make us all venerate her builders name 


For a humble man O what a Monument 

Does this Magnificent Steamship represent 

The magnitude of her in my humble mind 
Convinces me as one of the best reared by Mankind 


What Signifies all Egypt monument of Stone 

In benefitting mankind what have they all done 

By their Construction and History we can plainly [see 7] 
That their Builders was in the most abject Slavery 


But to be a benifit to all mankind 

This seems the greatest in my humble mind 

And by his works left amongst uss it to me appears 
That we all as a nation should venerate George Steers 


A man of such genius from an humble station 

What a sad loss to Our growing and Mighty Nation 
But we must submit to the decree of Our Gracious Lord 
And leave our labours at his Sacred Word 


I hope and pray . from his labours He does rest 
And is permitted a habitation with the Blest 

I hope and trust his family may reconciled be 
And submit with humility to the divine decree 


Altho her adored husband lies beneath the sod 

Yet Our Lord has declared He will be the widows God 
And a Father to the Children of the Fatherless 

And in sincerely trusting Him she will be blessed 


To his beloved Children I will say one Word 
Always Obey your parent in the Lord 

Remember your departed Father who was so kind 
And always your kind mother mind 


If you do this and Your Heavenly Father seek 

For He has promised in his Word to reward the meek 
You in your generation will be blessed 

And will be rewarded by and Everlasting rest 


Remember in all your trials what patient Job. did Say 

How the Lord gave and the Lord has taken away 

And in all his troubles He did bless his Holy name 

And for the Consolation He received try and do the 
same 


And to all tlie rest of the family I would say 

I hope they will all have peace of mind in the same way 
So when they all arrive on Canaan . Immortal Shore 
They may all meet their beloved George one more 


WeEpDGEwoop B. Hower. 
October 1, 1856. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Evzry where in this old world there is a dreary 
face upon things at this opening of the year. The 
railway trains are shooting indeed farther and 
faster across the plains of France and the steppes 
of Russia; and in England their differences are 
settled, and the North Western and Great Northern 
are equitably dividing spoils. The looms of Lyons- 
are clashing with swift silken music all through 
the tall, smoky houses that rise upon the Rhone 
banks; the Rouen spindles are humming, and the 
Norman barns are full; great sheets of canvas are- 
pouring white gleams to the eye of every passer 
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upon the Mediterranean waters, and of every 
dweller in every bay; the stock of a Suez canal is 
subscribed in the Paris banking houses; peaceful 
gunpowder blasts are bellowing and echoing in the 
half-made Alpine tunnels; a half crazed, tipsy 
Prussian King has yielded to a live King of daring 
and promise (if we may believe his record); an 
iron bridge spans the great canal of Venice, and 
another is lifting its black hulk from the Tuileries 
garden to the nether bank of the Seine; Mario is 
singing, never so sweetly ; Paris idlers are listen- 
ing dreamily to Greek dramas lightened with a 
Paris buskin, and a Paris choir; Scottish Macbeth 
is married by French interpretation to the passion 
ef Gaul; never was more quiet in the streets, or 
yet such store of hackney cabs, such careless buy- 
ers of Christmas bonbons; where, then, lies the 
dreariness ? 

In signs that are back of these. Signs that de- 
clare themselves not so much to the eye or to the 
ear as to a secret consciousness. Poor Turkey, 
with all the Oriental calmness of feature, is tottling 
upon uneasy foot ; her protective Christian allies 
being so many dogmatic and capricious masters, 
making her beautiful capital a mere spittoon in 
which to cast their juiceless, foul quids of differ- 
ence; compelling her to tolerate the vagabond 
Greek Christians who lie and thieve, and unsettle 
Crete, and plague the Mufti; disordering all the 
hopes and serenity of the calm but liberal-minded 
Ottomen (such few as there are), who hoped for 
gradual and placid growth into assimilation with 
the West ; and kindling the worst of Mohammedan 
fanaticism, which flames out in barbarities upon 
the Red Sea, in Egypt, and along the Mediterranean 
shores. 

The Ionian Isles are not yet mollified with the 
dulcet tones of Gladstone, but listen surlily while 
the debauched kingdom of Greece makes signs of 
beckoning from the shore. 

The Montenegrins are turbulent, and among 
their rocky fastnesses keep good a kind of boast- 
ful, predatory Christianity, which has the banner 
of Austria at its back, and the red-breeched sol- 
diers of the Sultan in front. 

The new King of Prussia stands in a sense over- 
whelmed by the current of his own liberalism ; the 
Russian conservatives, taking silent counsel with 
the dowager Queen, are hatching plots, while the 
Radicals, who saw and furthered the bloody work 
of 1848, are more bold and talkative. 

In Russia itself all breath is not given to Im- 
perial flattery—there are those in the Church and 
in the ranks of nobles who fret and smart under 
the threatened reforms of Alexander, and hope 
they may end like the flash reforms of the Pope 
Pius. 


Throughout Italy there is a low buzz of move- 
ment, of which little waifs of sound, when the wind 
is fair, reach even to Paris. The other day it was 
the story of certain medals circulating, on which 
was stamped the effigy of Emanuel as King of 
Italy ; another day it was the story that Mazzini 
had waived his Republican desire, and joined in- 
terests with the liberal Sardinians ; another day, 
how the men of Milan had all abandoned the use 
of tobacco, that so they might cut off so much 
from the Austrian revenue (the Government hold- 
ing monopoly of its manufacture and sale). 

Again, in Tuscany, there are stories of how the 
Grand Duke is drawing closer his relations with 
Austria, as if there might be quick need to both. 





At Rome they have the Mortara bugbear and 
the terrible democratic threat of a new railway to 
Civita Vecchia. In Naples and Sicily there is 
always enough to create expectancy of dreadful 
things to come. 

Then in France, all about us, but most of all by 
reason of the untalking Press, we feel somehow 
that the hammer of despotism is driving the rivets 
so sharply and hard that the plates may be crack- 
ing though we hear only the hammer-strokes. 

In England, Mr. Bright and his friends are stir- 
ring a loud cry about reform, and the old-fashioned 
Liberals, outridden upon their own hobbies, are 
falling back into the place of respectable conserv- 
atives; while the Tories are toying with the Radi- 
cals to keep their places good. 

And the hopeful ones will straightway ask, 
what is there so very dreary in all this? Is it not 
the buzzing in the hive of opinions that foretells 
the outcoming of a new brood? Very likely ; but 
for all that, or rather by reason of that, hearts and 
hopes are dreary with doubts and a strange un- 
rest. At present there is shelter and a dull peace; 
the shelter may be cramped and the peace ignoble, 
but the change which destroys the one and over- 
sets the other must carry wars and death in its 
train. 

If Italy emerges, at length, from that long, dole 
ful, dungeon sleep of hers to life and mental activ- 
ity and freedom, it must needs pass through the 
delirium of battle-fever. 

How many brave ones shall bite the dust before 
those long-drilled troops of Austria will yield ? 
How much red blight fall on these streets of Paris 
before the 400,000 of the army will forget the man 
who feeds and who pampers them ? 

Again: it is dreary and disheartening to think 
what small increase of fitness for administrative 
action and self-control has been won by the peoples 
of either France or Germany or Italy in these ten 
years past. Not for fifty years past have they been 
so zealously kept away from such sources of inform- 
ation as would fill them with healthful political 
food. Indeed, it is something doubtful if the in- 
creased loom-working and field-working, and the 
working upon luxurious gewgaws, has not made 
the millions more of machine men less thoughtful 
and earnest than they were ten years gone. 

Yet again: the look is dreary, because in Italy, 
where just now the stir is greatest and the hopes 
hottest, the intervention of France and Russia, and 
Sardinia (as a distinct nation) looks more like a 
new parcelment of European territory than any 
guarantee for Italian independence. And in France 
the fever heat, which such prosecutions as that of 
Montalembert is ripening, prompts a fear (if the 
overturn comes) of the opposite extreme of agrarian 
license. 

Yet here we are, quiet as yet, looking out upon 
the river that flows under the palace walls—full of 
its winter rains, indeed, but placid of surface, and 
bringing down great barges full of wines, and 
wood, and wheat from the east country. 

The theatres are filled to overflowing. At the 
Vaudeville the Dame aux Camelias has been re- 
vived with its wonted success; and this leads us 
to say that its author, the younger Dumas, nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, a day or two since; 
his carriage being dashed in pieces by a runaway 
horse, in the neighborhood of the Champs Elysées. 
The elder Dumas is reported quite ill and still in 
Russia. His famous Chateau of Monte Christo 
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was sold, not long since, to a well-known Ameri- 
can dentist, for the sum of seventy-five thousand 
francs. Dumas is said to have expended upon it 
no less than four hundred thousand. 

A new comedy, Le Luxe, the work of Jules Le- 
comte, has latterly drawn full houses to the French 
Theatre ; and as it turns upon the extravagance 
and baseless pretensions which belong nowadays 
as much to our side of the water as to this, we ven- 
ture to give a glimpse of its plot and current: 

The scene opens in the Casino of Wiesbaden: 
Madame de Barges is a wealthy Parisian widow, 
possessing title and freedom, with remains of beau- 
ty, and still larger remains of coquetry. Rupiéra 
is a Brazilian marquis, rich to repletion, and amus- 
ing himself, among other ways, by gallant atten- 
tions to the sprightly Countess de Barges. 

There is, besides, a Madame Morel, with her 
daughter Esther. The Morel father is by no means 
rich, but is simply director and manager of a large 
railway company; and his nephew, Lauvray by 
name (also in this time at Wiesbaden), is chief en- 
gineer of the same railway, and the affianced suitor 
of Miss Esther. 

The father, like the honest man that he is, keeps 
by his office and work, while the wife, with her head 
full of the notion of commanding attentions for her 
daughter, wastes the poor husband’s means incon- 
tinently, and apes the style and luxuries of the 
wealthy De Barges. She even goes so far, in the 
heat of her summer’s campaign, as to pledge her own 
little private estate in consideration of an advance 
of a large sum from a certain Farju, who is the 
sharper of the play, and the main intriguer in the 
plot. He is no vulgar pickpocket, but elegant, 
shrewd—his antecedents all unknown—watching 
his chances, and conciliating the Morels, in view 
of obtaining the concession of a great contract 
from the railway over which the father, Morel, 
presides. 

Esther, being pretty, and, by the mother’s in- 
struction, provocative in her advances, engages the 
attention of the Marquis de Rupi¢ra. Lauvray, dis- 
gusted by her action, and by the wanton extrava- 
gance of the mother, which he knows to have no 
sufficient basis, retires and leaves the field open. 

The Countess de Barges is incensed at the loss 
of her lover, and in womanly way contrives grace- 
ful vengeance. She is master of all tongue-craft ; 
and there follows delicious raillery of the Morels, 
irony full of stinging innuendo, and less pointed 
Morel retorts. Yet always the claws that might 
scratch are concealed in immaculate kid, Nothing 
the French relish better than such stage fights as 
these, if gracefully managed: keenest sarcasm 
sheathed in most courteous of phrases; most ami- 
able of smiles, while the tongue is distilling only 
gall: our matter-of-fact language can not compass 
the half of such things. 

Rupiéra, in the course of a mountain promenade 
with mother and daughter, has the good fortune to 
rescue the latter from imminent danger of falling 
down a precipice. 

The good mother can not tell of the matter loud- 
ly or boastfully enough. The elegant Marquis 
is chagrined by her bourgeois vehemence. The 
Countess de Barges is still more chagrined by the 
noisy triumph of Mademoiselle Morel. 

She encounters them at the Casino; she chal- 
lenges the Marquis (still in attendance upon the 
rescued girl) to a hand at écarté. 

The Brazilian declines except his fair companion 


will join his fortune in the game. Esther, encour- 
aged by a glance from the ambitious mother, and 
nerved by her hate of the Countess, sits down to 
the play. 

The Countess deploys all her force. The little 
company Rupiéra-Morel is a loser to the tune of 
twenty thousand francs, making ten thousand for 
the daughter of our good, quiet railway manager, 
who is intent upon his business. 

Thenceforward the play bounds forward to an 
jend, Sheriffs (we should call them such) are in 
the Morel house, with ominous slips of paper in 
their hand; scandal provoked and published by 
the intriguer Farju (still intent upon winning, by 
black mail if need be, his railway contract); the 
miserable extravagances and pretensions of the 
summer have wrought ruin; Lauvray has married 
a reserved daughter—wiser than Esther—of the 
discomfited Morel; and very little hope comes to 
the family, or has reason to come, from the subse- 
quent marriage of Esther with Rupiéra. 

The moral of the play is—Mind who your asso- 
ciates are; and don’t spend more money than you 
have. 

And besides this—Luxury is for the rich; the 
poor had best content themselves without it. 





“Apropos of plays, and of playwrights, Madame 
Ristori has latterly written a very characteristic 
letter to the editor of the Arpa of Bologna, one of 
the best known journalists of Italy. 

We translate a portion: ‘‘ To encourage authors 
and to secure to their labor applause, reputation, 
and pecuniary reward, is my aim, as it should be 
the aim of every actor. For the maintenance of 
elegant taste in the public there may be need to 
reproduce, from time to time, classic works; but 
an actor’s first duty is to the authors of the times 
in which he lives—to illustrate their labors, to give 
expression to their silent language, and to prove to 
the future that we do not content ourselves simply 
with honoring the past, but enrich our time with 
always new glories. Actors and authors should 
join together to give expression to the national 
genius. 

‘In this faith I devote myself to the work, and 
I remunerate to the utmost of my power all who 
commit to me the fruit of their labors. 1 engage 
to give myself fully to any worthy creation—to 
contend with its author for his rights, and to share 
with him his triumphs. 

**Until better days come, when literary piracy 
shall have ceased, I will employ all legal means to 
secure justice and the author himself, or the poor 
shall have the benefit of any damages that may be 
decreed. My only aim is to create, through fear of 
prosecution, that respect for literary property which 
ought to spring from a sentiment of honor and a 
love for art.” 





A sit of good pay for not over-large literary 
work we may mention here (it comes to us as 
rumor rather than well-authenticated fact), that M. 
Méry, a very clever Latin scholar as well as feuille- 
toniste, has latterly completed, at the instance of 
the publisher Fontaine, all the broken lines of 
Virgil’s Aneid, and the emendated copy faite ala 
main, has passed into the hands of some grand Rus- 
sian Seigneur, covetous of autographs as well as 
curiosities, for the sum of three thousand francs. 

We have had latterly a libel suit engaging much 
attention in Paris, since it has called up incident- 
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ally, if not directly, the whole question of the 
merits or demerits of the Homeopathic system of 
medical treatment. 

A young physician, M. Gallard by name, wrote 
in the Union Medicale, of October, 1857, a review 
of a Homeopathic treatise, in which, after very 
serious and very pointed ridicule of the Hahne- 
mann system, he indulges in this language : 

‘*Homeopathy can no longer be considered a 
doctrine, still less a science. It is a mere trade, 
pursued to the injury of both science and of human- 
ity. And if there be an epoch, when one could 
apply the method of Hahnemann without being 
an ignoramus or a miserable charlatan, it surely 
is not the epoch in which we live.” 


Behier ?) meets with a homeopath who is prepar- 
ing one hundred and fifty of his little globules of 
aconite. 

‘* Suppose I were to swallow them all upon the 
spot?” says the physician. ‘* You would be a dead 
man,” says Homeopath. 

Whereupon the physician seizes them, swallows 
all, and dines after it exceedingly well, and finds 
his digestion as usual. 

The experience of some of the most distinguished 
physicians of Paris is cited, who have tried the 
homeopathic remedies both upon sick and well 
subjects, without any perceptible effects. At the 
same time it is admitted that, in certain cases of 
acute disease or of nervous disorders, cures may be 





The plaintiffs, being the principal bers of 
the Central Homeopathic Association of Paris (rep- 
resented by Emile Ollivier as advocate), find in the 
language cited an attempt to impair the considera- 
tion in which they are held by the public, and they 
claim fifty thousand francs damages. 

M. Ollivier in his speech, although not denying 
to the defendant his right to attack the science as 
a science, alleges that the language above cited is 
a wanton libel upon the character of its upholders ; 
and goes on to give a history of the discoveries, or 
alleged discoveries of Hahnemann, ranking him 
next to Leibnitz and Newton; shows that all other 
medical science is a mere delusion; cites Syden- 
ham, ‘ Ars garrulandi potius quam sanandi ;” and 
Boerhaave—the great Boerhaave—who at his death 
ordered all his medical books to be collected and 
burned save one, which he declared contained all 
that was of any value in medical science. Of 
course the book was guarded with religious care, 
and on examination was found to contain simply 
these few words of advice: ‘‘ Keep your head clear, 
and feet warm, and let the doctors alone!” 

And he quotes Bichat, who said that the ‘ prac- 
tice of medicine was unworthy of a reasonable 
man;” and Broussais, who affirmed that it was 
“more harmful than useful to humanity.” 

All this gives him room for a pleasant eulogy of 
the Organon of Hahnemann, affirming the plausibil- 
ity and successes of his system, defending at length 
its leading principles, and closes with a bit of hu- 
mor about the Abderitans and Hippocrates. 

It seems that Democritus, who lived in Abdera, 
and who had lost his eyes by overmuch study, 
and whose philosophy was above the comprehen- 
sion of his townsfolk, was counted by them insane ; 
and they sent for Hippocrates begging he would 
administer hellebore, which was the recognized 
cure for fools. 

Hippocrates spent a day in earnest conversation 
with him upon the mountain where he lived, and 
returning at night he said, ‘‘ Oh, Abderitans, it is | 
not Democritus who needs the hellebore.” 

So, said M. Ollivier, if Monsieur Gallard will 
only study as he should study the works of Hahne- 
mann,.and—who knows ?—perhaps he shall some 





day declare to his masters and brethren, ‘* Oh, my 
masters, it is not these Homeopaths who need the | 
hellebore !”” | 

M. Andral, being advocate for the defendant, 
attacks the new science in very gay humor. He | 
quotes Hahnemann, where he declares bark (qui- | 
nine) to be one of the most pow~rful of remedies. ' 
**T find,” he says, “‘ that a sinzle drop of the tinc- | 
ture, so diluted as to contain only one quadrillionth 
part of a grain, is often too powerful a dose.” 

He gives an instance where a physician QL. | y 


ffected not by reason of the operative agency of 
the pills themselves, but by reason of the repose 
and faith of the patient—that alone being needed. 

M. T tered 1 pathic reme- 
dies without any effect; to other patients he ad- 
ministered, under cover of false name, pills of ordi- 
nary size made simply of bread crumbs: these last 
proved of greater efficiency than the pillules of the 
homeopaths—which would seem to show that faith 
even takes quicker hold of large pills than of small 
ones, supposing them equally worthless. 

In the year 1856 one of the halls devoted to 
cholera patients in the Hotel Dieu, at Marseilles, 
was placed in charge of a homeopath of ability and 
reputation. In eight days’ time twenty-one pa- 
tients died out of twenty-six. During the same 
week, in an adjoining hall where the allopathic 
treatment was pursued, fourteen only died out of a 
total of twenty-five. 

In the year 1855 the French Academy of Medi- 
cine devoted three days to a discussion of the sys- 
tem of Hahnemann, and concluded by declaring it 
altogether false, contradictory, and dangerous. 

‘* Therefore,” says M. Andral, “if the Court 
condemn my client, they condemn with him the 
leading academieS of Europe. If the illustrious 
savants whom the state has given to my client for 
instructors are the victims of superannuated preju- 
dices, if Hahnemann alone is right and the twelve 
plaintiffs are his prophets, surely the Court may 
well pardon my young client the crime of having 
followed the instruction of his masters, and of re- 
peating their words of rebuke.” 

The complaint, therefore, should be dismissed. 
No one of the plaintiffs is subject of personal at- 
tack ; it is they who make their own defamation, 
when they apply the title of charlatan to them- 
selves. ‘I leave my client,”’ he says, in conclu- 
sion, “‘ under the protection of those brave words 
of Pascal, which the counsel for the plaintiff has 





| most fortunztely brought to my recollection—‘ If 


it be a wrong to fail in respect for truth, it is an- 
other wrong to fail in scorn of falsehood.’” 
At our writing the decision is in reserve. 





IF there is a great deal of noisy bravado about 
many of our French war-chiefs, there is also a great 
deal of honest and hearty simplicity. Instance 
| this letter, which Marshal Vaillant has just now 
written to a country blacksmith bearing the same 
name, and who had addressed him in hope of learn- 
ing something about the career of the brave ones 
of | his family. Only fancy what other reply would 
have been made to such inquiry, from such source, 
by a British Colonel Horne! 

‘*You have addressed to me,” says the Marshal, 
‘*a good letter, and the person who wrote it must 
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be a good-hearted man. I should be very proud 
of his relationship, though I do not know if we shall 
be able to make it apparent. My father, whom I 
had the misfortune to lose in 1823, was secretary 
of the district of Dijon, and afterward secretary- 
general of the prefecture of the Cote-d’Or in 1815; he 
was elected representative during the Cent-Jours, 
then deprived of his place at the prefecture, impris- 
oned as Bonapartist, etc. I was then in the army 
of the Loire. My father died poor, but esteemed 
by all; I do not know that he had a single enemy. 
I do not resemble him in any thing: he was thin, 
and I am stout; he was mild, and people find me 
cross; in fact, he had as many gaod qualities as 
they say I have faults, and I believe they are not 
mistaken. My father, who brought up a large 
family, was married to a Mademoiselle Canquoin. 
A brother of my mother died at Genlis (Cote-d’Or), 
an excellent man, whom we constantly regret. I 
have no child, and this is the greatest sorrow that 
God has given me. I was born at Dijon on the 
6th December, 1790. I scarcely recollect my mo- 
ther. We were poor, very poor. We were care- 
fully and tenderly brought up, but in the midst of 
privations of every sort. My nurse still lives at 
Dijon. God has not made any being more devoted 
than she, who received us as infants, and tended 
us with a love which I can not express; she has 
refused twenty offers of marriage to live with us, 
who, however, gave her trouble enough. I enter- 
ed the Polytechnic School at the age of sixteen, 
and [ left it to enter the engineers. The grade 
which has given me most pleasure was that of cor- 
perai at the Polytechnic School. I was in the 
Russian campaign of 1813, and was made prisoner 
at its conclusion. I was at Waterloo. I was 
wounded at the defense of Paris in 1815. I hada 
leg torn by a shell at the siege of Algiers, in 1830. 
My chiefs said that they were pleased with me at 
the siege of Anvers, in 1832. Such, Sir, is my his- 
tory, nearly complete. I shall be most happy if 
you find in it some proofs of a similarity of origin 
between your family and mine. I pray you to re- 
ceive the assurance of my esteem. 
“* MARSHAL VAILLANT.” 





Quire other biographic matter, but still as thor- 
oughly French, we may give in mention of some 
of those frail, dancing ones who, in years past, have 
given fame to the pretty Garden Mabille or the 
Salle Valentino. Does the visitor to Paris twelve 
or more vears gone—student of medicine or student 
of the humanities—remember the stout, laughing, 
graceful, black-eyed Queen Pomaré ? 

Well, she was the daughter of a fair player at 
the Circus of the name of Sergent. Two of her 
sisters held honorable professions of governesses or 
teachers in private families; but in an evil hour 
Elise went astray and lost herself in the bewitch- 
ing mazes of the dance at Mabille. Her grace and 
her witty repartees made her famous. It was in 


the time of the old Pritchard and Society Island | 


discussions; and thus, in some way, Elise caught 
the title of Queen Pomaré. It kept by her till her 
death. 

Eugene Sue, in those days engaged upon his 
‘Mysteries of Paris,” had need for information in 
regard to the life of these gay courtesans, and be- 
thought himself of the wit and cleverness of the 
Queen Pomaré; aud how much we may be indebt- 
ed to her for the life of many of his most tempting 
descriptions will probably never be known. 


Cer- | 


tain it is that he felt himself largely in her debt; 
and at her death—for she was Queen only for a 
short reign, passing away with some sure-working 
pulmonary affection—the works of Eugene Sue, 
being author’s copies, and bearing on their opening 
pages testimony of his indebtedness, were found 
upon her library shelf. 

A little grave-yard tablet, with “‘ Elise Sergent, 
£. 28,” written on it, is altogether silent about 
the brilliant reign of the black-eyed Queen Pomaré. 

How many other funereal tablets in the world, 
tablets in churches—tablets in church-yards, sim- 
ple, and touching, and true, so far as they go—yet 
giving no hint of that kingly or queenly march 
which the dead one made in sin! 

Rose Pompon was another of the divinities of 
Mabille not many years back ; who has strangely 
put aside a large budget of her little ‘‘ economies,” 
and upon the revenue of them is now living a hum- 
ble and comparatively honest life. 

Hermosa, another queen of the dance, and a gip- 
sy by birth and by nature, brought a richer and 
more captivating brilliancy to the throne of Ma- 
bille than had ever been known there. Brazilian 
dukes and Dutch bankers of Amsterdam fell pros- 
trate before her. But there came a time when 
even the splendid sovereignty she wore lost its 
|charm. A dim, dread sense of her castaway con- 
| dition seems to have found its way into her gipsy 

heart; and suddenly her triumphs were abandon- 

ed, before yet she had lost the bloom from the 
cheek or the sparkle of her eye; and she retired to 

a convent adjoining Paris, where, in simplest serge, 
| and with rosary mummery, and, we dare say, hon- 

est expressions of penitence, she died, not long since, 
la pattern religieuse. 

But these are the exceptions upon that sad list. 
Worse fates befall the Rigolette, and the Frisette, 
and the Sauterelle. The least unfortunate may 
hope for some place as tobacconist, or matron of 
second-rate table d’héte, or proprietor of little three- 
legged, clandestine, gambling stool, where water- 
carriers and street-porters play at écarté for five 
sous the point. 

Others, wearied with life and haggard with want, 
hang around theatre doors for stolen mites of char- 
| ity, or show their pinched faces in dark and dis- 
mal conciergeries of the foul houses of the Rue de 
la Harpe, or, still worse, glare at you from under 
the load of a chaffonnier’s basket of filth, or lie, more 
foully dying, on the beds of ? Hépital du Midi. 











A TRUCE now to Paris, while we take you to 
the rooms of the British Association in London. 
A Mr. J. Spotswood Wilson has communicated a 
paper on ‘‘ The General and Gradual Desiccation 
of the Earth and Atmosphere,” which must be of 
fearful omen for all good hydropathists and water- 

drinkers. 
| Mr. Wilson draws attention to the fact that those 
| who had traveled in continental lands, especially 
in or near the tropics, had been forced to reflect on 
the changes of climate that appear to have occurred. 
There were parched and barren lands, dry river 
channels, and waterless lakes, and not unfrequent- 
ly traces of ancient human habitations, where large 
populations had been supported, but where all was 
now desolate, dry,and barren. After quoting large- 
ly from the works of various travelers and writers 
(among the latest of whom was Dr. Livingstone), 
and giving interesting descriptions of dried up riv- 
|} ers and desolated tracts of country in Australia, 
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Africa, Mexico, and Peru, which had formerly been 
inhabited by man, Mr. Wilson concluded that there 
was a gradual solidifying of the aqueous vapors, 
and consequently of water, on the face of this ter- 
restrial world, which he inferred was approaching 
a state in which it will be impossible for man to 
continue an inhabitant. Yet, he added, we should 
feel satisfied with the prospect that the term of our 
occupation is not yet halfexpired. Races preceded 
us in the chain of existence, and there was no rea- 
son to suppose that others would not follow. In- 
deed, some of those that are destined to succeed 
seemed to be already in existence, and have their 
home in the icy sea, where they enjoy a climate 
which exceeds man’s endurance. Various consid- 
erations lead to the conclusion that the fitness of 
the earth for man may extend to a period much 
longer than that in which it has been occupied by 
him ; nor will that term end till after the Polar 
bear, the walrus, and the narwal have become in- 
habitants of the tropics. 

Sir Roderick Murchison says it is certainly not 
a pleasant idea to think that our race was to go out 
of existence—that it was to die through thirst. 

In which judgment we are disposed to think | 
that unscientific readers will thoroughly agree with 
him. 

And now again, in a certain Lyceum meeting at 


country, that in many respects, although the pow- 
er of the Union is as great as it ever was, although 
they believe, and I, to a great extent, also believe, 
in the doctrine of the destiny of the American peo- 
ple being ultimately a great and a glorious one, 
they will tell you that the existing condition of 
that country is in many respects, as regards moral 
character, a period of transition and decline. They 
will tell you that there is less and less possibility 
of getting the highest characters to take an inter- 
est in public affairs; that there is less and less 
freedom of opinion for all those opinions which are 
unpopular with the masses; and, last of all, that 
there is even a,sensible and visible decline in that 
which used to be the great characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—a respect for the authority of 
the law. Well, then, looking at these examples 
upon the one side and upon the other, we are all 
interested in asking the question, Are we passing 
under any decline? Are we, or are we not, ad- 
vancing? And I look to such great meetings as 
these, and I find in them the answer.” 

It is well to see the worst that our this-side 
neighbors may say about us; and in this belief we 
excerpt yet further mention of a more heated stamp 
from the columns of the Patrze newspaper : 

“This restless and encroaching democracy,” say 





Leeds, or, more properly, before what is called the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, the Earl of 
Carlisle has been reading an old lecture upon Amer- 
ica, being the fruit of his observations at the time | 
of his travel in that country, ten years or more ago. 
He adds to it there in Leeds these rather unfavor- 
able addenda: 


our French friends, ‘‘ which wants to thrust itself 


| in every where—which forces, with its guns loaded, 


the passages of the Sound, which trammels in Chi- 


| na the proceedings of our negotiators, which in 1855 


offered up prayers for the triumph of Russia, which 
intervenes even brutally in all our affairs, and al- 
most in every instance to oppose the interests of 





‘*With reference to the lecture which he had 
had the gratification to read to them, he must be 
permitted to say that almost every thing that of 
late he had heard or read concerning the United 
States since the period of his visit had not, he was 
obliged to confess, on the whole tended to increase 
or improve his admiration of the people. He could 
not certainly feel inclined to see his own country- 
men exchange its form of government and institu- 
tions for those which they possessed in the great 
republic of America. There were some things, no 
doubt, which we might advantageously copy from 
that country ; but still, till their character, condi- 
tion, and conduct were immensely changed, he did 
earnestly hope that the people of this country would 
remain English and not become American. He 
was aware that what he had taken the liberty to 
say would be subjected to some suspicion, because 
it was not to be concealed that it came from one of 
the terrible aristocracy, to whose account, we had 
heard from high authority, were to be laid all the 
wars of this country since the revolution of 1688. 
He believed the truth was very nearly the reverse. 





civilization—this democracy, we say, has brought 


| forward against us a new principle, called the 


Monroe doctrine, in virtue of which she pretends 
to interdict us from every kind of intervention in 
the seas and coasts of the whole of America. It 
seems like a dream to hear such principles insisted 
on every day in the journals of the Union, and 
even in the official notes of the Government. It 
is, nevertheless, in virtue of this theory that Spain 
was, and is still, threatened with seeing Cuba taken 
from her, and that so many filibustering attempts 
have been made for that purpose. It is in order 
to drive England from the American coasts that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is loudly disavowed at 
present, and propositions have been made to Con- 
gress to cancel it. If this Monroe doctrine were 
admitted, even tacitly, by the great states, our 
West India colonies would speedily be menaced, 
for there would soon be no security for European 
interests in the seas of the New World. There is 
in this conduct something more than ingratitude— 
there is a sovereign want of foresight; as M. de 
Talleyrand said, it is worse than a crime—it is a 
blunder. The great American Republic owes ev- 





When he was in the United States he came to the 
conclusion that the American people were far more 


ery thing to Europe: her increasing population, her 
capital, her mechanical progress, and even her ex- 


inclined to war than the English, and of the En-/istence. But for the 350,000 emigrants who every 


glish people he believed the class least likely to be 
willingly hurried into war was the aristocracy.” 

And in the same strain, a shrewd Scotch peer, 
the Duke of Argyle, in commenting upon the late 
speeches of Mr. Bright, and upon the question of 
reform generally, holds this language : 

“T turn to that great country sprung from our 
own, which exists upon the other side of the At- 
lantic, and I tell you, without fear, that it is the 
testimony of the best and most intelligent citizens 
of the United States that I have met with in this 


year leave our shores, each of them taking on an 
average 400 francs, without reckoning on their la- 
bor, her development would soon be cut short. 
Without English capital, which carries out the 
majority of her undertakings, she would have nei- 
ther canals, nor railways, nor manufactures. But 
for the piracy which she carries on with impunity 
of our modes of proceeding, and of our inventions, 
| she would be neither a manufacturing nor a great 
maritime nation. And as a return for so many 
services rendered, she nevertheless does not hesi- 
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tate to sacrifice our most precious interests to her 
slightest convenience; and she has already exhib- 
ited the sad spectacle of a whole nation repudiating 
the faith of private engagements, and thus inflict- 
ing ruin on Europe for the satisfaction of a few 
bankers.” 

And upon this fiery spurt of Gallic rhodomontade 
we will take breath for another month. 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


OTHING richer than the correspondence for 
the present month have we had these many 
years in which we have opened and shut this 
Drawer of ours. It is genial and joyous, as the 
world is to the good ; it will drive dull care away 
from him who has no other trouble than too much 
to do; it will make a sad heart glad unless a sore 
conscience gripes, and for that there is no salve in 
this Drawer. Again we say to the merry men of 
America—If a thing is good for you, it is good for 
every body ; and the world will hear it, if you send 
it here. 





‘Tue Rev. F. H. Quitman, D.D.,” writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘ was pastor of the Lutheran Church 
at Rhinebeck, in your State. He was the father 
of the late General Quitman, of Mississippi. He 
occasionally preached in the neighborhood of his 
station, on one of which occasions a characteristic 
incident is mentioned of him. When he arrived at 
the place he was informed that a man whose name 
was Finger, living in the vicinity, had been speak- 
ing harshly of him, and endeavoring to injure his 
character. The Doctor said nothing, but went 
into the church and preached. After sermon he 
addressed the audience thus: 

**¢T have been informed that a man of this vi- 
cinity’ [and the man was present] ‘has been en- 
gaged in circulating false reports about me, and 
trying to destroy my usefulness among my people ; 
but finding that the Devil has had a Finger in the 
pie, it is not worthy of further attention, for he is 
a liar and the father of lies!’ 

“The effect produced was such as he desired.” 





Tuey may call him a Mayor, but he is an ass for 
all that, who figures as the magistrate in the fol- 
lowing veritable incident, furnished by a corre- 
spondent of the Drawer: 

“The worthy Mayor of a Southern city, well 
known to a host of admiring and warm friends, 
had ‘acase’ before him in the person of an individ- 
ual taken up on suspicion of offering a counterfeited 
note of hand of a well-known firm for sale. He 
could not prove its genuineness, and was commit- 
ted to jail until information could be had from the 
parties. When it came it was entirely satisfacto- 
ry; the note was good, and the young man’s char- 
acter was thus put beyond doubt. The Mayor had 
him brought to his office, and thus addressed him: 

“¢* Young man, it is my duty to congratulate you 
on being so fortunate, for had the note been a coun- 
terfeit you certainly would have been sent to the 
Penitentiary ; you may go, and let it be a lesson to 

u. ’ 


“The young man demurred to the sentence, it 
being proved that the note came directly into his 
hands from the makers of it, and he insisted that 
he had been badly treated by being put in prison 
for several days, and his character aspersed. 

‘¢* Not at all,’ says our worthy dignitary ; ‘ you 





have had a fair investigation, and it is very fortu- 
nate for you that the note proves to be a genuine 
one; for assuredly you would have been sent to the 
Penitentiary if it had proved a counterfeit. Now 
go and sin no more !” 

“He went—and our aforesaid Mayor can not be 
made to see the transaction in any other light than 
as a fortunate thing for the young man that the 
note was genuine!” 





Tue Rev. Dr. sends the following note, 
which sufficiently explains itself: 
** To the Editor of the Drawer. 

“ Deag Siz,—Your anecdote in a late Monthly about 
the ‘Rev. Dr. " and the lunatic, in the Chapel of 
the Georgia Lunatic Asylum, is almost too good a story 
to be disturbed. Strict conformity to fact, however, would, 
I believe, amend the version a little, and show more fully 
the orthodoxy and zeal of the lunatic on the subject of 
capital punishment. 

“When the speaker called on the sinner to look to 
Christ with the eagerness with which a criminal under 
the gallows would look to a courier from the Governor 
hastening to him with papers of pardon, the lunatic, ab- 
ruptly and earnestly, interrupted him with the remark, 
*I hope they will have the man hung before the messen- 
ger arrives.’ 

“It is needless for one who has the very best experi- 
mental reason to know the fact, to say, that, for the mo- 
ment, the preacher ‘ had the wind taken out of his sails’ 
very considerably. ‘De. “aed 


The Drawer’s compliments to the ‘‘ Doctor,” 
and would be happy to hear from him again. 














** At the late election in this State,” says a Wis- 
consin correspondent, ‘‘ Judge L—— and Colonel 
B—— were the opposing candidates for Congress 
in the third district. Judge L—— is one of the 
most popular and eloquent speakers in the West, 
but is notoriously fond of the good things of this 
world, especially of good brandy. <A few days 
since, at a meeting of the candidates in Portage, 
Judge L—— was addressing, in his peculiarly sar- 
castic manner, a mixed audience of Democrats and 
Republicans, when some shaft hurled at his oppo- 
nent raised a feeble hiss from the opposing party 
in the further part of the hall. The Judge, who 
seldom allows an interruption of the kind to pass 
unrebuked, threw himself into an attitude, his 
hand behind his ear, and, bending forward, whis- 
pered, ‘ Where is that snake?’ A voice from the 
crowd instantly answered, ‘Jt is in your boots, 
Judge! 

“‘ Silence was broken, and the ‘ meetin’ let out.” 





Tue Cincinnati bar, a few years ago, counted 
among its ornaments F——, who was one of the 
most eccentric and brilliant fellows that ever ad- 
dressed a court or jury. His warm imagination, 
classical scholarship, and sparkling wit rendered 
his oratory most attractive to all classes of listen- 
ers. But unfortunately his great social qualities 
led him into habits of dissipation which eventually 
destroyed him. 

He was once trying a case in which his opponent, 
Colonel , closed his remarks by saying that 
F ’s case was deficient as to certain essential 
evidence, and roared out, in a most boisterous man- 
ner, “‘ Who testified tosuchathing? Who? Who? 
Who?” The Colonel took his seat with an appar- 
ent consciousness of having annihilated F-. "$ 
case. F—— arose to reply. He said that the 
gentleman’s words had carried him back in imag- 
ination to the days ofhis youth. They had brought 
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to remembrance the green valleys and beautiful 
hill-sides of his old New England home, where his 
boyhood’s bri htest recollections clustered around 
the village singing-school with its charming array 
of bright-eyed girls. _ “ Yes, gentlemen of the jury, 
they have vividly brought before my mind’s eye 
one particular occasion, when we held a public ex- 
hibition of our musical talents and invoked the aid 
of the village brass band. The first hymn com- 
menced with the words, 
*Who shall let the King of Glory in? 

We all stood up, ready to sing; the leader of the 
band put his mouth to his great brass horn, with 
its pipes all twisted and curled up like a gridiron, 
and gave such a blast on the first word, ‘ Who,’ 
that the end of his instrument rolled over and over 
until it was straightened into a brass tube as long 
as a fishing-pole, and from that day to this I never 


knew what became of that ‘Who’ until the Colonel ; 


brought it into the court-room this afternoon !” 





* A CERTAIN artist friend of mine, who shall be 
nameless, but who is well known for his exquisite 
illustrations for engravers, one day had a visit from 
a well-known writer who was deaf—so much so as 
to be obliged to use an ear-trumpet. In the ccurse 
of the conversation, which was relative to busi- 


ness, an engraver, who was famed for his offensive | 


breath, had to be called in, and the conversation 
proceeded between those two. Presently the ear- 
trumpet was at the writer’s ear, and the engraver 
pouring in his words thick and fast. M——, the 
artist, looking complacently on for a few moments, 
turned to those present, with a benignant smile, 
and said, ‘Isn’t it good that he can’t smell in his 
ear?’” 





‘¢T was one day conversing witha party among 
which was an old lady, who, though intelligent, 
was as remarkably matter-of-fact as Wordsworth 
is said tobe. The conversation fell upon sweet or 
Carolina potatoes, and their similarity of taste, 
when raw, to chestnuts. As a specimen of exag- 
geration, I went on to say that, a few years ago, a 
Yankee had taken advantage of this fact by buying 
up all the shells of the previous year, stuffing them 
with sweet potatoes, and selling them for chest- 
nuts. The old lady listened to this, and then, to 
the astonishment of the relater and his hearers, 
having swallowed the whole story for gospel, an- 
swered, ‘And so he did,eh? Yes, and made mon- 
ey, I’ve no doubt. Well! well! The enterprise 
of these New Englanders is really astonishing.’ ” 





Every body remembers M‘Donald Clarke, who 
was so well known in New York, a few years since, 
as the ‘* Mad Poet.” During the last years of his 
life Clarke was made free of the Astor House table, 
and oftentimes this errant man of genius could be 
seen accepting its hospitalities when other doors 
were closed on his fallen fortunes. Every one 
knew Clarke by sight; and one day, while quietly 
taking his dinner, two Southerners, seating them- 
selves opposite, commenced a conversation intend- 
ed for the ears of Clarke. One said: 

“Well! I have now been in New York two 
months, and have seen all I wish to see with one 
exception.” 

** Ah!” said the other, ‘‘ what is that?” 

**M‘Donald Clarke, the great poet,” responded 
No. 1, with strong emphasis. 

Clarke raised his eyes slowly from his plate, 


and, seeing the attention of the table was on him, 
stood up, placing his hand over his heart, and bow- 
ing with great gravity to the Southerners, said: 
**T am M‘Donald Clarke, the great poet.” 
The Southerner started in mock surprise, gazed 
j at him in silence for a few moments, and then, 
| amidst an audible titter of the company, drew 
from his pocket a quarter-dollar, and laying it be- 
fore Clarke, still looked at him without a smile. 
Clarke raised the quarter in silence and dignity, 
bestowed it in his pocket, drew thence a shilling, 
which he deposited before the Southerner with 
these words: 
‘* Children half price.” 
The titter changed to a roar, and the Southern- 
ers were missing instanter. 





Tue Colonel was an addition to any company, 

especially the special one who were going from 
Wheeling to St. Louis at that special time. Some- 
| body who had his well-being at heart said to the 
| old man: 
| ‘Colonel, ain’t you rather afraid to drink so 
| much whisky ?” 
; ‘*Gentle-men,” said the Colonel, “it isn’t at all 
|my style. I never drink whisky at home, and I 
| am only doing it now out of consideration for the 
Captain.” 

‘* For the Captain ?”’ queried half a dozen voices. 

“Yes, gentle-men, forthe Captain. The Captain 
has stated to me that the water in the river is very 
low—scurce, very. Do you think, gentle-men, 
that I would, under the circumstances, use any of 
the precious fluid, perhaps preventing the boat get- 
ting down the river? I understand my duty to 
the Captain too well.” 





Tuts, from a new correspondent, is as good as 
new: 

‘*Many of the old residents of Illinois will re- 
member Knowlton, now dead, a lawyer of consid- 
erable celebrity. I have heard him say that he 
was never ‘taken down’ but once. It happened 
in this wise: He had a suit before a magistrate in 
his county, who was a shoemaker, and dispensed 
justice from his bench with a dignity worthy of a 
higher place. K. called at the shop a little before 
the hour fixed for the trial of the case to have a 
friendly chat ; and while there he yielded to tempt- 
ation, and perpetrated some joke upon the old fel- 
low, as he had often done before. He was astound- 
ed when Crispin, laying aside his lap-stone and 
adjusting his spectacles, remarked that he was 
about to enter up a fine of five dollars for contempt 
of court. K. remonstrated. Court was not in 
session ; the fine was absurd. But the worthy J. 
| P., in a very impressive manner, said to him: 
|*Mr. Knowlton, you will understand that this 
| Court is a proper subject of contempt at all times !? 
| K. paid his fine; and that decision, as applied to 
| Justice Courts, continues to be good law in IIlin- 
| ois to this day.” 








WE were seated around the table in one of the 
large cafés of New Orleans, enjoying the feast of 
| reason and the flow of something else. W——, an 

attaché of one of the daily papers, had made some 
| remark, when a seedy-looking individual stepped 
| up to the table with— 
| ‘That is true, Sir, and reminds me of—” 

‘Who in thunder,” broke in W——, “ spoke to 
you?” 
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‘True again, Sir,” answered our seedy friend. 
“ Allow me to explain.” And explain he did and 
would, ending off by telling a story so very apro- 
pos, and in such a humorous way, that we were 
obliged to laugh at our “‘ringer-in.” W. told 
him to sit down, and offered to call for a drink— 
an offer which, you may be assured, was not re- 
jected. The stranger, who evidently had been a 
gentleman once, though now sadly in decay, and 
ready, as he had shown, to do any thing impudent, 
even to receive a kicking, for the sake of a drink, 
went on with a sparkle of wit and humor that kept 
us thoroughly alive. And now, changing his 
mode and speaking more directly to W——, whom 
heevidently knew, he commenced the recital of an 
incident of his life connected with the loss of his 
child. 

“One touch of Nature makes the world akin.” 

W. had but recently passed through the same 
affliction. He listened; the tears coursed down 
his cheeks; he drank in the words of the half vag- 
abond; and then, with a long sigh, he stretched 
his hand across the table. ‘‘ Stranger,” he said, 
“T don’t know who you are, and I don’t care; but 
you’re the most splendid instance of a rose grow- 
ing out of a dunghill I ever saw. Give us your 
hand!” 











JupGE S——y, of New Haven, Connecticut, has 
a hopeful Samuel of a son. One Sabbath morn- 
ing the Judge and his son were sitting on the pi- 
azza of “‘ The Cataract House,” at Niagara, and 
the following conversation took place: 

“ Well, Sam,” asked the Judge, ‘‘ what are you 
going to do this morning ?” 

“I guess I'll stroll into a church if I can find 
one,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Where will you go, fa- 
ther ?” 

*“*Hem! I think of taking a walk. But first I 
will hunt up my umbrella, which I mislaid last 
night in the confusion of arrival.” 

So they both separated. Samivel, upon a short 
reflection, thought he would step into the bar-room 
and indulge in a short imbibe. Judge of his sur- 
prise, on entering the room, in finding his worthy 
father at the same trick. It is perhaps needless to 
add that, after that, the most perfect confidence was 
maintained between father and son. 

The Judge was a regular attendant at the Epis- 
copal Church; but not so with his young hopeful. 
One Sabbath Sam appeared at the dinner-table 
with an exceedingly rubicund tinge spread o’er 
his nose. 

“Where did you go to church?” asked his fa- 
ther. 

. “To the Second Methodist Church,” replied 
am. 

No more was said. The next Sabbath Sam ap- 
peared with the same peculiarity upon his nasal 
organ. In reply to the same question as before 
the same answer was given—“ Second Methodist 
Church.” It seems that the Judge kept a demi- 
john in his office, and Sam had a way of spending 
his Sabbaths in company with this demijohn. 
One time, when his nose had assumed an alarm- 
ingly red hue, the ‘‘ state of the case” flashed upon 
the mind of the Judge, so he resolved to put an 
end to such doings. How he went to work the se- 
quel will show. The next Sabbath Sam repaired 
to his wonted place of worship, and found the faith- 
ful demijohn sealed up, and a card attached, hav- 
ing on it these words: “ The Second Methodist 





Church ts closed for repairs.” Thus ended his at- 
tendance at the Second Methodist Church. 

Oor Cincinnati friend who sends the following 
well-told story is mistaken in supposing it has not 
been in print; but as he tells it well, we find a 
place for it in the Drawer: 

** A short time ago, as the steamer —— was plod- 
ding its tedious way down to Louisville from this 
city, avoiding snags, and picking its way through 
that portion of the stream where the skillful eye of 
the pilot told him that most dew had fallen the 
night previous, it became necessary to take on a 
fresh supply of fuel, stock on hand becoming quite 
low, on account of auxiliary efforts made when last 
aground. Accordingly the pilot received orders to 
‘make the next wood-pile,’ which was soon espied 
a few points ‘ off the larboard.’ As they drew near 
the destined reinforcement the attention of the pas- 
sengers was attracted to a person (evidently of the 
‘genus homo’ denominated Yankee) sitting cross- 
legged upon the near end of a huge log, spirting 
tobacco-juice and whittling a piece of soft pine—so 
deeply absorbed in the latter artistic occupation 
that he paid no attention to the mighty fabric 
plowing toward him, but kept ‘ rite on’ plying his 
ponderous clasp-knife, strewing the thin curling 
shavings around him fast and thick, apparently 
busied in some deep ‘ kalkilashun ;’ conning over 
his last swop ; or, maybe, carving out the destiny 
of some Western empire yet to be founded. While 
thus economically entertaining himself he was the 
centre of remarks made by four young New York- 
ers, who, smoking and joking, had endeavored to 
amuse each other and pass away the monotonous 
hours with but poor success. 

‘**T sav, Nat,’ says one, ‘that’s a fine working 
planing-machine! you'd best buy the patent for 
**old Empire,” and take it back with you; ’twould 
be your fortune.’ : 

*¢¢ Ay, ay! and I wonder when he gets through 
his contract,’ cried another; ‘he must be stout of 
heart.’ 

‘***Stout of heart or no,’ says Hanck, the first 
speaker, ‘I bet you a dozen of ‘‘ Longworth’s 
Sparkling” that I will scare him into a white 
tremble as soon as we land.’ 

“* Agreed!’ rejoined Nat; ‘here’s my hand 
upon it!’ 

‘** Now, boys!’ says Hanck, ‘I want you all to 
follow me as soon as the boat touches the bank!’ 
to which they all assented, eager to see the fun, 
and learn how Hanck was to quail the heart of the 
“knight of the blade.” No sooner, therefore, had 
the plank been thrown out than Hanck, with coat 
buttoned to the throat and a stout stick in hand, 
leaped ashore, followed promptly by his compan- 
ions, and striding rapidly to his victim, caught 
him by the collar, crying, ‘Ha, ha! my old cove, 
I’ve caught you at last! I’ve been looking for 
you for three weeks back, you rascal!’ The Yan- 
kee, like lightning, changed his knife from right 
hand to left, and drew the former, clenched, from 
between Hanck’s eyes, who, turning a somersault 
and clearing the bank, /anded some four feet out in 
the streem; while he of the knife, quietly turning 
to the three astonished companions, i:.quired, ‘Is 
there any other gentleman present been looking 
for me for three weeks back ?’” 








QuiTE so queer a customer as Squire Hobbs has 
rarely been found in the Drawer or out of it. As 
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a specimen of the coarse humor of the bench in the 
Southwest, we may present the Justice in the words 
of our correspondent, who writes : 

** About fifteen years ago there was, in one of 
the northern beats of our county (Tallahatchie, 
Mississippi), a Justice of the Peace, whose ideas 
of justice and law were intuitive, and not obtained 
from the writings of the fathers of the profession. 
He held his courts and made his decisions just as 
the occasion required and as the case ‘ mought be’ 
(to use one of his favorite expressions), and never 
wanted an authority to support his legal deduc- 
tions. His name was John Hobbs, but more fre- 
quently dignified with the sobriquet of ‘ Uncle,’ a 
title with which most old men at that day were 
dubbed. 

“On one occasion Tom Griffiths sought at the 
hands of Uncle Johnny, ‘jestis’ in the collection 
of an open account which he held on one Bill Coxe, 
a ‘jubous’ character, and not at all respectable. 
In fact, he had frequently been summoned before 
the honorable Justice’s Court on charges of a simi- 
lar nature, and had become a great eye-sore to the 
Court. When the case of Griffiths vs. Coxe came 
on for a hearing, Griffiths was ready to maintain 
the issue, and Coxe was fully as ready, on his part. 
Griffiths swore positively to the correctness of his 
account, and Coxe swore just as positively that he 
didn’t owe him a ‘red.’ So matters stood, to the 
great annoyance of Uncle Johnny and to the con- 
fusion of Justice. Uncle Johnny, who was never 
long nonplused, raised himself up, and with a voice 
and manner that showed him to be a prodigy of 
shrewdness and judicial acumen, exclaimed, throw- 
ing his head one side and slowly closing one eye, 

“*¢It strikes me very forcerbly that one o’ ye 
has sworn an infernal lie! And / believe it’s you, 
Bill Coxe, you infamous rascal! I'll give judg- 
ment agin you in this case, and you’ve got another 
case a comin’ on to-day, and I'll give that un ’gin 
you, too, you botheration! You ain’t never right, 
and I won’t put up with you any longer.’ 

“ And so the judgments were entered, and haven't 
been disturbed to this day. Uncle Johnny acted 
on a well-established principle of law, that ‘when 
a state of things is once shown to exist, it is pre- 
sumed to continue till the contrary is made to ap- 


**On another occasion two disputants got into 
loud words in his Hall of Justice, and disturbed 
his judicial proceedings. He frequently called out 
‘Silence in Court!’ but they were too much en- 
gaged to pay him any attention. His Honor slow- 
ly threw aside the ‘ermine,’ and walked up to 
where they stood, and, without saying another 
word, knocked them both down. Then he turned 
around and resumed his seat, muttering, ‘I reckon 
you'll mind me next time, won’t ye?’ 

“The old sage is now dead; but his name will 
be remembered by the people of this county for 
some time to come.” 





“Opposite my office in this city” (New Or- 
leans), writes a Crescent City correspondent, ‘is 
a cigar-store. A few days ago a hearse was pass- 
ing, with a solitary carriage behind it, and four 
young men in the carriage. Upon reaching the 
cigar-store one of the young men stopped the car- 
riage and went in to get supplies for the company, 
the hearse going on. As there was some delay in 


making change, the hearse was a considerable dis- 
tance ahead when they were ready to start. The 


young men jumped in and cried out, ‘ All ready, 
Jack. Catch the hearse as soon as you can.’ 

‘** Tl do it,’ said Jack. ‘Massa told me to keep 
up wid de funeral, if I killed de horses.’ ” 





THE PATTER OF LITTLE FEET. 
Ur with the sun at morning, 

Away to the garden he hies, 
To see if the sleepy blossoms 

Have begun to open their eyes; 
Running a race with the wind, 

His step as light and fleet, 
Under my window I hear 

The patter of little feet. 


Anon to the brook he wanders, 
In swift and noiseless flight, 

Splashing the sparkling ripples 
Like a fairy water-sprite. 

No sand under fabled river 
Tias gleams like his golden hair; 

No pearly sea-shell is fairer 
Than his slender ankles bare; 

Nor the rosiest stem of coral, 
That blushes in ocean’s bed, 

Is sweet as the flush that follows 
Our darling’s airy tread. 


From a broad window my neighbor 
Looks down on our little cot, 

And watches the ‘‘ poor man's blessing’"’— 
I can not envy his lot. 

He has pictures, books, and music, 
Bright fountains, and noble trees, 

Flowers that blossom in vases, 
Birds from beyond the seas; 

But never does childish laughter 
His homeward footstep greet; 

His stately halls ne‘er echo 
To the tread of innocent feet. 


This child is our ‘‘ speaking picture,” 
A birdling that chatters and sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cherub 
(Our other one has wings); 
His heart is a charméd casket, 
Full of all that’s cunning and sweet, 
And no harp-strings hold such music 
As follows his twinkling feet. 


When the glory of sunset opens 
The highway by angels trod, 
And seems to unbar the city 
Whose builder and maker is God, 
Close to the crystal portal, 
I see by the gates of pearl 
The eyes of our other angel— 
A twin-born little girl 


And I ask to be taught and directed 
To guide his footsteps aright, 
So that I be accounted worthy 
To walk in sandals of light; 
And hear, amid songs of welcome, 
From messengers trusty and ficet, 
On the starry floor of heaven 
The patter of little feet. 





A San Franciscan sends to the Drawer a let- 
ter, in which he says: 

“The authorities of her Britannic Majesty who 
exert themselves in administering justice homeo- 
pathically to the colonists of Vancouver Island, 
must be supremely ‘’appy, if hignorance is bliss.’ 
This is no libel, as the following fully attest : 

‘Two men, who came hither, attracted by the 
gold discoveries, after falling in with each other, 
fell out. Pistols were drawn, and he who sported 
the sobriquet of ‘ Tip’ killed Collins, his antagonist. 
Tip left suddenly for parts unknown to the officials, 





and forthwith a jury was impanneled to hold an 
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inquest. The old inhabitants were summoned, 
and but one Californian, who had seen something 
of life, was on the panel. The others were all an- 
tiquated. After the evidence was heard, the fore- 
man wrote out the verdict in thesé exact words: 

In re Tip varsus Colins 

verdict manslaughter 

Tuomas ATKINSON, Soreman. 

‘Tn vain the Californian for an hour urged an- 
other form, and after great persuasion prevailed on 
the jury to send in a verdict in a regular manner. 
They did not want any of his ridiculous Yankee 
verdict, saying who shot and how he was shot; all 
the town knew that. They were to ascertain the 
crime committed, and it was manslaughter; and 
that was needed of them, but no more. He, how- 
ever, worried them out, and they had to yield to 
reform, and the above antiquated verdict was 
forthwith handed over for the Drawer.” 

“Governor James Douglas is the dignified Gov- 
ernor of Her Majesty’s colony, and chief factor of 
the iniquitous Hudson’s Bay Company. He can 
not divest himself of the difference of the two func- 
tions though united in one person. Some time ago 
a ship captain spoke disrespectfully of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, whose exorbitance of charges is the 
great drawback to the prosperity of the colony. 
‘The old Governor sent for the offender, and, in his 
capacity of ‘ Vice-Admiral,’ informed him that he 
had been guilty of sedition in his disrespectful lan- 
guage, and he should be punished. The captain 
argued to the ‘learned court’ that it was not ‘ sedi- 
tion,’ and wound up by applying for a subpeena, as 
he could prove his innocence and loyalty by good 
and respectable citizens. 

‘¢*A subpoena,’ quoth the learned admiral, ‘is a 
serious matter; I seldom issue a subpoena except 
in the most urgent matters. I must consider this 
application ; it is a very serious affair indeed, and 
I wish you would not press it.’ 

‘But the captain did press it. Alarmed at the 
seriousness of the affair, ‘Call to-morrow,’ said the 
Governor, and that was the last the captain had 
heard of sedition. The subpcena got the Govern- 
or.” 





Sarp Tom, t’other day, ** Will you please to explain 
How impudent rogues ope the ‘door of success," 
While the wise and the skillful attempt but in vain? 

The reason for it I have oft tried to guess.” 


“Oh! ‘tis simple enough,” I quickly replied. 
“You'll please understand that each venturesome ass 
Has ready the means of admittance inside ; 
For the key that unlocks the ‘ great temple’ is brass !" 





From the rice-fields of Georgia we have a notice 
of ‘‘ the last firelock :” 

‘* It was rice harvest, and Steve, the field guard, 
suggested, a day or two since, the advantage tomy 
larder of a few loads of powder and lead intrusted 
tohim. O. K., old man! 

“Now Steve is a diminutive servant, usually 
seen with a gun of great length, which I am hap- 
py to believe was the last article on the flint and 
steel order, or so I guessed when it was placed, 
shining and bright, into his hands years ago. 

“© Well, Steve, all right out ?’ 

*¢¢ All right, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ How with the birds ?’ 

*¢¢ One or two, Sir!’ 

“ ¢ Why, old man, I’ve heard of one or two hun- 
dred in as many shots!’ 





“* Yes, Sir; but my gun is too heavy for them. 
She shoots past them when I load her.’ 

* *Oh, old man!’ 

*** Fact, Sir. She can’t shoot small loads. If 
she’d go when they are thick, in the mornings, I’d 
get ‘em; but she won't go off till the sun gets hot!’” 





Tue Navy does not often come to our aid, but 
it brings something new and rich when it does 
come, as in the following from Baltimore : 

“ Shortly after the War of 181213, at an ex- 
amination of Midshipmen on one of our Naval Sta- 
tions, a certain youth (now an officer of eminence 
in the service) was handled rather roughly by the 
examining board. He had his points all well ar- 
ranged, yet a certain testy old commodore thought 
to bring him ‘hard up.’ He was determined to 
test his abilities to the utmost. 

Com. *** Well, Sir, if your ship was on a lee- 
shore, what would you do with her ?” 

Mippy. “ ‘I would put her about, Sir, and beat 
off.’ 

Com. *** Yes, but supposing she wouldn’t stay, 
what would you do then ?’ 

Mippy. ‘ ‘ Wear her, Sir.’ 

Com. “* Well, Sir, we will now presume the 
ship to be so situated that you had not sea-room 
sufficient, and could not possibly wear; in that 
event, Sir, how would you act ?” 

Muwpy. ‘ ‘I'd club-haul, Sir.’ 

Com. ‘‘ But, Sir (very blandly), the ship is in 
such a situation, from my previous questions, and 
near proximity to the shore, the manceuvre could 
not be by any means successful, what then, Sir?’ 

Mippy. ‘“‘ Then, Sir (rather out of temper), I’d 
up helm and beach her, then throw up my com- 
mission, and resign, for I wouldn’t command such 
a ship, and no other should after I had done with 
her.’” 

The answers were so pertinent and well-timed, 
he of course readily passed the board, greeted by a 
smile of approbation from the more lenient mem- 
bers. 





From Tennessee a legal gentleman, from whom 
the Drawer will be happy to hear again, writes as 
follows : 

** On one of the Eastern circuits our Judge was 
well-versed in the law, upright, and liked a joke. 
An important will case, involving some fifteen 
thousand dollars, was before the court for trial. 
Able counsel were employed on both sides. The 
plaintiffs were trying to break the will, on the 
grounds that undue coercion was used by the tes- 
tator’s wife over him, he by his will manumitting 
several slaves, as the heirs held, against his own 
wish. All went along smoothly for a time, when 
Sam Roberts, attorney for plaintiffs, asked witness 
if he had heard the deceased say any thing about 
making a will? 

oe Yes.’ 

“«¢Well, what did you hear, Mr. Jackson?’ 

‘““¢T heard him say he wanted to set his negroes 
free, and—’ 

“¢You may stand aside,’ hastily interrupted 
Sam. 

“The witness stood bewildered; the bar was 
convulsed with laughter; witness glanced up and 
down uneasily, till at last his Honor summoned 
enough gravity to tell the witness that his evidence 
was not as Mr. Roberts wanted, and that he might 
stand aside. 
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“* During the progress of the same trial Sam was 
caught again. He was attempting to show by a 
witness that the deceased did not want to make a 
will. 

*¢Mr, Wilson,’ says Sam, ‘ did you ever hear 
Horton say any thing about a will ?’ 

‘6 Yes, Sir.’ 

“ * Well, what was it, Mr. Wilson ?’ 

‘* ¢ He said he did not want to make a will.’ 

“ *Did he give any reasons ?’ 

vied 

“Well, what were they? Give us his own 
words.” 

*¢ Well, I will. He said he did not want that 
rascal of a lawyer, Roberts, coming over there with 
a bale of sacks to take away his money.’ 

** Poor Sam was dumbfoundered ; the bar fairly 
roared ; when the Judge, either from a spirit of 
fun, or because he did not hear, requested the wit- 
ness to repeat ; then the merriment was universal. 
It is needless to add that the will stood.” 


WE have often heard of the ruling passion strong 
in death; and here we have a letter from a friend 
in Rhode Island that gives us an example of the 
same principle, not in death but in debt, and we 
copy it: 

“ The now retired John B——, once senior part- 
ner of the respectable firm of B—— and Co., of 
this city, during his business career was unfortu- 
nate enough to sell quite an amount to one Jones, 
on time, of course. Now Jones was an exceeding- 
ly polite man; in fact, as it afterward proved, that 
weakness was about the only capital he ever did 
have. Shortly after the purchase Jones failed, in 
the direst sense of the term, showing nothing to 
satisfy his creditors, among whom was Mr. B—— 
aforesaid. Notwithstanding Jones’s misfortune he 
continued the use of his favorite weapon—salut- 
ing Mr. B—~— as often as they met with all the 
airsofa Brummel. When Mr. B—— could endure 
this no longer, he met Jones one day, and, taking 
him by the button-hole, said, ‘ Jones, you owe me 
a large sum, and your politeness annoysme. Walk 
into my store and I will give you a receipt in full, 
on condition that you never speak to me again.’ 

“Imagine B——’s feelings when Jones struck 
the old attitude—hat extended in the left hand, 
right hand on his heart—saying, ‘Couldn’t think 
of it, Mr. B——. I would not forego that pleasure 
for four times the amount!’ ” 





A Sr. Louis (Missouri) correspondent writes: 
** Herewith is sent to the Drawer what the writer 
supposes to be the real and only solution to the 
* enigma’ touching the prayer of Sir Hilary, pub- 
lished, with various attempted solutions of it, in 
Harper’s Magrzine for November. All those at- 
tempted solutions fail in the first condition of the 
enigma ; namely, that the words to be discovered 
are those of a prayer—i. e., a solemn adjuration to 
Ifeaven. The Home Journal’s correspondent, who 
proposes ‘ Beau ciel,’ comes nearest to the mark ; 
but there are three syllables in those words: more- 
over, the aspect of nature on that day would not 
suggest the application of the word ‘dcau,’ or beau- 
tiful, to the skies ; and, again, ‘beau ciel’ is only an 
expression of admiration, and in the writer’s appli- 
cation of them to the ‘blue eyes that weep’ they 
are turned into a knightly compliment instead of a 
prayer. ‘ Bon Ciel,’ in the sense of an appeal to 


the goodness of Heaven, would be perfectly appli- 





cable, except for the surplus syllable. The writer 
who suggests ‘ Heart’s-ease’ has a pretty thought ; 
but it is not likely that Sir Hilary rushed to battle 
with only a fanciful and invented conceit for his 
address to Heaven. The same of the classical sug- 
gestion of your fair New Hampshire correspond- 
ent. Itis ingenious and handsome; but, to adopt 
it, we must suppose the good knight, instead of 
planning and preparing for battle, to have been 
conning a pretty puzzle by way of orison. All the 
rest are only a play of words, not admissible or pos- 
sible tothe subject. The supposed ‘ allegorical solu- 
tion,’ attributed to the author of the enigma, does 
not justify the suggestion that the word ‘ Knight- 
hood’ affordsthe key. Thatis not a prayer; we can 
imagine it as an exclamation of a chivalric soldier 
as he wielded his sword and thought of the val- 
iant deeds it was to perform. ‘The allegorical 
drawing, however, is not a solution of the enigma; 
it is a repetition of it in picture, and when one is 
explained both are. We are not to suppose that 
the writer of the enigma intended to put to Sir 
Hilary’s lips a pun or play upon words; but a de- 
vout, spontaneous call on High, and that it is the 
writer himself who discovers the particular appli- 
cability of the words to the different scenes and 
characters of the awful drama to be enacted. In 
that supposition the solution here offered embraces 
all the conditions proposed in the enigma, whether 
as versified or pictured: 1. A prayer devout and 
fitting—the concentration of all prayer; 2. It is 
strictly of two syllables, and those sufficient to 
carry to Heaven, at such a moment, all holy as- 
pirations of the soul; 3. The two divided, each has 
a special and significant application (not contem- 
plated by tie praying soldier, but discovered by 
the bard); the first to survivors of the battle; the 
second to those who should fall; and both, united, 
to the mourners who should follow. In this sense 
the enigma is interesting and beautiful; in any 
other, it might almost be called irreverent.” 


SIR HILARY'S PRAYER AT AGINCOURT. 
The true Solution of the Enigma. 
The Christian Knight Sir Hilary's prayer 
At Agincourt, is of two words; 
All the brief moment he can spare, 
As for the awful fight he girds. 


And those the words that in the heart 
Of Christian knight would first arise; 
The first that to his lips would start 
As upward turned his reverent eyes. 
“Bow Dieu!” is good Sir Hilary's prayer 
For all who in this day have share. 
Bow! to the ones who through the day 
Shall live to see to-morrow's sun; 
Diev! to the ones who midst the fray 
Shall find their lives and duty done. 


Bon Drev! Those tender ones in pity hold 
Who through this long night, drear and dark and cold, 
Weeping, shall kneel beside their loved ones slain, 
Or frantic, seek them midst the mire and rain. 
‘Tis Thou alone, great Ruler of the Skies, 
Can soothe their hearts and dry their streaming eyes. 
W. C. J. 
Puttapetputa, December 3, 1858. 
Perceiving that you have again brought to the 
notice of the public the riddle of Sir Hilary of Agin- 
court, I send you a solution, written some years 
since, which I then thought, and still think, to be 
the true one: 
When England's kings, of Norman race, 
Reclaim'd their fiefs of yore, 
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Its tongue the barons held as base, 
In French they spoke and swore. 


To all who fought and won the day, 
The rank of Par* was given; 

While those who fell in battle lay 
Beneath the blue of heaven. 

Then many a pair of soft blue eyes 
Bewail'd the warrior’s fate: 

When did not woman’s tears and sighs 
On hapless valor wait? 


Parbleu, then sworn in hour of strife, 
In lieu of prayer, would prove 

Sir Hilary true, in death as life, 
To Heaven, to arms, and love. 


Boston, Deeember 3, 1858. 

I send herewith two guesses at “* Sir Hilary’s 
Prayer.” The first appeared in the Boston Daily | 
Advertiser for October 5, 1846; the other in the | 
Boston Transcript a few day 8 after. Both are by | 
the same hand; but the former seems entitled to 
the preference. 

Ican not but think that your Boston correspond. 


New Yor«, November 12, 1858. 

Mr. DrawEr,—Having noticed in your last No- 
vember Number several fanciful attempts to solve 
Praed’s well-known charade, it occurred to me that 
you might be disposed to give an equally wide cir- 
culation to the following, which was furnished by 
me to the Albion of October 30, 1852. I think 
this answer carries conviction with it. While con- 
ceding all the honor to New England which her 
efforts deserve, it must be admitted that she has 
expended more ingenuity in polishing the shafts 
from her poetical quiver thanin aiming them aright. 
New York is content with striking the target, and 
chronicles the fact in unpretending prose. 

W. H. S. 

The two syllables uttered by Sir Hilary were, Aide, 
Dieu !—“ Help, Lord!"* This is the prayer. Aid is un- 
| doubtedly needed for the small band of young and brave 
| who are to march out to fight at dawn; the dew (Dieu) 
will fall in a cold and quiet cloud on the bodies of the 
slain; and Adieu (with which Aide-Dieu will, even when 
spoken with no inordinate rapidity, be almost identical 
in sound) is not unlikely on such an occasion to have 





ent of the November Number has misap 

the intention of the wood-cut he refers to. It is 
evident enough that the word ‘‘ Knighthood” an- 
swers only one of the four requirements of the 
enigma. It is of “two syllables,” it is true, but 
any other dissyllable would have that merit. The 
cut is simply an illustration of the verses, I take 
it, not a solution of the enigma. 


L 
Sir Hilary fought at Agincourt, 
Yet ere that dreadful fray, 
His lips untaught, ’mid ruder sport, 
*Mid jousts in camp and brawls at court, 
The Church's forms to say, 
Two syllables ejaculate ; 
Yet these to God commit his fate; 
If, ‘neath that fate he bite the sod, 
These too commend his soul to God. 


And who that shall recall in thought, 
Though brave and proud they battle sought, 
How few who round young Harry fought 
Against the odds that D'Albret brought, 
Their morrow's life most dearly bought, 
Doubts that, if men e’er needed aught, 
They needed aid that day. 


And ah! for those, ere day was done, 
Hurled into night ere set of sun, 

To whom, no hallowed grave allowed, 
The evening mist gave scanty shroud, 
Swollen by the morrow’s noontide heat, 
The wolf's and vulture's loathsome meat; 
God send them the cold, quiet shade 

In church-yards by the yew-tree made. 
And to those English maidens true, 
Whose cheeks of bloom and eyes of blue 
O'erflow with tears nor forced nor few— 
The fallen hero's fittest due— 

He bids in that same word Adieu! 


Another Guess. 
Il. 

Sir Hilary plunged into the fight; 
Yet first he breathed two words—* Good night !" 
To all who see to-morrow's light 

He prays that good befall; 
For all who die without the sight, 
That the cold, quiet cloud of night 

May serve for funeral pall; 
To every maid whose eye o'erflows 
For warrior falling *mid his foes, 
That a good knight console her woes. 





* In Norman-French Par signified both peer and pair. 





been add 


To those whose sunbright eyes 
Weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


To the Editor of the Drawer. 


Mripp.etown, Connecticut, November 8, 1858. 

A circle of your readers here, in common with 
thousands of others evidently, were reaggravated 
into exhausting their wits by fruitless attempts 
to solve Praed’s enigma of “ Sir Hilary fought 
at Agincourt,” ete., which, with several answers 
(none of them satisfactory), you published in your 
“Drawer.” Iam almost gray in consequence of 
tough old Sir Hilary—for he has been a stumbling- 
block to me for many years—and I long ago thought 
** Restrain” the best solution ; though as Praed uses 
substantives for the subjects of his other capital 
enigmas, it is not likely that a verb is the proper 
answer for this-one. 

For the benefit of your Boston correspondent, 
who says that “ * Knighthood’ is undoubtedly the 
author’s solution” (it doesn’t fit in the slightest par- 
ticular!), and for those of your readers who may 
be inclined to give him credit, I copy Praed’s enig- 
ma to which ‘ Knighthood’ is the correct solution : 


Alas! for that forgotten day 
When chivalry was nourished, 
When none but friars learned to pray, 
And beef and beauty flourished! 
And frand in kings was held accurst, 
And falsehood sin was reckoned, 
And mighty chargers bore my First, 
And fat monks wore my Second! 


Oh! then I carried sword and shield, 
And casque with flaunting feather, 

And earned my spurs in battle-field, 
In winter and rough weather; 

And polished many a sonnet up 
To ladies’ eyes and tresses, 

And learned to drain my father’s cup, 
And loose my falcon's jesses. 


But dim is now my grandeur’s gleam; 
The mongrel mob grows prouder; 
And every thing is done by steam 
And men are killed by powder; 
And now I feel my swift decay, 
And give unheeded orders, 
And rot in paltry state away, 
With sheriffs and recorders. 


There is another of Praed’s enigmas, and the 
only one besides ‘‘ Sir Hilary” which I have not 
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d, that puzzles me terribly. I copy it for 
you in case you see fit to print it: 
“I graced Don Pedro's revelry, 
All dressed in fire and feather 
When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together; 
He flung the slave who moved the lid 
A purse of maravedis; 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the Ladies. 


“He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 

Before he went to table, 

To make his only sport the fight, 
His only couch the stable, 

Till he had dragged, as he was bid, 
Five score of ‘lurks to Cadiz:— 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the Ladies, 


“To ride through mountains where my First 

A banquet would be reckoned, 

Through deserts where, to quench their thirst, 
Men vainly turn my Second; 

To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 
To dare the gates of Hades; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the Ladies.” 





A FAIR correspondent of the Drawer sends the 
following, with the answer. It is a very clever 


ENIGMA. 
I. 

When tyrants sought to crush the rights 
Of man we first arose, 

And in the name of Freedom's God 
Struck terror in our foes; 

Bat though the patriot welcomed us, 
His gallant heart elate, 

Full many a joyous home our power 
Left cold and desolate. 


Feared by the coward, by the brave 
We ever welcomed are; 

Honored, when gentle peace takes place 
Of fierce, relentless war. 

And yet our strength can prostrate lie, 
Our power all be riven, 

By breath of balmy summer air 
And gentle dew of heaven. 


But still more marvelous, I ween, 
Than what has yet been said 
Is this, we never rise in might 
Till you remove our head!! 
While perfect, we are mortal make; 
Though beautiful and bright— 
Decapitated, messengers 
Of truth, and life, and light. 


The mightiest spirits of the world 
Were awed beneath our power; 

The meanest hind that walked the earth 
Used us within an hour. 

Now gay and joyous, bringing peace 
And comfort in our train; 

Anon, with gloom and bitterness, 
Filling the heart with pain. 


We travel quickly through the air, 
“We glide beneath the sea, 
Die trembling ‘neath a maiden's breath, 
Live through eternity. 
Who have us not are looked upon 
As beings most forlorn ; 
And those who have us often wish 
They never had been born, M. C. B. 





“In an interior county of Ohio,” writes a cor- 
respondent, ‘‘we once had a judge of considerable | 
humor. At one time John Smith was on trial for | 





grand larceny. He had stolen goods from the 
store of Peter Jones. ‘The theft was clear; but 
our law requires that the property stolen should 
be worth more than $35 to constitute grand larce- 
ny, which is a Penitentiary offense. If the prop- 
erty is worth less than $35 it is petit larceny, and 
punished by jail imprisonment, etc. Whether 
Smith should escape the Penitentiary depended 
upon the value of the stolen goods, and the proof 
showed that the goods, at wholesale prices, were 
worth less than $35, but at retail prices they were 
worth more than the $35. The judge, in his charge, 
left the jury to consider the fair value of the goods. 
After the jury had been out for several hours they 
returned into court, and said to the judge that they 
could not agree unless he charged them whether 
they should estimate the goods at the wholesale or 
retail price. Thereupon the judge drew himself 
up and enlightened them thus: ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
considering the way the rascal came by the goods, 
I don’t think the Court can afford to wholesale 
them to him.’ The doors of the Penitentiary open- 
ed accordingly. 

“In Columbiana County, Ohio, the Common Pleas 
Court was composed of a President Judge, who was 
a lawyer by profession, and three Associates, who 
were not lawyers. In the absence of the President 
Judge one of the Associates, who was a Dutchman, 
often delivered the opinions of the Court. At one 
term several important criminal cases had been 
tried and verdicts of guilty rendered, and several 
prisoners were in jail awaiting the determination 
of motions for new trials in their cases, which the 
Court had under advisement, and which, if over- 
ruled, would result in sentencing them to the Pen- 
itentiary. Several important civil causes were 
also pending on demurrers, which had been ally 
argued, and the Court had under consideration. 
The Court had been adjourned for several days, 
during which recess it was supposed the Court had 
teen gravely considering these several cases. On 
Tuesday of the week following adjournment the 
Court met. The President Judge was, however, 
absent. It was supposed that he had left his writ- 
ten opinions in these several important cases with 
the Associates, and that these learned opinions 
would be read by one of the Bench as the opinion 
of the Court. The court-house was crowded with 
the friends of the several prisoners, with a large 
bar, and an audience larger than could be seated. 
The hum died away, for it was known that both 
liberty and property depended on the decisions of 
this Court. After a short pause the Dutch Asso- 
ciate drew forward his chair. Said he, ‘Misther 
Clark, de motions for new trial ish all overruled, 
and de demurrers ish all sustained. De prisoners 
ish all sentenced to Penitentiary for dree years. 
Make de endries vorthwith, for in von hour dis 
Court vill pe on a steampoat.’ Several of the sov- 
ereigns went to the Penitentiary vorthwith accord- 
ingly.” 








‘*JoyNER,” writes a Southern correspondent, 
“is the gravest looking man in Alabama. He is, 
in fact, gravity personified. No man can see a 
trace of humor in his countenance, save the un- 
expected jerk of a muscle which draws down the 
left corner of his mouth just as he begins to speak. 
This motion I believe to be always indicative of 
the choicest story-telling powers, and most certain- 
ly it is not deceptive in Joyner. 
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** Not only can he ¢ell a good story, but his dra- : 


matic talents and creative genius give him mate- 
rials for original jokes which, but for his apparent 
sincerity of purpose and great skill in not being at 
the right place when struck at, would long since 
have prevented him from being the delight of his 
friends. He relates the following account of the 
narrowest escape he ever had. 

*¢ During the Jacksonian contest he, with a nu- 
merous company of friends, was standing at the 
door of a bar-room in —— County, waiting for 
news from the election. Suddenly General B——, 
a violent Jacksonian Democrat, appeared down the 
street riding at full speed toward the locality occu- 
pied by the excited company. Another moment 
and all but Joyner heard with satisfaction the news 
of the great victory. The bar-room was immedi- 
ately invaded, and, amidst shouts and tigers, Joy- 
ner sought and obtained an introduction to Gen- 
eral Jones. 

‘** How are you, Mr. Joyner,’ said General Jones, 
at the same time giving him a grip that would 
have made any other man repent the embrace. 

‘** Joyner released his hand, and with sincerity 
prominent in every lineament of his visage, defer- 
entially addressed the impetuous Democrat : 

“*General Jones, am I right in supposing the 
principles of the Democratic party to be the prin- 
ciples of that party ?’ 

To be sure,’ dubiously retorted the General. 

“Well, then,’ replied Joyner, ‘I am correct in 
supposing the principles of the Democratic party 
to be the principles of the Democratic party ; and, 
Sir, according to this admission, if the principles 
of the Democratic party are the principles of the 
Democratic party, why, then, the principles of the 
Democratic party must be the principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party !’ 

**The savage glance of General Jones could dis- 
cover not the slightest trace of mischief, and, with 
an effort to control himself, he replied, 

“ ¢ How is that, Mr. Joyner? I don’t know that 
I understood you. Please be a little more dfinite.’ 

‘**T now feel convinced,’ resumed Joyner, ‘ that 
the principles of the Democratic party are the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic purty ; and Sir, if the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party are the principles of 
the Democratic party, why, then, the principles of 
the Democratic party must be the principles of the 
Dem—’ 

** Suddenly, amidst roars of laughter, General 
Jones attempted to lessen the distance between 
. himself and Joyner, at the same time drawing a 
long blade from some capacious pocket. 

** Joyner had, however, watched his quivering 
countenance and retreated at the right moment, 
making rapid circulatory movements among the 
by-standers, till some one effectually checked the 
pursuit. 

“‘ Joyner was by no means out of danger, how- 
ever; for General Jones went quietly out of the 
door and took post on the outside, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of his victim. 

***Look here!’ said some friend of Joyner; 
‘you'd better not go out there, for the old fellow is 
going to knock you down, certain !’ 

‘* Now Joyner had on a hat that could not pos- 
sibly be mistaken, and his great desire at this mo- 
ment was to get rid of it. 

**¢ Joe,’ said he, to an old acquaintance who had 
come in since the retreat of General Jones—‘ Joe, 
let me see your hat.’ 





‘* Joe unsuspectingly gave up his hat, which was 
quickly adjusted to the trembling head of Joyner, 
who insisted on an exchange for a little while. Joe 
good-humoredly put on the hat, and moved toward 
the fatal door. 

“ The natural consequences followed instantane- 
ously. His head met a huge fist passing the door- 
way just as he attempted to go out, and in a mo- 
ment he lay sprawling and bleeding on the street, 
with General Jones expostulating for the great 
wrong he had done him. 

“Joe was utterly unable to fight, and General 
Jones was no longer in a warlike mood. So Joy- 
ner once more escaped destruction, and the next 
day all shook hands over a bottle of porter.” 





Squire Bowman, who holds his magisterial 
court four times a year in District No. —, in —— 
County, Kentucky, is a decided ‘‘ character ;”’ and 
Pat Napier (a blood relation of Sir Charles, I sup- 
pose) is a character too, and the acting constable 
in this district. It is of Pat whom we are to tell 
this story. On a certain court day Squire Bow- 
man desired to have some witnesses called into 
court, and he told Pat to go to the door and call 
them in, But Pat was busy about personal mat- 
ters, and gave no attention to his honor’s command. 
The order was repeated, and still our constable 
heeded it not. ‘* Mr. Napier,” lustily yelled the 
indignant squire, “I'll fine you five dollars for 
contempt of court !” 

* Jist hold on a minit, Squire! hold on a minit 
before you enter that fine,” said Pat, marching 
briskly toward the door. 

The Squire, thinking he had gone to call the 
witnesses, ‘‘ held on.” 

**Oh, yes! oh, yes! Court is now adjourned !” 
cried Pat, at the top of his voice. And striding 
back to the Squire with a grin and a victorious 
air, says, ‘“‘ Now, Squire, fine me ef you can. I’ve 
adjourned your court, and there is no sich thing 
as a Squire fining a feller after court is dismiss- 
ed.” 

If Pat ever called “them” witnesses we haven't 
heard of it! 





A sricut little fellow, about three years old, 
being very anxious to go to Sabbath-school, his 
mother allowed him to go with an elder brother. 
The next Sunday his brother was absent from 
home, but Willy insisted on going alone. The 
church being very near, his mother consented. As 
he was going down the steps she asked him if he 
was sure he would know the way home. He said, 
‘*Oh, yes.” And then, stopping a moment, he 
cried out, ‘* But, see here, mother, when we come 
out the boys are all in a crowd, and get mixed up, 
and how will I know which is Willy ?” 

Another one was looking at some pictures, one 
of which he took to his mother to ask what it was. 
She told him it was Jonah, whom the print repre- 
sented in the hands of the men at the side of the 
ship, and that the sailors were going to throw him 
into the sea. He sat down, looking at it very in- 
tently for a long time. 

‘* What are you doing, Henry ?” asked his mo- 
ther. 

“T am waiting,” said he, ‘‘to see the men pitch 
him over.” 





Litre Frank, who had recently lost his mother, 
and whose father shortly after married again to a 








, 
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lady with a blue bonnet, says in his prayers, ‘‘ God | 


bless papa and mamma—not my new blue bonnet 
mamma.” 





“ Tue father of little Tommy,” in Philadelphia, 
sends to the Drawer some of the sayings and do- 
ings of his little son, but they are not smart enough 
to be printed. In the mean time, to encourage the 
proud father, we feel willing to express the belief 
that Tommy, if he keeps on growing, will be a 
man before his mother. 





“THE students of our Law Department,” writes 
a Southern correspondent, ‘‘ were required to at- 
tend the county courts as much as possible, in or- 
der to learn the practical workings of the profes- 
sion. On one occasion we were particularly re- 
quired, as we had been summoned as witnesses in 
an action for horse-racing. The race itself was a 
poor affair, but the suit that followed it was rich 
‘in the first degree.’ The court-room was crowded. 
Judge Q——, who considered himself a Mansfield 
in legal lore, presided, and, by his peculiar view 
of the Jaw in the question involved, brought the 
trial to a speedy termination. In the examination 
of the witnesses it was proven—satisfactorily to 
him—that one of the horses became unmanageable 
and ran outside the track. At this point the Judge 
arose from his seat, and, with great gravity, said: 

***The court decides that it was no race in the 
eye of the law, because one of the horses bolted 
the track before he arrived at the goal.’” 








A LITTLE girl returning from church, where a 
strange minister had officiated, said : 

“* Mother, I wish Mr. W. hadn’t preached to- 
day ; he ain’t a good preacher like Mr. B——.” 

** Why not?” asked mother. 

** Because he talks so loud. . I couldn’t go to 
sleep. Jfr. B—— lets me slecp all the time!” 








Ix a portion of Virginia sorely afflicted by the 
drought, and on a “‘ Quarter” plantation which had 
been remarkably overlooked by the partial show- 
ers of the summer, there lives, as overseer or man- 
ager, an eccentric worthy who has a way of his own 
for doing things. As the drought grew intenser, he 
Was more and more despondent, and when at last 
the grateful rain was given his joy was proportion- 
ally great, and as the rains continued to descend 
his spirits rose into'a state of jubilant exaltation. 
The next day his employer received from him a 
note, of which the following is a veracious extract: 

“*S1g,—Since Nature has washed her face and hands, 
and put on a bran-new garment, and sent down showers 
of fat, which have caused the little hills to rejoice on 
every side, we ought to sow turnips.” 





‘Ix a late number of your valuable and inter- 
esting Magazine,” says a Maryland correspondent, 
**T found a flight of Fancy purporting to have es- 
caped from the brain of Tom Paine: a little curi- 
ous incident stands connected with that same. 
Fifty-four years ago it appeared in print, but in 
what form or shape I have now no recollection. 
It passed away, and I saw nothing of it since un- 
til I met with it in your Magazine, as just noticed. 

“A year or so ago my young grandson was try- 
ing to form some Valentines to send to the young 
ladies of his acquaintance, and asked me to assist 
him. Among those he wished to compliment was 
the daughter of a professional gentleman of wealth, 





who isa fancy artist and architect, and had erected 
a Phan-tastical castle.on one of the sylvan heights 
of the romantic Patapsco, and gave it the name of 
Fairy Knowe. The spirit of Tom Paine’s ‘Castle 
in the Air’ strongly came over me, though, as I 


| have said, more than half a‘century had elapsed 


since I had read or seen it, and the following lines 
were given birth to. ~ SENEX.” 


FAIRY KNOWE. 
TO MISS JENNIE ——. 

In the Land of Romance, where the Muse often rove* 
By Fancy's omnipotent power, 

*Mid myrtles and osiers and orange-tree groves 
I have built me a beautiful bower. 

*Tis founded on coral, from ocean-bed won, 
By hands which in ocean-caves dwell; 

The walls are of beams drawn down from the sun 
By gnomes with their magical spell. 

The columns around it of moonshine are made, 
With pearls are the doors made secure; 

Of lightning condensed is the dome overlaid, 
The windows are adamant pure. 

*Tis garnished with mirrors of qualities rare, 
Which only chaste beauty disclose, 

With caskets of jewels, surpassing compare, 
And couches which tempt to repose. 

Luscious fruit in the forests perpetually grow, 
Which change as the seasons go round; 

Rich nectar in streamlets continually flow, 
Ambrosia eke doth abound. 

The flowering shrubs which enamel the glade 
A fragrance delicious distill ; 

And from birds rich in plumage, which sport in the shade, 
Soft music enchantingly trill. 

This wonderful Fane lacks a Queen as its soul, 
Enjoyment and life to impart; 

Will you, Fairy Nymph, assume its control, 
And rule o’er its master’s lone heart? 

For all this Magical Mansion were vain 
With all its dominions so fair; 

Its splendor and riches no happiness gain 
Without a Titania to share! 





Is a court-room in North Mississippi a man was 
on trial for larceny. His sanity was doubted, and 
the District-Attorney thought it Lest to prove it, 
and put the following question to one of his lead- 
ing witnesses : 

** Do you think the prisoner can distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong ; can tell the differénce be- 
tween good and bad?” 

Wirvess. “I think he can, Sir; for I saw him 
take a drink of whisky, and he said it was good 
whisky; and, from this circumstance, I should infer 


| that he could ‘ tell the difference between good and 
” 


bad.’ 

The bar enjoyed a hearty laugh over the nov- 
elty of the answer, in which his Honor freely par- 
ticipated, and the proof was accepted. 





In the “ Kingdom of Calhoun County, Illinois,” 
a dead body was found, with the head severed from 
the trunk, and a bloody axe on the ground hard 
by. The coroner’s jury, on mature deliberation, 
returned their verdict, of which the following is a 
literal copy: 

“‘KERENEES VERDICK. 

“wee the jurors Finde the deseesed cum To his deth 
by the Hands of som Pursen unnon with unlawfull 
weeping naimly a ax 

*-pS we The jurors Beleav that He was Beehedded 
By the saim ax.” 


The original is on file, and copied by a faithful 
correspondent of the Drawer. 
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Into Drug Store—demanding, from Small Boy, 
* Pint Laudanum, to kill rats.” 








| Boy vanishes. Noodles frantically seizes bottle 
of something. 


| 











Swallows contents. Experiences a glorious reac- 
tion—instead of Death, Life! 





| Swallowed bottle Dr. Dipps’s Eradicator. Saved! 
| Once more himself! 








Presents the Doctor with Certificate certifying to 
his Miraculous Cure. 





— —_— 


Ever after, when depressed, drinks a bottle of Dr. 
Dipps, and Shoots his own Daguerreotype. 

















Foshons for February. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from. actual articles of Costume. 











Figure 1.—PRoMENADE Dress. 
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Figure 2.—Home To!.er. 


HE PromenaveE Dress is of chocolate-colored The chaste design for a Frcnv, which is very 
taffeta; the body half-high and closely fitting, | appropriately styled ‘¢The Madonna,” requires no 
with a short apparent basque, and one skirt. The | special verbal explanation 
sleeves, which are very full, are gathered upon a 
triple plait, running the whole length to the shoul- 
ders ; of these plaits the centre one is double the 
width of the others, and trimmed with buttons. 
The drapery of the sleeve, which reaches to the el- 
how, falls open so as to show the sleeve. The | 
basque and corsage are trimmed with a reversed MAAN LL NN 
box-plaiting, which is graduated, and carried down AUF YW \ Nas = 
the front of the skirt. A similar ornament runs ————S——ee 
quite around the skirt, at a distance of about eight 
inches from the bottom. 
The Home Tot.et, which we present above, 
consists of a cassock dress of striped poplin, with a 
plaided plastron, and the skirt en tablier. The 
hooks which confine the dress are concealed under 
a passamenterie, which may be made either by 
plaiting ribbons to match, or may be composed of 
strips of the material of the dress. In this dress 
the skirt and body are cut in one piece—both front 
and back—all the fullness being in the bottom of 
the skirt. The sleeves are closed at the wrist, but 
are full at the elbows, and are ornamented so as to 
correspond with the body. Gores are taken out, 
in order to give them the required form. FicurE 3.—Maponna Fics. 











